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One day lights all to-morrows with its flame, 
And all our years catch colors from an hour." 
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I 




HEN Longstreth entered the Throckmor- 
ton's drawing-room, after greetings ex- 
changed with his hostess he went directly 
over to where the elder daughter of the 
house sat before the tea-things. 

Miss Throckmorton received him charmingly. 
Of this distinguished man she had heard much; 
she expected much of Philip Longstreth. After 
they had talked together she ceased to demand; 
more than she dreamed she had asked was being 
fulfilled. With bewildering expansion of herself 
she accepted and approved the personality of the 
delightful stranger. 

Stranger? As she smiled back at him, drew 
swiftly apart into channels he opened, followed 
his lead, she felt as though she had known him 
all her life — as though, indeed, he were the one hu- 
man being she had really ever known. 
The two were drawn to each other by the sym- 
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pathy responsive, the subtle sensation which must 
be acknowledged by both before it really exists. 

Longstreth fell prey to a sort of psychic daze, 
such as he remembered to have known in moments 
of rare actual enthusiasm. He felt the need of her 
in his life; a sense of reliance in the sweet strength 
her every sentence, her every tone, displayed : admi- 
ration woke in him such as he never had given to 
any one before. This blond, lovely woman, smiling 
at him with fine comprehension, bending upon him 
eyes profoundly gray under brows of snow, he 
would, with her, discuss his views; tell to her his 
schemes; and he made a hundred excuses for the 
straightforward truth, that his soul had found its 
accurate mate ! 

He spontaneously decided to ask of Constance 
Throckmorton something — to put some claim upon 
her, but for what? He could not justly say. 

"I want you to do something for me." 

There, the words were out ! There was a ring- 
ing in his ears. Absurd 1 He scarcely knew her. 
But she had taken his daring in the spirit meant. 
Smiling radiantly, extending her hand — 

" How nice of you to imagine I could do you a 
favor I I will, of course, with pleasure. What is 
it?" 

Alas, with every spoken word the charm was 
dying. The rift in the lute shone sharp. The 
Sword of Convention, cold, unsheathed, lay be- 
tween them, sinister blade. 

Nicholas van Anders joined them. Longstreth 
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had not seen him in three years. Neither of the 
men, who greeted, shook hands, and exchanged 
banalities, was glad to meet the other. 

Longstreth, after a few moments, rose and got 
away. 

The woman he left watched him as he crossed the 
room. Decidedly graceful, rather indolent, very 
tall, well over six feet — stooping a little from his 
shoulders as though in apology to his fellow -men 
for overtopping them. 

The portifere closed upon his retreat, and Mrs. 
Throckmorton, who had followed her own impres- 
sions of Mr. Longstreth under cover, and now pined 
to have them out into the open, abruptly demanded 
her guest's opinions in the monosyllable : 

"Well?" 

No one replied to her short stop. The conversa- 
tion resumed its murmur, broken here and there 
when Longstreth made his adieux. The new visitor 
had left no such sweeping impression upon them 
that the tea-drinkers should chorus after his exit. 

Agnes Throckmorton threw her ready word into 
the moment's breach of silence. 

"I think he's terribly good-looking, and awfully 
queer." 

"Nonsense, Agnes," exclaimed her brother Mark. 
"You people are extraordinary. As soon as a 
person pulls away from the conventional ordinary 
you call him 'queer'; if he does nothing but what 
the rest do, you call him ' stupid.' " 

Agnes shrugged her shoulders and threw off the 
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responsibility of further delineation, turning to her 
friend, Mrs. Tom Annesley, poised on the extreme 
edge of the divan. 

" Constance 1" Mrs. Annesley spoke across the 
room to Miss Throckmorton. " Connie, what's your 
verdict? I'm feminine enough to offer my warm 
impressions. Mark's friend looks at the world 
through an opera-glass. I mean to say he brings 
things and people too near — makes them too im- 
portant." 

"If he were as horribly near-sighted as I am/' 
said Nicholas van Anders, "he might be pardoned. 
I always have an artificial medium between the 
world and me." 

Van Anders went over to Miss Throckmorton's 
side and took the chair left vacant by Longstreth. 

In her dark street-dress Constance was part of 
the shadows in her corner of the room; into them, 
with her, Van Anders blended. 

Nicholas van Anders was an agreeable type — 
a well-bred New-Yorker possessed of an unbroken 
line of Holland Dutch ancestry. His legends of 
descent gave him a right to say that he was not a 
pioneer in any sense of the term. He acknowledged 
to being a snob, and sought among people a dis- 
tinction like his own. This quality of choice might 
be defined as good taste. He frankly said he had 
"no time to give to people who were making their 
first traditions." 

Scarcely above medium height, compactly built, 
poised and generally indifferent, he had pleased 
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many women, and absolutely pleased Edith Annes- 
ley. He had been for years the constant com- 
panion of this most attractive young woman; the 
friendship rendered him indifferent to marriage, 
until he met Miss Throckmorton. 

He said: 

" What do you think of Longstreth, Miss Throck- 
morton?" But Miss Throckmorton was in no 
mood to tell her impressions. 

"You've known Mr. Longstreth for years/' she 
evaded. "Do you find him amusing?" 

" What a voice of the world you are ! " He appeared 
to admire her for it. "No one asks what a man 
does, or what he has endured. 'Is he amusing?' 
Mark's quite mad about him. I shouldn't think 
there was anything left for Philip himself to dis- 
close." 

Miss Throckmorton said, " On the contrary. When 
I knew what a culle my brother had for him I 
begged off hearing." 

"Then," said Van Anders, keenly, "you don't 
want to hear him praised? Shall I blame him a 
little ?" 

"Do," laughed the girl, "if you can honestly. 
I thought you were unprejudiced." 

I think he is a dreamer," he said, after a pause. 

Half practical, half eccentric. In college we were 
content to admire and respect one another; a cold 
meeting -ground! You will probably understand 
him," he continued, smiling, "most women think 
they do." 
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"Which means that I am like most women? I 
don't like your personality. You don't understand 
Mr. Longstreth?" 

Heavens 1 no," Van Anders hastily exclaimed. 
I never pretended to. And you are net like most 
women/' he added, gently. 

Here Mrs. Throckmorton, who had set the ball 
rolling, gave to it the good-natured touch which 
she had reserved. She said to her son : 

" Mark, your friend is delightf ul. The few words 
he said to me — I never expect to get more than a 
few words from the younger generation — the few 
words Mr. Longstreth said displayed the man's 
whole character." 

"Dear Mrs. Throckmorton" — Mrs. Annesley in- 
terrupted her hostess with appreciative wit — " that's 
what we've been waiting for — a whole character 
delineated after half an hour's acquaintance." 

Agnes laughed. "Evidently we are the camera 
that takes a picture, develops, mounts it — all in five 
minutes. Did Mr. Longstreth drop his nickel?" 

"It's impossible to be serious," renounced her 
mother, desperately. "I've quite lost my thread." 

"Tell us the 'few words' that impressed you, at 
any rate, mamma," urged Agnes. 

"The toords," said her mother, "were of no im- 
portance. I have forgotten them. It was his tone. " 

"Oh!" murmured Mrs. Annesley; "this is getting 
very subtle." 

She went over to take leave of Constance. 

Miss Throckmorton was in dark street-dress. 
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Under her astrakhan toque her hair ran in charming, 
little, broken, natural waves. Her face was noble 
rather than of absolute beauty — her forehead low, 
the brows fine and firm, and her mouth, when she 
smiled, took unto itself rare loveliness. She carried 
herself like a princess, inclining slightly from the 
waist as she extended her hand with a grace of 
greeting, a charm that gave her the air of bending 
to the world. Now she pushed her chair back from 
the tea-table and rose, stooping to take up her muff, 
which she had placed on the floor at the side of her 
chair. 

Van Anders had a strong impulse to take her muff, 
to touch a possession of hers, that personal thing 
which had held in soft intimacy Constance's hands — 
beautiful hands, used with much gracious gesture. 

"You haven't told us your impression, Connie," 
said Mrs. Annesley, insisting. 

"If I had one it's blurred. Your opinions came 
so fast ; they're so intense ; my image is in- 
distinct." 

She inclined towards the people before her, smiling 
at the pretty, quizzical woman, and at Van Anders, 
who watched her jealously, with the interest each 
man feels when the woman he loves passes judg- 
ment on another man. Constance drew her brows 
in fine little lines. 

"My dear," insisted Edith Annesley, "I'm not 
going to submit to your superior silence. You 
gave him the most marked attention I have seen 
you extend for many a long day. He went to you 
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when he came, and he never budged for half an 
hour. Come! What do you think of him?" 

"I think/' said Miss Throckmorton, "it's queer 
we haven't met before." 

"It is strange," her brother agreed. "We have 
lived all our lives within a few blocks' radius and 
have never met. That is reserved for Stuttgart in a 
beer-garden, as far as I am concerned. And you 
meet Longstreth at twenty-seven. Why, you might 
have gone to school together, boy and girl!" 

"That," said Van Anders, sharply, "is one of 
the most touching possibilities I have ever heard of, 
as being lost." 

Later, Miss Throckmorton sought her room to 
dress for dinner. She closed the door reluctantly. 
It relegated the afternoon to the past. 

She went to her mirror, swung it to its right angle, 
drawing a chair up to the dressing-table, leaned 
her elbows upon it and looked at her reflection. 

From her forehead's pure line her hair went back 
in lustrous color . . . bronze auburn of an autumn 
leaf held against the sun. Around her throat's 
sweet column, one by one, melting as it were into 
an endless circle, closed the string of pearls she 
always wore. She was not considering the arch 
of her sensitive brows, nor her mouth, at whose cor- 
ners when she smiled crinkled bewitching little 
lines. 

Sitting erect, she stretched out her arms, grasping 
firmly the edges of her dressing - table. She was 
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looking back of her gray eyes — to her mind and 
soul. To the reflection of her flushed cheeks, her 
eyes suffused, her trembling lips — she could offer 
no deception. Lightly she brushed with remem- 
brance the interval of Longstreth's stay, and blushed 
charmingly at her image of delight. She gave 
herself to the memory with new relaxation — free- 
dom terrifying to her mind's serene complexion. It 
was too strange — too wonderful to be true. 

She became conscious in the moment's signif- 
icance of her own identity. "I am glad at last/' 
she murmured, "to be alive." 

The dressing-clock struck seven. The moment's 
sensation died. Her mind refused to resume its 
tenor of tranquil indifference — she was embarrassed 
with herself, and chafed at the disarray. 

On the bed were being laid the rustling garments 
of silk, the clouds of lace, that form the toilet of a 
beautiful, worldly woman. She went towards them 
eagerly, with new excitement. 

Her startling confession had cost her a price. 
She was conscious of herself, in a troubling degree; 
although the new sensation was vibrant with joy, 
she had purchased it with peace. Longstreth and 
Van Anders were dining with the Throckmortons. 
Constance gave herself into the hands of her maid, 
and with keen interest began to dress, for the first 
time in her life, for the eyes and approval of one 
sole person. 
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EOPLE scarcely remembered the history 
of Joel Longstreth's road to fortune. 
Uncertain lines of the beginnings were 
lost in ^distinctness of mature success. 
At forty - five he had made a fortune ; in four 
years quadrupled it ; at fifty his speculations in- 
fluenced the markets of the world. He was weav- 
ing the first strands of his golden web of enormous 
fortune when Philip was born. The child was soon 
motherless. He saw his father at breakfast and at 
dinner, when the gentleman was not dining out. 
Mr. Longstreth's greeting to him was a short nod, 
occasionally a word of personal interest, such as, 
"Wear your rubbers in the rain, Philip," or, "Don't 
stay out after dark, sir." More often the absent- 
minded man failed quite to notice the figure that 
glided along the banisters and wainscoting, or 
that slipped out of the front door on the way to 
school or play. 

In his own home Philip was an exile, afraid of 
his father, without cause. 

On Sundays, Philip, in the family pew, sat through 
the long hour and a half, trying to keep still so hard 
that the result was a hatred for church that lasted 
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through his life. When the sermon grew too much 
to bear, when he found himself wickedly criticising 
what he thought " foolish lines " in the hymns, he 
turned his attention to his father. Joel Longstreth 
was a figure of distinction in the congregation. 
His checks were the largest that went into the 
contribution-plate, and the boy at his side studied 
him, knowing only that he was proud to sit beside 
the splendid -looking man, straight, well-kept; 
proud to walk beside him, because, as they went out 
of the church, every one stopped to speak to the 
millionaire with marked respect. His lonely little 
son was adoring, timid, solitary. 

Longstreth senior remembered being very angry 
with Philip in his little boyhood. 

One bitter winter's day he met the boy coming in 
from school, blue-and-white mottled hands pressed 
against his pea-jacket. 

"Where are your gloves, sir?" 

"In my pocket, papa." 

"Why don't you wear them?" 

They were at the top of the stone steps, father 
and little son. Mr. Longstreth drew out of Philip's 
pocket a pair of fur-lined gloves. 

"Why don't you wear these?" He remarked 
the hot blush that ran up the cold cheek. 

"The poor don't wear gloves — I don't want to be 
better." 

Mr. Longstreth pushed in the door his latch-key 
had unfastened ; father and son went into the heated 
fragrance of the hall; heavy oak barred out cold, 
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common to all, to be evaded by the rich. Mr. Long- 
streth turned keen, quick eyes on Philip. 

"Nonsense; don't repeat it. Wear your gloves. 
You're not poor — you'll have enough to bear with- 
out freezing yourself for sentiment. Do you hear 
me, sir?" 

"Yes, papa." 

Mr. Longstreth was not unkind. He helped off 
the pea-jacket. " The warmer and better you keep 
yourself, the more good you can do to the poor. 
What use will it be to a beggar if you frost-bite 
your hands ?" 

This the little boy could not answer. 

"Do you see?" 

Philip didn't. He managed to get out: "I've 
got a lot of friends among them already. I know 
quite a lot of the poor." 

"You do I" stared his father. 
I like to bear what they can." 
I shall take you out of school — have a tutor for 
you; forbid you to play in the street" — the child's 
expression touched him; he altered his tone — "that 
is, if I hear another word of this from now on." 

Philip wore his gloves and kept his body warm, 
because he didn't dare to make a sacrifice that 
would shut him away from the mob of street-boys 
whom he called his "friends." 

He surreptitiously poked his feet into the mud- 
puddles, that his boots should bear as near resem- 
blance to the dirty shoes of his companions as pos- 
sible. He hoped the boys didn't mind the difference. 
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If sympathy and heart could make them forget it 
they did. In Germany he pursued his studies, 
no longer with the poor, but about them. 

The diverging paths of fate drew him into the 
hedged-in, commonplace road of convention, theory, 
expedient, policy, while the path of the pauper — 
wide, abysmal — wound its unchanged, inevitable 
way afar from the student. His sympathies, too 
sincere to change, became overlaid. He studied 
much, lived little, buried in his student library 
under pamphlets musty with problems of the lower 
classes. 

This Little Brother of the Poor who went bare- 
handed to school, evolved into the student studying 
the conditions of mankind with a zeal he called love. 

The time had come at this period of the prime of his 
life when Joel K. Longstreth wanted to amuse him- 
self and to rest. He had forgotten how to do the for- 
mer ; the latter was not to be bought. The nervous, 
high-tensioned machine he had functioned for forty- 
five years was perfect for its special fabrication — 
he was a successful money-making apparatus. 
And should the wheels slow, it would mean disso- 
lution. The financier had no power to cease the 
rushing vibration of constant motion — as far as his 
life was concerned it was perpetual. The multi- 
millionaire, who could purchase anything in the 
world, found leisure beyond his price. 

Having no time to spend his fortune, he thought 
of his son. He wished to see the money used and 
enjoyed. He also made the late discovery that he 
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wanted companionship. His son, whom he had 
hitherto ignored, should fulfil these needs. 

Philip should spend the millions. Philip should 
be the companion. 

After three years of travel and study Philip re- 
turned to New York; his father was surprised to 
find him a stranger. He studied the fine-looking 
young man for the first time, and saw much that 
he did not understand. The tones of voice were 
unexpected, the gestures unfamiliar. He wondered 
what he should think of him if he were not his own 
flesh and blood. For the first time in the relation 
of father and son he asked himself: "I wonder 
what Philip thinks about? I will talk it over with 
him later." He had always shifted responsibilities 
that were not financial, and knew about as much 
of Philip's mind as Philip knew of his father's in- 
vestments. 

" I waited until you had come home from Europe 
before talking to you about definite plans." 

It was seven o'clock. Philip, in his father's 
library, facing his only relative, was called upon 
in the twinkling of an eye to expose his life 
schemes, to speak his aims if he had any, or de- 
liver up the making of his career to the author of 
his being. 

The room in which they found themselves to- 
gether was supplied with typewriter, telephone, a 
large writing-table, deep sofas and chairs covered 
with red leather. The windows were curtained with 
heavy brocade ; on the walls hung several paintings ; 
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among them Philip, done by Whistler, and Joel 
Longstreth by Sargent. One small table bore 
cigars, cigarettes, matches, and a lighter; another, 
a case of liqueurs. Over Mr. Longstreth's desk, 
sofa, and each arm-chaif swung electric lights, to 
be adjusted at will. Here, when forced to remain 
up-town, Joel Longstreth lived, connected with the 
Stock Exchange by telephone and private ticker. 
It gave him a distinct satisfaction to raise his eyes 
from time to time to the walls and see himself and 
his son done by the first masters of modern art. 

Philip, in a corner of the sofa, smoked. Mr. Long- 
streth, from his arm-chair, looked first at his son, 
then at the portrait of him. He had tried to like 
the picture and failed. It had cost its price, it had 
been photographed and seen in most of the picture 
exhibits of the world ; but he didn't like it. Whistler 
had painted Philip coming out of the shadows of a 
mysterious background. The Wall Street magnate 
vainly tried to pierce fathomless depths of no color 
but infinite tone. Joel Longstreth had no past, 
there was no mystery about himself; he didn't like 
the suggestion of mystery in anything. Whistler 
had painted a dreamer. Longstreth p&re was a 
victim of insomnia, but he never dreamed. 

"I have waited for you to come home," he re- 
peated, "before discussing plans. What are you 
going to do with yourself, anyway? You could do 
what you like — pretty much." 

The younger's face flushed. " Thanks. I feared 
the contrary." 
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Joel saw the full sweep of this permission, and 
followed: "You're not a loafer, Philip. I've never 
paid idlers." 

"No, no; I don't want to loaf, of course." 

In Philip's momentary quiet the golden spider 
began to spin a new web for his son. " I can buy 
you a seat on the Exchange. I can ask the In- 
dubitable Life to give you a position." He waited. 
Philip waited also. " Better still " — Longstreth fol- 
lowed the line between his desk's wooden edge and 
the green-cloth cover with the pointed end of his 
paper-cutter — " better still, I will put you in the new 
syndicate." 

This was the acme the American millionaire could 
offer. It was the excelsior of plans ; no young man 
could start better. It was starting at the top, with 
every probability of staying there. 

"No — no." Philip repeated his negatives, each 
in a different tone. "Thank you father," — though 
he didn't realize how much he had to thank for — 
" I know what I want to do. Naturally, I haven't 
waited until thirty to find out. I have been making 
towards one thing, ever since I was a little chap." 

Mr. Longstreth, his brow drawn over his eyes 
and his mouth compressing itself behind his pointed 
beard, considered the long figure of his son, and 
more and more he saw that he did not understand. 

And Joel K. Longstreth became here imaginative 
— more exactly speaking, perceptive. Philip, in no 
haste to disclose his heart's core, smoked, musing, 
his head thrown back. 
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His father stared at him from eyes receding under 
brows lionesque. The practical financier deter- 
mined to pierce Whistlerian shades. He remembered 
Philip as a boy; the words, "Since I was a little 
chap/' summoned him. The father vividly recalled 
the sensitive face and quaint manners of his son as 
he appeared in a suit of green flannel, an ill-made, 
singular costume, bagging awkwardly over the 
knees and hanging loose from the shoulders. The 
child's blond hair, long, unmanageable, fell in thick 
fringe over his brow. 

Such a figure once challenged the father on a 
day memorable, when his eyes opened to the un- 
conventional dress of his half-forgotten boy. Mr. 
Longstreth had sent him forthwith to his own tailor, 
who turned Philip out correctly. 

The ill-dressed, timid little boy had no aspect in 
common with the Philip of older flesh. Joel K. 
Longstreth admitted this — conceding the young 
man before him correctness — more — distinction. 
But antagonism stirred at the tone of his son's voice, 
at the pose of his first sentence. The cut of Philip's 
mind's cloth was bias. Joel would himself take 
care of the mental array — conform it to worldly 
lines. 

Philip leaned forward. " I want to be a practical 
philanthropist — to go directly among the working- 
classes, not as a workman, but as an employer." 

His father's absolute attention tempted him. He 
made himself a little more relaxed, and followed out 
aloud something of his theories. 
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"I don't see the expediency of trying to be what 
one is not. I think it more reasonable to remain 
in my own position, keep them in theirs. I be- 
lieve it's the only way to study them. I'm not 
going to try to make gentlemen and ladies in our 
lifetime — not, at all events, what the world means 
by those terms. I want to control their labor, pay 
them in proportion to my gains; and, if they will 
let me, if I may be so fortunate, show them how to 
use their leisure — how to live." 

Still the father was silent. He had ceased to 
follow the lines on the table; the well-formed hand 
covering the paper-cutter was as immovable as his 
eyes. 

"It's quite another stand-point from the million- 
aire benefactor's or the college-settlement teacher's. 
Because I am better off than the workman, I can 
afford to experiment." 

Longstreth was a man of full habit. He had 
slowly gone from gray pallor to deep red. Philip 
evidently expected some response; the father said, 
from way back in his throat, "Go on." 

Philip continued : " A means to do this has been 
offered me. About thirty-five miles up in the State 
is a little factory town — Randall." 

Here the door was pushed open and Longstreth's 
private secretary entered. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Longstreth; there's a 
telephone message for you. Will you take it, sir?" 

Philip drew a long breath. 
Yes, give me the telephone." It was at his 
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hand and he took it himself. He nodded a dis- 
missal to the young man. Longstreth's expression, 
listening through the ear-cups, changed. His eye 
brightened ; it had dulled unmistakably as his son 
unfolded his life scheme. 

He responded through the apparatus : " Come up 
here at once. If the syndicate is formed it must 
control 75,000 shares of . . . Of course. No? 
Well, come up here." 

He put the apparatus down. 

"Now, sir," and he turned briskly — the financial 
machine was merrily at speed again; an alien sub- 
stance had been a cog on the wheel. 

" I was speaking of Randall ; it has about fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants, of which a quarter are 
operators in shoe - factories. One of these facto- 
ries has been unsuccessful through inefficiency in 
the management. There is a third interest for 
sale. I think of buying this interest, assuming 
liabilities, taking a personal supervision of the 
shops." 

Philip stopped and waited. In the street below 
a hansom drove up. Mr. Longstreth's secretary 
re-entered and informed his patron that Messrs. 
Stuyvesant and Fordyce were waiting down-stairs. 
Longstreth senior rose, Philip too, and stood tall 
and distinguished in his evening dress, his fine 
head slightly inclined towards his father, his eyes 
expectant. 

"Is this all?" Mr. Longstreth had walked tow- 
ards the door. 
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"Yes; I am to meet the parties concerned to- 
morrow." 

Joel stopped where he was and wheeled on his 
foot> facing his son directly. "Did you imagine 
this would please me?" His voice was beyond 
his control; he half mastered it, held it, shaking. 

"I hoped you would help me, father, to work it 
out." 

Joel Longstfeth scarcely knew what to do with 
his hands. He tormented his watch-chain a mo- 
ment, then thrust his nervous fingers into his 
pockets. 

"With what did you expect to buy this damned 
factory?" 

"You have given me a generous allowance for 
ten ye^rs. I have saved something. What I have 
inherited from my mother I have intact." 

Longstreth shook his head at his son like a man- 
darin. 

"You're not an imbecile; you couldn't be and be 
your mother's son and mine. You must be a crank. 
I don't waste words. If you come to me to-morrow 
at noon at No. 6 Wall Street with a plan for the 
future befitting a gentleman, I will settle an in- 
come on you and get you a position." 

He lifted his heavy brows like lightning; they 
fell again. He threw back his head; he waited 
to hear the reasonable response for which he 
hoped. 

Philip had a horrible feeling that he should never 
see his father like this again; it shook him. He 
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stepped forward, extended his hand— " Father/' with 
tenderness, appeal. No interruption to Longstreth's 
angry thought it was a goad — sentimentality on the 
back of rank fanaticism. 

"If you want to be a preaching shoemaker, by 
gad! sir, you'll live your life as you can." He 
turned, opened the door, and went down-stairs. 

Philip remained standing where this exit left 
him. Before him were machines of modern con- 
venience, aids to success, evidences of wealth. A 
little smoke lingered in the air over the table and 
arm-chair. The bulb of light swung gently to and 
fro. The paper-cutter lay where his father's hand 
had left it, carefully put down along the marking 
line between wood and green cloth. He was alone, 
and the fact came with no surprise — he had always 
been, alone. He knew every room of this dreary, 
palatial dwelling; into the different ones he had 
stolen, a little shadow with his books, with his 
games. This library, redecorated during his sojourn 
in Europe, was new to him; it had been constructed 
thus to welcome him, thus to give him dismissal 
from hope of understanding. 

He raised his eyes and they fell on Sargent's 
picture of his father; he saw a splendid type of 
successful American in the prime of life — alert, 
clear eyes behind heavy brows, a broad forehead 
from which the abundant hair went stiffly back. 
The beard was slightly gray and pointed. Mr. 
Longstreth, painted in dark clothes with a red tie, 
and in the lapel of his coat a red gardenia, was a 
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striking figure, suggesting energy, ambition, suc- 
cess. 

Philip turned slowly to the companion portrait, 
looked at it once and away. He had no desire to 
study it. 



Constance 




III 

HILIP was to dine with the Throckmor- 
tons. He went out of the library and 
slowly down-stairs, and felt a guest going 
from a strange house. In the drawing- 
room to the right murmured the undertone of con- 
versation. His father's voice, incisive, rose clearest. 
Philip knew golden spiders were spinning webs of 
future wealth — the embryo syndicate had come to life. 
In the street it was bitter cold. He rolled his 
coat -collar up and walked rapidly towards the 
Throckmortons'. 

Winter turned its innermost heart to the city, pity 
or cheer nowhere on its tablets. From windows on 
either side Fifth Avenue interior electric lights shone 
mellow through curtains close-drawn. Every stone 
arch was a frame for the glow. Here and there 
broughams and coupes drew to the curb. The iciness 
of atmosphere, through which electric lights shone 
cold as snow, touched to lucence brass and silver 
harness. Lamps gleamed. There was snow under- 
foot, packed down on the sidewalk. Even in their 
furs, coachmen on the boxes looked frozen. Autos 
rolled velvetly by ; behind the lowered glass front the 
diner-out smoked his cigar on the way to the feast. 
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In the middle of the block a bowed, inert figure 
crouched on the lowest step of a brown-stone stoop, 
body, head, hands between the knees. Philip 
touched the man's shoulder; he had to shake hard 
before the creature stirred and lifted dreadful eyes. 
The electric light shone on three days' growth of 
beard, on sullen desperation, on rags, pallor, filth. 
He shocked every sense with what he offered of 
concentrated horror. A vain essay to rise brought 
him no further than the knees; from his rattling 
throat he muttered as Longstreth bent and helped 
him to his feet 

"You cannot stay there; you will freeze." 

The man leered and stammered. Philip imagined 
rather than heard : " Inside frozen — don't give damn 
for rest." 

Against the gentleman's overcoat the rag of 
humanity leaned, head falling heavily on Long- 
streth's breast. Philip put an arm around him. 
"If I let him go he will lie on the pavement." 

"All — want," rattled the voice, "one drink — go 
to hell on." 

Philip hailed a hansom and stood holding the 
figure to him. "Come down, will you? Lend me a 
hand here." 

Can't, sir; horse won't stand." 
Get some one to help you — I will give you five 
dollars — this man's dying." 

The creature heard him; moving his head, he 
swore at Longstreth profoundly. Philip was, in 
sooth, close to the lower classes, sickening from 
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the essence of odor exhaling up to him. The 
pack of rags in his arms weighed on him sin- 
gularly. He thought of the ferryman of old, 
staggering under a weight grown luminous before 
the Christmas stream was forded. 

The man became leaden. To Longstreth's im- 
agination he weighed a thousand pounds, pressed 
against the heart, against the fibres of his flesh, 
against his bones. Philip, cold even in his warm 
clothing, thought how frozen must be the man 
whose garments were so pitifully fluttering, so 
few. In a second or two the hansom drove back 
with the required helper. 

They had \ scarcely bundled the vagrant into the 
hansom before they bundled him out again, like 
to objects inanimate, of whom no leave is asked. 
In a fashionable drug-store they stretched him on 
the floor in his scarcely decent coverings. If the 
chemist to the rich resented the intruder he made 
no sign of the fact — it would be a short annoyance. 
The warm drink so besought a few moments since 
was at the lips now. The tramp couldn't touch it. 
Longstreth, bending over him, saw the neck rise 
skeleton from the collarless shirt, the feebly stirring 
hands, inhuman in dirt and meagreness. As the 
gentleman thus bent, the man spoke, his teeth chat- 
tering at the edge of the glass, his eyes fixed on 
the swell " with a look of cruel perception. 
Too late," he said; "can't get tongue to it — 
thanks to you — damn eyes and soul. " 

The curse had no meaning, but it struck Long- 
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streth to the heart. If the leaden weight that had 
hung on chest, shoulders, and arms, bowing him 
nearly to the earth, were indeed sacred, it had not 
yet become the Christ! There were still waters to 
wade — he felt them rising about him in the winter's 
storm. He believed he carried in very truth on his 
shoulders a burden. He would never leave it until 
it made him holy. 

The tramp's tongue, with its last word, had lost 
power forever to bless or curse. Longstreth rose 
and left that which he had brought to the city's 
disposition. The clock over the cashier's desk 
pointed to nine; he was already an hour late for the 
Throckmortons' dinner. 

At the Throckmortons' they had waited for him 
long beyond reasonable limits. His margin of 
lateness demanded his best confession. He made it 
to social satisfaction and was absolved. He found 
himself between his hostess, Mrs. Throckmorton, and 
Agnes. 

"Philip probably stopped to open a night refuge 
on the street corner, or to advise the cabby to strike 
for shorter hours." Mark Throckmorton, leaning 
over his sister, explained his friend's tardiness better 
then he knew. 

"I should think Mr. Longstreth would be really 
afraid to appear after Mark," said Agnes Throck- 
morton. "Mark is a trumpet of the virtues of his 
friends." 

Agnes had not beauty, but she dressed to per- 
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fection. "She," reflected the guest, "is the star 
at Diana's crescent." "Constance — Constance!" 
It had been on Mark's tongue until the name 
stood to Longstreth for what he felt must be 
Beauty, he hoped would be Love, and what 
he knew was Fate. 

Longstreth said aloud: "It's fallacy to think we 
are safe in the hands of our friends. They idealize 
us. When human weaknesses crop out, they've 
no patience. People regret fallen idols; why not 
begin by enshrining humanity?" 

" You're quite right," Agnes accepted. " There's 
a pretty Persian proverb, 'Give me the mouth of 
an enemy; the arms of a friend.' For my part, 
I can't canonize or lionize. I have no altars. I'm 
a pagan." 

Van Anders, opposite, blinked clever, near-sight- 
ed eyes at the snap of her words, her short, staccato 
sentences. 

"You've no need to worship. You're part of 
the greatest culte. Woman — she's the altar her- 
self." 

But Agnes returned: "The modern girl is too 
busy to be worshipped. A lot of us appear to have 
a hunger to immolate ourselves. Some women can 
never be found when their niche is ready. They're 
too busy themselves — sacrificing." 

" Sacrifice I It's hateful ! " Young Throckmorton 
at twenty-five couldn't stomach it, wouldn't tolerate 
it. " It's a print upon us of barbarism. Does rea- 
sonable Deity demand sacrifice ? Poor, pitiful idea. 
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He lifted his champagne glass, bowed youth and 
brightness over the shining glass. 

His mother said: "Mark, you're a gross mate- 
rialist." 

" Nonsense 1" He pressed the fine damask of his 
napkin to his lips. " People are daily renouncing, 
daily making ridiculous sacrifices of no avail in the 
common good." 

'I don't see these high -priests and vestals you 
refer to," Van Anders interposed. " My friends and 
yours appear to be having all their fun, legitimate 
or otherwise." 

Said Longstreth: "Most of them burn candles 
somewhere, I believe." 

To Van Anders, the man opposite could say or 
do nothing well. He sarcastically disproved his 
fads. Moreover, he suddenly chose to conceive 
Longstreth an adversary in heart's events. 

"You're an enthusiast, Longstreth; you'll be 
wasted in this civilization. Don't burn candles, 
it's seventeenth century. Even France uses Bee 
Auer, and New York incandescent." 

Longstreth glanced at his perfect-cut, dried con- 
ventionalism. Van Anders seemed a gleam of 
shining eye-glass — a quick expression of actual 
twentieth-centuryism — Longstreth glanced at him, 
then slowly his eyes sought the woman beside 
Van Anders. 

Past crimson roses, massed in the centre of the 
table, above red flowers, palpitate leaves of trans- 
parent maidenhair; across the prodigal profusion 
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of this modern jungle of fragrance he sought her, 
saw her lifted face, exquisite in contour, smooth as 
a pearl. The color rushed from cheek-line to hair, 
and, whether at Van Anders's goad, or because 
Philip looked, she smiled. Shadow from the pu- 
pils' quick expansion flooded her eyes ; gray was 
lost. 

" We all burn candles, of course." Her voice was 
delicious; she caressed her words; her lips cradled 
them. 

"We all burn candles; but some burn them before 
a saint, others before a fetich." 

As though she read his serious thoughts! as 
though she knew that he built ideal on ideal ; was 
capable, not of enshrining humanity, but of seek- 
ing to infuse with life a wooden thing . . . calling it 
God, building to it a temple 1 

Longstreth burned to reply, but Mrs. Throck- 
morton put on his arm her large, capable hand, 
well shaped, too stout, heavy with diamonds. " You 
and I," she said, impressively, "have a great deal 



in common." 



I am delighted." 

She nodded. "You are theory, I am practice. 
I have never had a theory in my life; I go rap- 
idly from work to work. I act according to the 
guidance of the moment, and," she acknowledged 
superbly, "I must confess I have never made a 
mistake." 

"That," sighed Longstreth, "unfortunately, we 
have not in common." 
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The lady withdrew her hand from his coat-sleeve 
and applied herself to her dinner. 

" When I started in this winter I found that I had 
twenty-one classes and lectures in the week ; papers 
scheduled to read, write, and deliver on every mod- 
ern subject, from the Philippine question straight 
down the agitating gantlet of the moment to the 
super-sterilizing of invalid-infants' milk. I was a 
dizzy combination of officers — president, chairman, 
secretary, director, moderator — " Longstreth ex- 
claimed. " Oh, they didn't frighten me," she kindly 
assured him. "It was not my d6but; I have had 
three winters of it. But when I came back from 
the country I sat down with my list before me, and 
what do you think I did?" 

" You had anticipatory nervous prostration." 

She corrected : " No. I drew a line through the 
whole lot of engagements." 

This triumphant solution Longstreth applauded. 
"Good!" 

"I concentrated — opened a new budget; wrote 
down ' Beneficent Society for the Higher Education of 
the Poor in their Homes. ' In three days I had my 
board formed, my charities registered; within the 
week, thirty of us were at work in our respective 
districts. I am devoted to philanthropy." 

Here the butler removed her plate and gave her a 
truffle buried in p&t6 de foie gras. 

"Tell me," said her courteous guest, "about your 
society. What do you do ?" 

Mrs. Throckmorton smiled with delight. "My 
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children take no interest in it whatever. If I didn't 
know them better I should think they were hard- 
hearted." 

Agnes turned from Mark to protest. " 7 have had 
no forerunner and prophet to prepare the way for 
my character, and I can't have it maligned to Mr. 
Longstreth. I have visited the poor in the most 
disreputable districts that mother and her assembled 
board could designate. I never saw anybody that 
I thought wanted to see me; I confess that I was not 
at ease myself. Finally, Mark forbade my going 
to the slums any more." 

"I should think I did!" he exclaimed. "You 
aren't immune to contagion. You are neither 
doctors nor trained assistants. If you are going 
to treat the sick poor, in God's name send them 
somebody who knows something about medicine; 
and if you are going to give them moral diagnoses 
and therapeutics, let them come to the clinic." 

"Bravo, bravo!" clapped Van Anders, softly. 

Here Miss Throckmorton leaned nearer over the 
fine, seaweed- like maidenhair, quite close to the 
roses, and spoke to Longstreth. " Don't you really 
think there's an impassable gulf between us and 
the lower classes?" and before he could respond: 
" I used to go to see these people, who were desig- 
nated by the numbers on the weekly cards sent me. 
I dressed as plainly as I knew how, in clothes 
set apart for those strange pilgrimages, for slum- 
ming. Just think of the irony of it! We say we are 
educating them, bringing them to our stand-points, 
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while we set apart clothes we wouldn't be seen in 
ourselves at a tea or at lunch." 

"Oh/' said Longstreth, "aren't we trying for 
common meeting-ground?" 

"Which," softly returned Miss Throckmorton, 
"we are not willing ourselves to occupy." 

"You see," sighed Mrs. Throckmorton, "what 
odds one has to work against in one's fam- 
ily?" 

" Oh, I have gone like an intruder to these poor 
families," continued Miss Throckmorton, actually 
agitated. "My jewels, on an ordinary occasion, 
would support one of these households for I don't 
know how long. I haven't anything to say to the 
woman who meets me — defiantly, sullenly. My 
society forbids me to give her money; my convic- 
tions don't lead me to pray with her. I never find 
myself perched on one of the chairs that I don't feel 
I am either before a vast social problem or a natural 
division of the human race, I in my place and she 
in hers, my money used for her our sole point of 
meeting." 

Said her vis -It -vis: "I don't agree with you, 
and I can't agree with you in any way. Surely 
you won't deny the splendid work done by workers 
in New York?" 

Van Anders sat, crumbling his bread lightly, 
bending his amused look on the girl. His expres- 
sion was unguarded, wonderfully tender, very ador- 
ing of her warmth, her argument — of her beauty, 
above all. Constance, breathing quickly and talk- 
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ing to Philip only, threw out her hands with an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

" Of course I don't deny it ! I am not even 
touching that. For those who go and live de- 
nuded of everything but their love for the people, 
for those I have a marvelling respect. I can't ap- 
proach their sacrifice — I could not do it. I believe 
that you can give all of self, or all of money. I 
don't believe in compromise. It is bi-weekly 
bending of the rich to the poor, touch and leave, 
salve to our consciences, if you like, the stimu- 
lus it gives us to feel that we have done a dis- 
agreeable thing we call 'charity,' that disgusts 
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You don't know on what a wide and stormy sea 
you have launched forth, Constance," her brother 
said. " Your ship's a cockle - shell. Longstreth 
has written a pamphlet on the Rapprochement des 
Classes for a French review." 

"My dear boy," said Mark's mother, "I want 
to hear Mr. Longstreth's theories. I want him to 
read his paper before our committee. You are" — 
she turned to him — "so kind as to ask about our 
work." She resumed her lost thread, which, if the 
others had definitely dropped, she had only held 
taut ; she wound it now towards her with definite 
determination. 

But her daughters exclaimed, affectionately and 
beseechingly, "Oh, mamma!" and the silent and 
amused Van Anders threw himself generously into 
the breach. 
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"I have the permit for which you asked, Mrs. 
Throckmorton; I was almost obliged to chloroform 
the mayor before I could extort it." 

"Why, pray?" Mrs. Throckmorton bridled. 

" I think he was afraid you might come upon the 
workings of some of his private machines in your 
investigations." 

Agnes reproached. "You dare to introduce 
politics! It only remains for me to suggest re- 
ligion. " 

"You see," said Mrs. Throckmorton, desperately, 
"how impossible it is to be serious." 

The scene which Philip had witnessed in the 
streets without had made too strong an impression 
to be dissipated by the pleasures of a perfect dinner, 
choice wines, and the aesthetic enjoyment of one 
of the most beautiful women in New York, seen 
across a centre-piece of flowers, which at that season 
had no value — only a price. His hands, that had 
touched a desecrated human form not an hour before, 
should touch only bread and pulse; the breast on 
which a dying man had lain, could it not be, at least 
for the time, set apart and unworldly? 

A wood-fire burned in the second drawing-room. 
Coming in after smoking, here he found Miss Throck- 
morton. She sat shielding her face from the fire- 
light; her fan's shade cast its shadow all along her 
cheek. 

Longstreth took a chair opposite her. 

"You seemed interested when I said that I was 
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late because I had stopped with a friend who was 
very ill." 

Her voice, gentle with sympathy, responded: 
"Yes; tell me about it, if you will." 

Constance was distinctly pleased that he should 
choose anything personal to himself. As a rule, 
she warded off personalities. 

Too womanly not to enjoy the fact that she was 
greatly loved, she was also too intelligent to bring 
things to sudden, culminating points. She would 
have retained friends, rather than lose them be- 
cause they were lovers. But the man lately in- 
troduced to their intimate circle should talk to her 
of anything he liked; the more personal, the better 
would she be pleased. She looked at him steadily, 
found him an agreeable study. He was blond, 
clean-shaven; under his powerful brows' arch 
his eyes were clear, deep-set, very blue. As he 
talked he was at his best — absorbedly interested 
in his theme; his manner, a marriage of gra- 
ciousness and strength, distinctiveness winning 
affection. 

Whereas Philip knew what he wanted to do, and 
determined to do it. There was a human document 
of which he was profoundly ignorant — himself . 
The ignorance gave him a naivete that pleased the 
conventional young woman opposite him. 

He sat long indolent in the corner of the little 
sofa he had chosen. His gaze penetrated a world 
of visions intangible, wherein a benignant shadow 
walked. He called it " Good to One's Neighbor." 
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Before him, in flesh - and - blood reality, lovely, 
sat Miss Throckmorton, her face and head sunned 
about by glorious abundance of hair, golden in 
shadow, red in the fire's red. 

Before Philip spoke, the woman's nature demand- 
ed the personal response of the afternoon, when ab- 
ruptly he had acknowledged their psychic rapport. 
There emanated from her ineffable charm. 

One bare arm lay along the silken lap of her dress ; 
the other . . . soft elbow, in the chair's brocade . . . 
was raised. She held the fan-shield before her cheek. 
Under the fairness of her flesh ran the alchemy of 
youth, like light — from arm to neck, from neck to 
breast — flame through alabaster. She frankly gave 
him the pure clearness of her eyes, gray to gray 
again, till dark, fine little points ran line and line 
in the iris. 

Instantly his thought swung to her, and refused 
to stop at: "She is entrancing 1" Went further: 
" Is she as human as lovely?" He would know it 

then. 

" I am eager to tell you" — he leaned forward — " I 
will show you what I saw ; tell me how it speaks to 
you. I called him friend. He wouldn't call me 
friend — God knows, he cursed me up and down 
when he died." 

"Horrible!" said Miss Throckmorton — " horri- 
ble!" 

"Wait to judge." 

"You couldn't deserve it." 

"I am not so sure." 
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"Deserve a dying curse?" 

" I hope I can feel that I did not — that we do not." 

"We?" 

"Yes." 

He told her the incident. 

He wanted to move her to this history of 
human wrong and pain. She must take like 
interest in the human kind with himself. How- 
ever long a life it had taken to make and com- 
plete the wreck at whose death Philip had as- 
sisted, the story took but a few moments in 
telling. He put himself into it. The woman, 
listening, was stirred deep. It was the narrator 
that moved her. His enthusiasm, his tenderness, lit 
him. She watched his gestures with delight — the 
changing expression, the flash of his eyes. She was 
jealous of his subject. She marvelled at the com- 
passion. She didn't call it fanaticism; she didn't 
call him a crank. She listened, growing tenderer 
to him, deeper enemy to his subject. 

Longstreth was saying: "Poor chap I How far 
are we responsible for the tragedies round us ? He 
reproached me with a thousand voices. Even the 
cup of cold water I was too late to bring to his 
lips." 

He ceased — gave her her immortal chance. So 
completely had he been able to watch with the Christ 
in human form this quarter of an hour, that he was 
unconscious of the woman. Turning to her now, 
he demanded only her spirit's complexion. 

Alas for her! The serene tenor of her mind, the 
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sweet atmosphere of peace that made her Constance, 
was shaken. In her, disarray was complete ; one 
voice alone could still the tumult. With all the con- 
trol she knew, and it was enough, she said : 

" You're not responsible. You were kinder to him 
than any one else — you ought to remember that. 
It was fate he was cursing, and not you." 

" Possibly." He threw back his head and turned 
full to her — met her eyes fixed upon him. 

"Tell me, what you think," he demanded. "Let 
me hear you speak." 

Her thoughts were far from a vagrant dying 
in winter streets. 

She laughed. "Say what I think? Oh, I don't 
know how. Don't tell me of such dreadful things." 

Her words smote him like a shock, absorbed as he 
was in a spectacle of human misery which might 
decide his career. He had told it to a woman, and 
this was her response. 

What if he had builded all his life to have his 
temple thus reduced to ashes? If his flame had 
been her sympathy, wherein could he now reillu- 
mine his lightless lamp? 

He thanked God he did not love her. Even with 
the gratitude came a spirit of irritation against her 
— against himself. 

Before he could ask her forgiveness for stupidity, 
for boring her, Van Anders voice broke in : 

"I've come to say good-night," 
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T Philip's breakfast-plate next morning 
was a note from his father: 



" I am leaving with Messrs. Stuyvesant & 
Fordyce for a trial tour of the G. Q. & R., to 
be gone at least six weeks. The syndicate is formed, and 
I have reserved you a position. On my return we can talk 
things over. In the meantime, run up against all the 
common-sense you can. 

" Yours in haste, 

Joel Longstreth." 
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Philip read the letter, then finished his news- 
papers. It was within an hour of his appointment 
with the Matzen, Schrank & Shertzy Shoe Com- 
pany, of Randall, New York. He met on the steps 
of his house a messenger with a note from Mrs. 
Annesley. She was "opening her country-house, 
Reedmore, for the skating. Would he go over 
for Sunday? Meet them — Van Anders and the 
Throckmortons — at Thirty-fourth Street at three 
o'clock," etc. 

He dashed off a note at the hall-table, accepting; 
then, following the messenger, went through to a 
Madison Avenue electric-car. 
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Here and there along Broadway, opposite City 
Hall Park, remain certain old office buildings, 
possessed of certain pathos, left as they are for a 
breath's space between sky-scrapers. Brick and 
brown -stone facades, sign -covered, hide from the 
enormous land-sweep of cosmopolitan change. Soon, 
however, they will give way for Babels, rising 
heaven-mocking, darkening the atmosphere in their 
cave-dweller-like immensity, raising at night to New 
York harbor luminous mountains of light. 

One of these old buildings was Longstreth's des- 
tination. Here by appointment he met the little 
lawyer of the Randall firm. 

Philip said : " I am ready to sign the Randall con- 
tracts to-day." 

The attorney returned : " We ain't, unfortunately." 

Philip drew clear brows in annoyance. 

"I guess I could put the deal through in a few 
weeks; it's better for you to hold off, anyway, Mr. 
Longstreth." 

"Indeed?" 

" Several creditors are about to make concessions 
with the firm to-day, whereas if they had wind of 
the new adjustment they'd hold off, you can be sure, 
and demand full payment at time of settlement and 
new partnership. It's just because the business is 
in a snarl that you're getting it cheap. See?" 

"It's a matter of indifference to me when you 
clear your obligations," said the gentleman. " You 
have mentioned a net sum for the one-third inter- 
est, and another for the liabilities. I accept these 
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two figures, and I expect, aside from these, to have 
the decks clear." 

"You wouldn't object, now, to assuming liabilities 
just one-half the sum you mention?" 

"Naturally." 

Judkins put forth a soiled and cuffless hand and 
laid it on Longstreth's immaculate sleeve. 

"These creditors are rampant. They're going 
to have fifty per cent, on the dollar in twenty days 
or make a fight for the whole sum. If they do this, 
one member of the firm will go into bankruptcy 
— Mr. Matzen, I mean. He has no private fortune. 
What the effect of this on the firm will be I can't 
say. The creditors, however, are afraid to force 
matters. See?" 

No," said Longstreth, severely, "I don't see." 
Why, it's like this," diagrammed Judkins, clear- 
ly. " If partnership's dissolved to-day the blooming 
business falls on Shertzy and Schrank; and that 
means on you, if you come in before the adjust- 
ment is affected. Matzen's in the worst kind of a 
hole. Schrank holds a mortgage on his house 
and the interest's way overdue. But if you agree 
to fifty per cent, in thirty days, why, then, Schrank 
says to Matzen : ' Look ahere, old man, you pay one- 
third share of this fifty cents on the dollar, and I'll 
lay low about your mortgage, call off all interest 
due, and will reduce the principal.' So in thirty 
days you, Mr. Longstreth, can come into the firm 
junior partner and all liabilities reduced fifty per 
cent." 
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Philip made a memorandum on the paper before 
him. Judkins waited patiently, then repeated: 

"Otherwise the whole blooming business falls 
on the senior partners." 

The unsympathetic face of his distinguished op- 
posite showed no signs of acceptance. 

"Why/' asked Longstreth, "doesn't Matzen 
get out to-day, since I am here and ready? It's 
his best affair, beyond doubt." 

Be-cause" — Judkins sighed at the obstinacy — 
Schrank's mortgage is due — to-day — see? If Mat- 
zen gets out of the partnership, Schrank '11 come 
down on him for the whole sum. And if you come 
in before the adjustment is made the creditors will 
want dollar for dollar — see ?" 

"It amounts to the same thing for Mr. Matzen," 
Longstreth said, "if he has to pay up in thirty 
days." 

"No, sir, it don't," Judkins emphasized. "It's 
a very different thing between to-day and thirty 
days. He might claw together his one-third of 
fifty per cent, in a month. He hasn't got a red 
to-day," he said, "not a copper, and Schrank hates 
him; in thirty days he can turn round to purpose. 
He's got some show for April — he's a picked chicken 
for the present." 

Philip enclosed his jottings of his memoranda by 
a neat circle. 

"It seems to me you've got Matzen pretty well 
tied in; as his lawyer, you've looked after him like 
a father." 
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The other smiled and winked fast. " Matzen owes 
me money, too/' he informed — "a lot." 

" Poor devil, " murmured Longstreth. " And how 
are you going to bleed him?" 

Judkins bridled and sat up to his best height. 
"I'm not bleeding anybody/' he said, quickly. "I 
am arranging for the best advantage of all parties, 
as you will see." 

Philip, with quick intuition, changed his tone to 
a show of confidence. "And for me, now," he said, 
calmly; "what are you going to do for me?" 

The lawyer regarded genially the millionaire, 
as he supposed Longstreth to be; the young man 
before him possessed a nonchalance baffling. Philip 
had grace that attracted, and a poise that impressed, 
and though Judkins 's ways and means were nearly 
Greek to the clean-minded gentleman, in reality the 
smaller nature was under the spell of the greater. 
Judkins admired the well-fitting, dark clothes, the 
spotless linen, the red cravat; the nap of serge seem- 
ed to go down an inch in the cloth of Longstreth's 
clothes before it reached the woof of the stuff. He 
was gray-gloved, and in his fingers his gold pencil 
traced round about his jotted figures. 

"For you," replied Mr. Judkins, confidingly, "I 
will look out. By this arrangement you enter the 
firm in thirty days with, as I said, your liabilities 
reduced fifty per cent. — half a hundred, mark you. 
I've got no doubt" — he smiled unctuously — "but 
that you will take right hold of the management. 
What, now," he suggested, as though it were a 
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sudden inspiration, "what if I could treat with our 
creditors to remit until January? That would be 
worth something, now — wouldn't it? But it's be- 
tween you and me, Mr. Longstreth." 

Judkins leaned forward, placed his elbows on the 
desk, and said: "There is, of course, one way in 
which this Matzen matter could be at once closed 
up. You see, I am acting for all parties. You 
could pay me this money Matzen will have to raise 
in thirty days — this one-third of fifty per cent. — 
and I could use it in such a way that we might get 
a further share from the creditors. You would 
help Matzen, and need not be known in the trans- 
action at all. That would be good business." 

He ended with low emphasis, and leaned back to 
watch Philip. 

"When," asked his vis-ltrvis, "are you going to 
come down on Mr. Matzen for your debt, Judkins?" 

"Oh, that," said Judkins, "is quite between my 
client and me." 

Longstreth bowed, as there did not seem to be 
anything else to do. There was nothing here on 
which he could put his hand to stay the inevitable 
complication; he was far more interested at this 
present moment in the unknown partner, Matzen, 
than he was even in Randall. He seemed to see 
before him a victim of the cleverness of this lawyer, 
and what he believed must be the greed of Schrank. 
"Of course," he said to himself, "Matzen may be 
— probably is — a villain, but he is well scorched. 
I'm sorry for him. I hate the whole business." 
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What's Mr. Shertzy like?" 
Oh, Shertzy," replied the lawyer, "is an expert 
operator himself; he's a German; he supervises 
personally the shops — what I believe you want to 
do, isn't it? Well, he's a floor gentleman; they 
call him a master superintendent; he pays the 
hands — buys supplies." 

"Now, Judkins" — Longstreth spoke abruptly — 
"what shall I owe you for my part of the busi- 
ness?" 

Judkins considered him carefully. A bird to be 
plucked — such a one as had never fluttered into his 
yard before. Judkins, accustomed in his third-class 
lines to meet daily with his own sort, and constantly 
with a better sort, met this kind of a client rarely. 
The first grade of lawyers considered him canaille ; 
the second-class lawyers regarded him jealously be- 
cause of his success, and ridiculed and vilified him 
for his principles. So if Judkins was a black enig- 
ma to Longstreth, Longstreth was a new species to 
Judkins. 

That very morning Judkins had perused the yel- 
low-journal accounts of the luxurious private car 
which had taken the three railroad kings to the far 
West and South. A son of one of these royalties 
sat before the little man in the musty office of an 
unsuccessful manufacturer. Just what the extent 
of this Longstreth's folly was, Judkins wondered. 
What could he strike him for? 

"Why, you told me that you had a lawyer, Mr. 
Longstreth." 
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"Yes," said Philip, "Carson & Rhodes." 

Judkins bowed dumbly, though they did not really 
affright him — he snapped his fingers at them men- 
tally. 

"You will understand," said Philip — he replaced 
his gold pencil on his chain, folded up his little 
paper, and rose — " you will understand that you have 
let me in all round, as I might say." He smiled 
frankly at his vis-brvis. Once more he unfolded the 
paper and read it. 

"I've roughly figured it out here. The creditors 
whom you are going to get out of a rotten claim 
will be none the less kind to you. Schrank will 
naturally not forget you — his bed is roses. Matzen, 
poor devil," he repeated, "as far as I can see, will 
owe you his reputation absolutely, and he ought 
to pay you at least all he owes. If he can, as you 
say, claw together anything after these thirty days 
of sweating out money by fair means and foul — " 

Judkins started at the swell's frank language. 

"Now," said Longstreth, "you seem to have 
my interest at heart, and the beauty of the whole 
thing is that it's above criticism; of its kind it's a 
masterpiece. I shall distinctly owe you something. 
I shall probably" — here Judkins really started — 
"accept your plan as it stands." 

On the frank eyes of his companion the lawyer 
dared to let his own rest for a twinkling, like leaky 
boats safe for the hundredth part of a moment on 
seas of glass. 

" You have," continued Philip Longstreth," let me 
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into a good thing, and while I call your business 
'dirty'" — Judkins quite jumped here — "I shall pay 
for it. Meanwhile " — Longstreth got into his over- 
coat and took his hat in his hand — " meanwhile, will 
you do me one more favor? Please keep me, and 
my name, out of the whole thing for the present. 
I cannot close to-day, as I expected to do. I want 
thirty days now to think it over." 

"But," said Judkins, "we have given our words 
that we'll settle in thirty days." 

What would you do were I out of the question?" 
Get out," hurried the lawyer, more quickly than 
he knew; "get right out." 

Philip was surprised. " How ?" 

"SelltoShertzy?" 

"Oh, he wants to buy, does he?" 

"Yes, only he won't buy unless there's a clear 
debt." 

"Oh!" said Longstreth ; "credit restored?" 

"Exactly." 

"And? — " queried the young man. 

"Why, in that case, we'd have to touch Matzen 
pretty hard, I'm afraid." 

"He's in deep?" 

"To his neck," acquiesced Judkins. 

"For all parties concerned he's a sort of a sacri- 
fice, isn't he?" pondered Philip. 

"Yes," nodded the other, with an unpleasant 
smile; "a necessary one, as you'll agree." 

"In which case my postponement is leaving mat- 
ters as they were, pretty much. You'll get nothing 
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by squeezing Matzen now, and on the appointed 
time he will pay his part and Schrank or I will 
step into the breach/' 

Judkins considered a moment. "Do you want 
to wait?" 

44 Yes," said Longstreth frankly, "until my fa- 
ther's return." 

" Well " — the lawyer stirred the papers at his side 
—"I'll fix it up for you." 

Longstreth would have liked a mental disinfectant. 
His mind felt unclean. It was as though his head 
had appeared actually grown smaller, his heart con- 
tracted. As he passed out of the little office he saw 
a boy sitting at a desk in the narrow hallway. 

"Is Mr. Matzen in New York, and will you give 
me his address?" 

The boy wrote for him on a card. "And he's 
going up into the State to-morrow." 

"Upham Matzen, Astor House," Longstreth read 
on the bit of pasteboard on his way down-stairs in 
the elevator. 

It was half-past twelve when he reached the street. 
He had plenty of time to see Matzen, go up-town, 
lunch, and catch the 3:25 train. He wanted to 
shake, for the moment, the tangle. He wanted to 
see the American winter woods, and he was obliged 
to confess that he wanted very much indeed to see 
Miss Throckmorton again. 

The hurrying crowd touched his arms ; the streets 
under-foot were black with slush. On his left, long 
lines of high business houses sent forth from their 
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doors hurrying men, well buttoned up to their 
chins against intense cold. They strode, shoulders 
bent, against the blast. Among them Longstreth 
stood erect. The wind struck at his chest, against 
his face, with stinging force. On his right clanged 
the cable-cars, held in check by policemen at the 
corners, the yellow conveyances crowding fast one 
on the other, filled to overflowing; the grip-men, 
their breath frozen to their mustaches and beards, 
clung to the freezing iron of the brakes. Over the 
onrush of the mighty city the sky was hard, cloud- 
lessly blue. 

At the Astor House, Longstreth waited in one of 
the stuffy parlors to learn the whereabouts of Matzen. 
He had walked fast, and deeply breathed the intense 
air; the atmosphere of the room, heated to suff oca- 
cation, was unendurable. He threw his overcoat on 
a chair. His name had found Matzen in the office; 
this gentleman responded, entering with Long- 
streth 's card in his hand. 

Philip had imagined a personality who should be 
Judkins's tool, a weak, shifting, unsuccessful in- 
dividual, further to feed his already vacant sym- 
pathy. He was obliged to turn his page over 
on which he had drawn this picture; it did not 
correspond to the person who entered. Matzen, 
gray-mustached, blue -eyed, was distinctly dapper. 
He wore the regulation diamond stud. He was 
much surprised at the summons and the sum- 
moner. 

"Didn't you meet Judkins?" 
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" I met him, but I was disappointed not to see Mr. 
Schrank and yourself." 

►; " Oh — I — they thought — we thought that Judkins 
would represent us all right." 

" He represented you/' said Longstreth — "quite." 

" Yes, yes," nodded the other. " Did you wind 
things up?" 

"They didn't culminate. We've postponed the 
matter for thirty days." 

Here his vis-dr-vis began to fulfil the requirements. 
He stared, frankly, unmistakably terrified. " You 
postponed — why, I understood," he faltered, "you 
were quite ready to close in." 

"I was ready; it seems to have been best to wait 
a little." 

The senior partner turned his ring about. His 
eyes left his companion, whom he absolutely forgot. 
Indeed, his immediate thought was necessary to 
solve the vital question, " What the devil am I go- 
ing to do?" 

"Mr. Judkins has been frank with me," said 
Longstreth. 

Matzen was surprised at the adjective. "Frank! 
—Judkins?" 

" He was, at least, full in his explanation of the 
affair." 

"Oh, he's smart," Matzen murmured, absently. 

"He's a scoundrel," Longstreth simply said. 
"You know it." 

This brought the senior partner forcibly into the 
presence of his guest. He stared in blank astonish- 
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ment. "Oh, I don't know; he's very smart, indeed; 
he has pulled us out of tight holes — " 

"You are in a deeper one than you have ever 
been before," said his guest; "he picked you dry as 
a bone, baled you clean as a boat." 

Mr. Matzen had taken off the diamond ring; he 
balanced it in his palm and raised his face to his 
strange companion, his mask of ease gone. He 
looked ten years older than he was. 

"Yes," he said, quietly, "I'm absolutely ruined." 

He shrugged his shoulders with an attempt at 
nonchalance; it was pitiful. Over his eyes a slight 
film came. But here his guest was leaning forward, 
filling the silence with swift sentences that ran one 
on another — so fast, yet so clearly, that poor Matzen, 
though he found difficulty in following them, had no 
difficulty in understanding their generous, miracu- 
lous drift. Longstreth's eyes were fixed upon him 
with a look of brotherly interest, human pity, and 
sympathy, rare to see in a friend, miracle to find 
in a stranger. Philip reached the end of his extraor- 
dinary proposition and paused. "Do you under- 
stand me?" he smiled. 

Matzen's voice, hoarse, strained, replied : " If Pm 
in my right mind, I understand you; but it's im- 
possible to believe you." 

His visitor laughed. " I suppose it is !" 

Matzen was obliged to nod his head. 

" If I were where you are," said the young man, 
" I confess that I should hope to find some one who 
was doing what I want you to let me do for you — " 
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"Oh, you wouldn't find them/' hastily interrupt- 
ed Mr. Matzen. "You can bet your life on that." 

"We've a great deal to talk about/' said Long- 
streth. "Can you meet me — let us say day after 
to-morrow at my house at nine in the evening?" 

"I've got to go to Randall to-morrow." 

"Can't you put it off?" 

"I guess I could." 

"If you'll put off Randall till next week, I'll go 
up with you/' Longstreth suggested. 

Here the clock struck one. He picked up his 
coat. "It's hardly necessary for me to say how 
confidential this is." 

Matzen helped him get into his overcoat. "Oh, 
certainly not." 

They were no longer two here. The bell-boy 
ushered upon their presence Mr. Judkins. Matzen 
he caught, surprised, like a rat in a trap. The older 
man turned scarlet and white in stripes; but Long- 
streth bowed as though it were the most natural 
thing, and the most desired, to meet again. He 
made his haste good, and, with courteous good- 
byes, left the senior partner in the lawyer's com- 
pany. 

"Well," said Judkins, lighting a bad cigar and 
smoking it with misplaced appreciation, " what the 
devil did he come here for?" 

" To talk about Randall," said Matzen, indifferent- 
ly. " He's shaky about it, isn't he? Wants to go 
all over the whole place with one of us — stay up there 
a day or two." 
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"That's all right," nodded Judkins,"but it ain't 
all." 

" No," shortly returned his client, with an asperity 
new, "it ain't all; he said if it would be any good 
to me he'd see you again, and arrange to buy out — 
slap down at once." 

Judkins was attentive. This coincided with his 
study of the frank young swell. 
And — by Jove I" 
Well?" encouraged the lawyer. 
I told him to look at his own pocket, to keep 
it buttoned up, and let Randall go to hell without 
him." 

"You did?" sneered Judkins. 

"I did," repeated Matzen, hotly. 

" You're a healthy senior partner," said the lawyer, 
softly. 

"It isn't because you have not looked after my 
health," returned Matzen, rude for the first time to 
Judkins, daring for the first. 

"Come," said Judkins, "you're in a very strange 
temper. Are you going up with him? I think, if 
you find it so infernally warm, we'd better send up 
somebody who can stand the smell of brimstone." 

"Oh, you go," said Matzen; "I ain't hungry for 
the place. I wish I may never see it again." 

The tool was galvanized for the moment's need. 
He was a new person. Mr. Judkins soothed him. 

"Cool down, Matzie; you'll get out of this all 
right." 

Matzen grunted. 
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What did he say about our talking this morn- 



ing?" 

"He said/' sharply replied the other, "that from 
the way things looked I was at the small end of 
the horn, and he was sorry for me." 

This was so near the truth, it clinched Matzen's 
theatrical success. 

"He's a suspicious cuss/' said the lawyer, in a 
complimentary tone, "and he hasn't any business 
sense. His father's gone off to buy the G. Q. & R." 

"I wonder how the old man will like Randall 
for a sinkpit," returned Matzen. 

Judkins didn't believe a word Matzen had said, and 
it changed his former delineation of the millionaire's 
son's character. " I shall continue to act as though 
he had not made his appearance," decided the law- 
yer. A note from Longstreth made this easy. He 
wrote: 

" Please consider me entirely out of the question in so 
far as any binding promises are concerned. I am going 
up to see Randall, and after that I shall await my father's 
return before giving decision. Meantime I shall be glad 
if before you close in with any one else you will let me 
know." 

Judkins had not advertised for the past year for 
a partner with a certain amount of capital to be 
sanguine regarding the appearance of some one 
to take Longstreth's place. The gentleman's ap- 
pearance had deceived him. Judkins believed him 
an impractical crank — otherwise he would never 
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have attempted the full explanation with which he 
had intended to "ball him up." 

Longstreth had unwound the tangle surprisingly 
— to the conclusion that the business "was dirty I" 

" Well/' grinned Judkins, as he read Philip's note, 
" if he wants the business ' cleaned up ' he'll have 
to pay for it !" 
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ACK of Leonardsville, surrounded by 
white fields and dazzling banks of crys- 
tallized snow, is the basin known as 
Ford's Pond. Above it spread a sky 
opaque, of purple intensity ; the deep winter blue 
of skies American, over whose heavenly arch all 
day has ridden an unclouded sun. The pond, 
frozen solid, tempted with adamantine surface shin- 
ing metals of the skaters. It was early afternoon. 
The wind had calmed ; only low-flying gusts, here 
and there, lifted feathery tops of giant drifts, whirl- 
ing them up into the golden air. Under the peculiar 
effect of the atmosphere, the snow lay blue in the 
hollows. In a fashionable wagonette-sleigh, drawn 
by two blue-ribbon horses, Mrs. Annesley's country 
party were whirled towards Ford's Pond. 

Mark, attractive specimen of unspoiled youth, 
was dangerously near to finding Mrs. Annesley 
his first passion. His sleek, blond head towards 
the lady, eagerly he tried to find excuse for the 
recreant Longstreth. 

Mrs. Annesley waived his apologies. "If you 
don't stop excusing him I shall hate him, and it's 
so much easier to forget him!" 
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Into Miss Throckmorton's cheeks the wind had 
whipped scarlet. Glorious weather, the animated 
sport they were to follow, called her exuberance to 
respond to glowing life. She turned to Van Anders. 
To-day she wonderfully unbent to him, was gra- 
ciousness personified. Chagrined to find herself 
victim of the troubling disappointment which 
clinched her heart with fine little pain when she 
saw Philip Longstreth was not of the party, she 
determined to disprove too great interest in the 
delinquent guest by animated interest in Van An- 
ders. 

Mrs. Annesley scanned the country through 
the half-opened window separating her from her 
footman. "Don't attempt to drive to the pond's 
edge. Leave us at the fence. . . . There is no 
excuse for constant breaches of social obligations. 
Be a philanthropist all you like, but don't attempt 
social fife at the same moment." 

Agnes laughed. "You are flattering to him. 
You must really miss Mr. Longstreth." 

Edith shrugged. "I really miss any man who 
would help me keep my feet on the ice. I have 
never skated in my life." 

The sleigh came to a stop. They descended. 
Mrs. Annesley, shod first, stood tottering, laughing, 
catching herself by frightened little steps, directing 
her erratic conversation to all and no one by pretty 
little exclamations. 

"Promise not to let me beyond arm's reach. 
Heavens 1 If I could only sit down softly 1" 
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"Edith, you are ridiculous. Cornel" Agnes 
caught her arm. 

"Horrors, you vandal I" Mrs. Annesley made a 
timid rebellion, but under the determined swing 
of the girl they actually started away. 

Van Anders had shod Constance, and now took 
his own skates from their bag. As he knelt on 
one knee she skated slowly around him, longing 
to strike away alone across that mysterious sheet 
of ice, taking with her thoughts crying all day 
to be indulged. 

Van Anders clamped his skates, and rose, ex- 
claiming: "There I Shall we go on?" 

She nodded, shot forward, he close behind. 

"Glorious — what a day!" The woman who sped 
in front of him as though her feet were winged was 
an agreeable figure to watch. She wore a close-fit- 
ting cloth dress, of the color the French call " ferns 
in the shadow." Her hat, a small fur toque, where, 
in a velvet knot, the tone of her dress was brilliant- 
ly repeated, came softly down upon her marvellous 
hair. Around her throat a boa of silver fox, 
slipping back a little from • her throat, reveal- 
ed above the collar of her dress the necklace of 
pearls. 

Van Anders thought that her skin, lustrous, 
opalescent, was of the gem's quality, fair and delicate 
in texture, warming in color up to her cheek's oval. 
"But you can't call it flesh," he decided: "it's com- 
plexion" — and said aloud: 

"When you marry eventually — " 
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"Thanks/' Constance softly interrupted, "for 
your faith, and your limit I" 

"You must marry a man who can appreciate 
how well you dress." 

"I am glad you approve. The man I marry is 
sure to, isn't he?" 

"Oh, heavens 1 I don't mean that blind appreci- 
ation," hurried Van Anders. "You must satisfy 
the taste of a connoisseur, who would tell you you 
dressed well even if you were — " 

"Another's," she finished, and laughed at his 
discomfort. "Oh, I understand. That would flat- 
ter me, but I don't hope for it." 

Here they crossed the path of the struggling Edith. 

"I am at every one's mercy." She seized Nich- 
olas by the arm; with quick skill he saved them 
both from a crashing fall. 

" My dear Nicholas ! ' ' She leaned on him, shaking 
with laughter. "Don't you know better than to 
come near me on the ice? The very sight of your 
wonderful gyrations fills me with nervous terror. It 
is a mania. I have to clutch you. It is irresistible." 

" I can take you everywhere, Mrs. Annesley," said 
Mark Throckmorton, eagerly. " Please try me." 

"I never knew what abject fear was before." 
She set Van Anders free and clung to Mark's arm. 
" I will never forgive you if you move, Mark, and if 
you don't get me off this slippery place that we are 
on at present I will never forgive you either." 

"Come along, then," he urged her; "it is the 
slipperiest part of the whole pond." 
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"I have not fallen/' she cried, "since I bumped 
my head in the nursery. I don't know how to fall. " 

"And you won't have to learn; but don't look 
down, look straight before you." 

"My dear, I am only too glad to," the lady said. 
"I feel as though the whole pond were rising to 
strike me a blow between the eyes. I seem to be 
falling on every inch of it. It is a horrible sport." 

"Nonsense! We are getting on famously." 

"I beg that we do 'get on/" she laughed, "at 
least an inch or two, or we will freeze to the ice 
where we stand." 

"Will you teach me to do that ravishing figure 
of which we are all so envious?" Agnes asked 
Nicholas. 

" With pleasure, but I must take both your hands. " 

Agnes tucked her muff under her arm and ex- 
tended her hands in their Sufede gloves. Her frank 
demand set Constance free. 

She watched the two a second, then shot off tow- 
ards the other end of the pond. 

Over the snow the sun poured showers of dazzling 
light, the white surface responded in scintillating 
flashes. Above, in the zenith, the sky seemed to 
vibrate, the fresh, fragrant air was intoxicative. 
She bent her head against the wind and skated, 
skated with long, swinging stroke ; the motion blew 
her hair about — sun in the sun. 

"Don't go beyond the bend, Miss Throckmorton," 
Nicholas warned. 

" Don't go out of sight, Connie/' ordered a brother- 
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ly voice. Mark, enraptured at Mrs. Annesley's prog- 
ress, and putting a white bean to the day's count, 
directed his pupil towards a new course. Van Anders 
was a devoted skater. His skill was being cleverly 
imitated by the girl, learning with winged feet. 

Thus Constance, unobserved, went her way, ex- 
hilarated by the motion, the blood rising hot to her 
cheeks, and eyes alone, as she opened and shut the 
lids, felt fresh and cool. Accelerating her speed, 
she loosened her fur, unfastened her jacket, shot 
away beyond sound of Edith's laughter. 

The wind had risen suddenly and blew a cloud 
against the kind sun. At once the festive, Christ- 
mas-card world dulled to melancholy twilight. Miss 
Throckmorton looked up, to see pines and green- 
crested cedars crouching down to the pond's edge 
. . . phantom trees. She entered the slough 
parting the twin ponds and skated farther and 
faster than she realized. 

Why had Longstreth not come? She would 
have said that from the first he had responded to 
her awakened sympathy; but the conversation 
in the drawing-room, which had filled her with 
much agitation, and which had been to him evi- 
dently impersonal, checked her thoughts. It did 
not check her feelings. 

Breathless, she slackened speed; she had circled 
Little Ford to its centre edge. Before her extended 
the gray sheet of ice. Little Ford appeared to be 
safe, and its surface stone. Ridiculous not to cross 
it I She took a forward stroke on the rock-hard 
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floor, struck directly towards the slough, when 
around the curve she saw Van Anders coming to 
fetch her — no, it was Mark! — then her heart re- 
proved her vision. A gray figure, a man in soft 
felt hat, long gray overcoat, hands in his pockets, 
a slight stoop from the shoulders because of his 
unusual height, the man she had determined to 
forget, and whose indifference had piqued and 
pained her — Longstreth was coming like a breeze. 
She sent him a call of welcome, she waved her muff, 
and the heart of life, flashed to her on a sudden, re- 
vealed. The subtlest mystery of existence unfolded. 
Across the distance between them she raised her 
face with greeting such as she had never given 
to any one else in the world, such as she could 
never give again. Intoxicated by the air, exhil- 
arated by the surprise, she bent to skate, to con- 
tinue her traverse that she might meet him half-way. 

From the second of their recognition neither of 
them had taken more than half a dozen strokes 
when a boom of the ice under their feet held them 
to pause. As by one accord, commanded by nat- 
ure, they stood immovable, distant from each other 
not more than twelve feet; between them what would 
have been their footing at the next moment sank 
into a soaking, bubbling, slowly devouring crevasse, 
wherein ice-blocks and slabs slipped, slid, floated, 
disappeared. 

"Skate back at once," commanded the man. 
" It is all right ; there is no more danger, but skate 
back." 
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"And you?" 

"I'll do the same; go around by the bank to you." 

The widening breach stretched from pond's edge 
to pond's edge horizontally across. 

Constance reached the shore in a moment's time 
and watched Longstreth skirt the cavern's edge 
and likewise make the bank, take off his skates, 
cut through the drifted snow and rough brush, com- 
ing as rapidly as he might towards her. Constance's 
€lan passed. The shock, the present danger, slight 
or great, struck her kindling flame to darkness. 
Her coursing blood and animated spirits had re- 
sponded to the figure that had appeared out of the 
grayness a moment before; but the flood that now 
rose, licking the ragged slabs of the severed ice, 
seemed to have laid its chill upon her; she shivered, 
and as Philip came tramping through the snow 
he brought to her nothing more than the acquaint- 
ance a few hours' old. And he on his part saw a 
pale girl, who raised to him eyes he remembered 
having thought very beautiful ; they were darkened 
— even her lips had grown white, and as she held 
out her hand it trembled. 

"It cannot be possible," thought Longstreth, 
"that she is unnerved to that extent by so little 
danger." 

" There really, you know, was no danger, because 
the pond is not above three feet deep, I should say." 

Between the man and woman was an abyss of 
convention more real than the gaining flood. Long- 
streth continued to make light of the event. 
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"Really?" she said. "Even an ice-bath is not 
attractive, you will confess. Please help me up 
the snow-bank; it must be nearly as deep as the 
pond." 

He drew her up the heavy, snowy steep. "It 
was a quick decision against our little meeting, 
wasn't it?" he laughed. 

"it was a very rude decision, since you call it 
one," said Miss Throckmorton. 

He bent to take off her skates, and from her face, 
as she watched him, the color which an hour before 
had made her brilliantly lovely was gone. He rose, 
thrust the skates in his pocket, and told how he miss- 
ed his train because of a business meeting which 
overran its appointed hour. The woman he had 
wanted to see again, to be with, whom he had broken 
into his life and made one of a country party, he 
found as lifeless as the snow-clouded day had become. 

"Do you think you can manage through the 
miserable trail I have just made? There — they are 
calling us!" He sent in answer a loud "Hello!" 
and Van Anders appeared, Mark behind him, around 
the bend. They saw the licking waters, the rent 
ice, and frantically waved to the approaching fig- 
ures, who reassured them from the distance. 

"Oh, I can get on perfectly," Miss Throckmorton 
was saying. "It was horrid, that threatening 
sound, wasn't it?" 

"That sound was the tang of the ice," said 
Philip. " A little too close, I agree, but there was 
something stunning about it." 
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Van Anders was the first to greet them, looking 
first at Constance, then at Longstreth. What had 
Little Ford done to her? She had sped away from 
them a radiant beauty; the change over the win- 
ter landscape cast a deeper spell over Miss Throck- 
morton. 

She took Van Anders's arm and fled away with 
him. Longstreth, between Edith and Agnes, said : 
" How awfully well Van skates. How awfully well 
those two look together." 

Edith gave a laugh that was not all sweet. " Is 
it your idea of a perfect combination?" she $aid; 
"it's not mine, I confess." 
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HE New York Sunday papers, coining to 
the country house-party at Reedmore, 
were full of Longstreth. A clever pen 
set forth, with definiteness Longstreth 
himself could not at this moment have claimed, 
his views on the labor question. After a garbled 
translation from the pamphlet in the French review, 
the reporter went on to say : 

" Mr. Longstreth' s departure is unique ; he is sacrificing 
money (a lot of it) and social life. Instead of appearing 
at various social functions, he will be haranguing shop 
hands, discussing with provincial experts the best pebble- 
goat dressing and the newest approved shape for the 
buyer of ready-made shoes. In thus becoming a working 
head in a remote factory, in a remote town, Mr. Longstreth 
cuts himself off from his family. It is authentically re- 
ported that his father," etc. 

From her boudoir Mrs. Annesley ran through 
to the room occupied by the eldest Miss Throck- 
morton. 

Her guest turned from her mirror, hand-glass 
poised, as Mrs. Annesley came in, opened the news- 
paper, and put it rustling down, outspread, on Con- 
stance's dressing-table. 
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"There! Read that!" 

" Who of us is caught red-handed?" Miss Throck- 
morton asked, bending to read, and paled at the 
heading, "Philip Longstreth's Fad." Mrs. Annes- 
ley punctuated with "Oh, reallys!" and "Heavens!" 
but the other devoured the type in silence — absorb- 
ed in the vulgarism, the frank outlaying of the 
future of the man who had won her first deep in- 
terest. 

She was softly exclaiming, "What stuff! what 
nonsense! — isn't it?" and looked towards her host- 
ess expecting she would take the report for its very 
least worth. 

Edith began to adjust her veil before Constance's 
mirror. 

She said, practically, and rather cruelly: "The 
report is stamped with truth. You know I said 
he was unusual — but I didn't know he was mad." 

"He's not mad," murmured the other voice. 

" Quite mad, I call it. I've no sympathies with 
eccentricities. He must find us horribly luxurious. 
I wonder," she laughed, "if I can't countermand 
my luncheon? What do you think would be clever 
of me to give him? — Cabbage and boiled potatoes? 
What do you say to asking a few Italian laborers 
from the new road? It's Sunday — they 're 'off'; 
he could study ' types ' ; we could have in the kitchen 
forks. The crime of hospitality is to 'discover a 
guest's tastes and cater to them.' " 

"How absurd you are, Edie!" 

Miss Throckmorton put her hands on Edith's 
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shoulders and turned her to face. " Where is Ran- 
dall?" In truth, this one phrase above the others 
had been poignant to her — "A remote factory 
town." How remote? 

"Where is Randall?" 

" ' Who is Sylvia?' " responded the thistledown of 
Mrs. Annesley's mood. "Perhaps Mr. Longstreth 
knows. Sylvia may live in Randall. That's a 
possibility that ransoms the affair from total com- 
monplaceness. ' ' 

"This is yellow journalism." Constance tapped 
the paper. 

Edith, for the first serious, frowned. "He is 
too nice, I mean to say, to make himself ridiculous 
— his father must writhe. Read on a little." 

He writhes to purpose," informed the girl. 

He is going to cut his son off with a shilling." 
The red flew into her face. 

"Cut him off — heavens!" Her hostess, delighted 
at each sensational development, almost snatched 
the paper, and herself read aloud a very faithful 
account of Mr. Longstreth senior's attitude towards 
his son's fad. As she closed, she shrugged and 
smiled at the girl, who had listened with bent brows 
and darkening gray eyes. 

"Go down when you're dressed, darling!" Lift- 
ing her veil, she kissed her. " Like most reformers, 
he appears to have a grudge against church — he's 
stopping at home." 

The Annesley library at Reedmore displayed 
the grace of Edith Annesley's undoubted taste. 
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Here she had seen Van Anders oftenest. Here 
she had been happiest, and she added objects of 
art from time to time, as they were votive offerings 
to the shrine where for years her sentimental devo- 
tions had been held. 

Both Longstreth and Van Anders had sent 
flowers from New York. Nicholas's gift alone 
was in evidence. His roses filled every available 
vase of silver and glass. The flooding sunlight 
spun round the flowers an atmosphere of gold. 
Longstreth thought: "This is the lap of indul- 
gence, the penumbra of idle delight." With de- 
licious fragrance the fast-opening buds gave them- 
selves with abandon absolute to the sun's caress. 
The Longstreth house was devoid of aesthetics; 
beauty in it had played no part. 

Consciousness of natural indolence, knowledge 
of undercurrents of passion in his nature, made 
him doggedly set face towards his scheme's instant 
accomplishment, determined him to put into im- 
mediate working the engines constructed in his 
peaceful German workshop. But, despite the vivid 
bringing of Randall to his mind by the papers, his 
thoughts were not in Western New York. Long- 
streth responded sympathetically to the environ- 
ment Edith Annesley had created in her modern, 
really delightful library. 

"She has no idea what a treat she's giving me. 
I have wanted to take something to the other class; 
I am beginning to see how badly I need a lesson 
in aesthetics." 
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Pictured by the press, his scheme showed vul- 
gar. Beauty had left a void in his life; there 
was another, more deeply personal. Could philan- 
thropy fill it? The vase nearest him held a single 
rose. In the room's heat, slowly every petal had 
unclosed. Not content with the swift, generous 
giving of itself, the leaves folded themselves back . . . 
back . . . widely extending, offering to the sun the in- 
most delicate fibres of the rose, the golden-heart, full- 
blown. The flower, priestess to the sun, should 
live upon gules of light. Longstreth, growing 
more sensitive to beauty, feasted on the absolute 
idyl of the rose. It became one with perfection 
he had lately seen; exquisite, with a pure, serene 
beauty like to that of one woman — Constance. With 
the recollection fell the fringe of disappointment 
fatally pendent to most memories. 

And here, as though she rebelled that he should 
longer misjudge her, as though she said : " I come 
in the flesh — Rose, if you like — ready to yield, to 
unfold; but, mark you — in sun, in more than sun, 
in fire's compelling warmness!" 

As though she spoke for herself against his blind 
miscomprehension, Constance came into the library. 

She had dressed with more than intelligence; 
he should find her, as far as her power and taste 
could make possible, good to look upon. 

Whatever the man's exclamation as he sprang 
to his feet, it was a word that proved she had suc- 
ceeded well. 

Her voice betrayed her excitement as she bade 
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him "Good -morning. Your secret is out/' she 
pointed to the newspapers. 

He laughed, and, looking at her, told her without 
words that he was glad she had come to him here, 
where the little leaping fire in the chimney-place 
greeted with impersonal voice. 

"My secret?" — blurted wantonly out — "told, in 
point of fact, to we /" It pleased him to share the 
remoteness of midwinter country, the intimacy of 
the quiet room with her. 

She was saying, "Your secret told to you? You 
mean to say — " 

He took up one of the papers. "Is that a por- 
trait of me?" He touched the nearest caricature 
— pleasant combination of head -waiter and prize- 
fighter. 

She laughed, then frowned, personally annoyed 
at the public misrepresentation. " Frankly, it's too 
awful." 

"The text is about as like my idea." 

"Really — really!" Joy in her tone was unmis- 
takable. "You don't know how glad I ami" 

He said: "It's exaggerated, premature. It oc- 
curs to me to be a clever play on the part of an un- 
scrupulous lawyer to force me into the affair — this 
will bore you." 

A quick lifting of eyebrows, slight, dark line run- 
ning, finely arched, under low forehead, above gray 
eyes, a pretty lifting of the mouth's curves, denied 
charmingly that Longstreth could tire what Con- 
stance aloud would have called . . ."Friendship!" 
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"It's evidently much in your mind; the public 
has its eye upon it. Tell me what the truth is, 
will you?" 

He was silent. 

Miss Throckmorton had chosen to sit in the win- 
dow's seat. Velvet cushions held her around. 

"Nothing harsher than velvet has touched her; 
nothing more plebeian than the dress she wears 
ever robes her." 

He thought this, his eyes on the small volume 
of sonnets in his hands. 

"You believe there exists between the classes a 
gulf impassable, Miss Throckmorton?" 
A natural division — yes." 
Some of us must try to bridge the gulf." 
Bridge?" she murmured. "Your word is per- 
fect I It's a means for going to and fro I" 

"You mean that return is inevitable — each man 
to his own side?" Philip caught quickly. 

"I think so." 

"Then your stand-point is more ultimate, more 
rigorous, than mine even !" He smiled. "In that 
case some of us should go over and find our brothers 
and live with them; draw up the bridge; back it 
down — never go back." 

Her heart sank. "You make me plead against 
my will for the side opposed." 

He nodded, exultant to have trapped her. 

Constance was unused to the tumult her mind 
offered for control. She had a dozen arguments to 
disprove — "truisms," she thought, "to pit against 
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visions." She scorned the waste of breath it would 
mean. She strongly revolted that he — he, of all 
men — should build this ideal figment-house, which, 
however interesting, she could never inhabit. Be- 
cause of unselfishness and womanly tact, unwilling 
to oppose, hesitating to offer a will contrary to the 
will of one dear, she forced neutrality into her hostile 
grounds, and said, evenly : 

"You say the papers have garbled — but how? 
I don't see?" 

"I intend becoming part of the working machine, 
one of the company of workers. On the other side 
of the gulf," he emphasized, smiling, "they are 
enduring what we have never comprehended. Their 
petty grievances make a gigantic wrong. I don't 
intend to use my life creating hypotheses, amassing 
details, deducting facts for the next man to dis- 
prove. Since I am not a laborer born, I can be 
an employer. These chaps" — he nodded towards 
the paper — " have done what they can to spoil my 
plan." 

"I wish," mused Constance, "they had done all." 

" They make it complicated, intricate, voluminous, 
whereas I couldn't fill even a page with what I think. 
Systems economic, socialistic ephemera, ball up the 
brain with theories. I shall practically live in the 
condition of employer to employed. This stuff 
will do me harm"; he nodded again towards the 
paper. "Randall itself must think of me as a 
member of a business house — in no other light." 

With the first few words he had been led to say he 
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picked up his tools, touching, smoothing the sur- 
face of his wooden statue. He lost sight of Miss 
Throckmorton's repulsion to the annals of the 
poor. In the silence she offered he talked as he had 
never talked to another in the world. 

None of the aggressiveness of the fanatic made 
Longstreth insistent; none of the awkwardness of 
the student demarked him from his worldly com- 
panions. He appealed rather than sought to per- 
suade, putting himself, as it were, in the audience, 
seeking to convince not alone an antagonist, but 
himself. 

His graceful compromise to the complexion of 
other people's minds made Van Anders call him " a 
temporizer," and women think him delightful. It 
was an unconscious protection of his individuality, a 
reluctance to put his will in question. His direction 
once determined to his own/conviction, he pursued 
his way without marking it out for the world's eyes. 
Too human not to attentively be interested in men's 
points of view, he listened, holding meanwhile 
jealously secret his opposed intent. It was an 
obstinacy colossal, and by his fellows undreamed. 
From the instant his course became clear to his 
spiritual vision, it was as inevitable to him as eter- 
nal law; it was the fatality of his temperament. 

He looked towards Miss Throckmorton with every 
pause, to touch the thread of sympathy; saw her 
quiet, graceful figure in motionless repose, the se- 
rene face raised to him. Constance sat tranquil- 
ly, her arms along her lap, her gracious, beautiful 
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hands together. He could never dream how rooted 
she was against his ideal jealous disapproving, 
how heretic she was to his creed. 

In his first silence, vibrating with his purpose, he 
drew a long breath and waited. Constance leaned 
forward ; her cheeks had caught the fire's ardor ; 
they were burning. Her voice shook as she made 
a feminine appeal that something more than her 
woman's logic might sting the man to reason I 

" Is it true that your father — that Mr. Longstreth 
— so bitterly opposes?" 

Longstreth stirred. Her effect had been made; 
she swung him forcibly to attention. 

"My father is bitterly opposed," he said, quietly; 
"for this reason alone I have delayed my decision." 

Already she had summoned before him a scene of 
which she was herself ignorant. He saw his father 
in the library as he had seen him last. Angrily his 
words dinned at Philip, "A preaching shoemaker." 

"Don't! " said the woman at his side. 

He turned to her quickly. 

"Don't go to Randall I" For the life of her she 
could not better frame the injunction, the command, 
the entreaty. The tightening of her heart released ; 
she met the man's surprised look with no quiver of 
her own lids, no flush of shame. She said, ardently : 

" Why put talent and youth into such tremendous 
sacrifice. ... If I thought you were all dreamer, all 
fanatic, ... I would be silent. I foresee disaster." 

She clasped her hands, leaned forward still nearer 
him, wonderfully stirred. 
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"Those people can't understand you; they will 
probably misjudge you. You will suffer horribly. 
And your father!" 

Thinking of the father, she permitted herself 
greater lee-way. Smiling deliciously, inclining her 
head as though offering gracious welcome : " You 
belong to us I" — dear privilege! " Society needs you ; 
not to go from its pale to sacrifice, but to stay, to 
live a reasonable life in your own environment." 

He was thinking : " This is the woman to whom 
in wretched impulsiveness I said, ' Let me ask you 
something,' and meant, God knows how much." 

She felt his trend of thought. " I know I have no 
right to speak like this." 

He assured, "Yes, yes, I am glad to know." 
As he accepted her antagonism to his scheme, she 
with quick irritation began to hate her point of 
view; she had been against him uselessly, failed 
to alter him one whit. 

Longstreth turned in his hands the volume of 
sonnets in their crimson binding. He, too, was 
stung by the horrid prick of irritated pride that so 
little did she respond — as beauty exquisite told him 
she should — to his ideals. 

"Perfect as her jewels." Lifting his head sud- 
denly, he met the subdued sparkle of her fine eyes, 
saw brightness of her lips, readily outlined ; intense 
color stopping short to meet the white cold of her 
fair skin. 

" Perfect as her pearls — as cold!" He was angry 
with her. 
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She touched the book he held. 

"What were you reading when I came in?" 

He made no reply — considered boldly the trans- 
parent pureness of her face. She epitomized con- 
vention: epitomized the world. Irritation spurred 
him to a surprising leap: anger whipped him to a 
brutality of which he did not know himself capable. 

Constance's hand lay, a lily, on the arm of Long- 
streth's chair. He possessed it an instant in both 
his, let it fall. 

"You shall go with me — to Randall — we will 
cross the bridge — never return." 

She withdrew, back — back — slowly, not from 
his actual approach, for he had not stirred. 

"No !" she said, repeated deeply, "No." 

Her regard challenged him. Longstreth's face 
was white; his eyes, blue as April heavens, seemed 
to burn like prisms in snow. 

She couldn't bear it, so covered sight with the 
hand he had held. 

On the moment's tenseness the voices of the re- 
turning Christians broke cheerfully. Edith and 
her guests had come back from church. 

Longstreth and Constance rose; they stood de- 
fiantly facing ; the woman death pale, her hair, the 
sun back of it, an aureole, a flame; above her collar's 
richness of lace and jewels her long neck lifted, 
displaying exquisite point of chin. 

Dazzling, blond, Lillith, in her cold refusal she 
reined in well senses that would leap to him. They 
should leap to love; no less I 
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Across hall and drawing-room came Edith An- 
nesley's laugh, sweet, penetrating. 

Longstreth said: "I told you I would beg a 
favor; I didn't know it would rush like this from 
my tongue. " His voice was thickening, despite him. 

He hurried. 

"Again I ask" — unconsciously he altered com- 
mand to request — " again, will you go — " 

She trembled, breathed quick, was forced to 
give her words to her breath's last wings — "Oh 
— no, never." 

He bowed, put out his hand with extraordinary 
transformation from love — if love it were — to every- 
day courtesy. 

"I thank you for listening so long." 

For the tenth of a second she let her hand rest in 
his, then turned to the window — went close to it, 
and so stood shaking. 

The gay mingled voices of the entering hostess 
and her guests filled the room. 

Van Anders, whose devotion had been disturb- 
ed by the knowledge of the intimate t6te-&-t$te in 
Edith's library, went over to Constance. 

Edith said, "I hope Constance has played for 
us all against Randall." She put her prayer-book 
down, her gloves on it. 

"Miss Throckmorton is dangerous oracle," re- 
plied Longstreth; "she has a great way of making 
one almost believe herl" 

Agnes, bright with fresh air, piquant with a 
spirit of contradiction, joined them as they stood. 
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Mr. Longstreth's idea is splendid/' she said; 
it's a stunning scheme/' paused a second, not quite 
clear as to what she really thought. 

" I can't quite see you in a shoe factory, I confess ; 
aren't there lots of traditions about shoemakers? 
You will be ill-shod, wear leather aprons — or, is that 
a blacksmith's coat of arms ? At all events, don't 
be guilty of favoritism in Randall. You will have 
to take Mollie and Nellie and Annie driving on 
alternate Sundays." 

Edith laughed and said : " We'll adjourn every- 
thing in the cause of converting you, even luncheon, 
unless you think we can continue the Salvation 
Army service over quails and champagne. Did 
you tell him my scheme for a new menu, Connie?" 

Van Anders, in the tone which implies doubt in a 
thing we know to be true and despise, said, " Long- 
streth, you don't mean to say there's really any 
truth in that stuff ?" He waved to the papers. 

"Yes." 

"It's a magnificent sacrifice I" He, too, had read 
" a remote factory town. " Philip, over Van Anders's 
head, met Miss Throckmorton's eyes. 

"What do you say" — she came forward with a 
pretty gesture — "what do you say to treating him 
better than the press? Let's drop the subject 1" 
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T was late afternoon on the day follow- 
ing the Reedmore House party when 
Longstreth went up-town. As he entered 
his house, the heavy front door was 
closed, reverberating behind him. The dull voice as 
oak was received into casing, sharper click as lock 
slipped to groove and clasped, placed, (he chose to 
think) an audible finale after the worldly chapter of 
his life. 

He went directly to his study, one of two rooms 
which had always formed his suite in his father's 
house. 

He found the heat stifling, exclaimed, turned off 
the steam, and threw open wide the windows. The 
air, dazzling with sun, sweet and cold rushed in; on 
its wings poignancy, bitterness; penetrating needles 
that soon rising winds should drive home. 

Longstreth, his hands in his pockets, stood full 
in the breast of the fresh air. He had walked up 
town and was tingling. "What a climate! Fear- 
ful to be poor in — bad enough to be rich in! It 
kills weaklings off by handfuls. Surely the Amer- 
ican survivor must be fittest of all!" All day he 
had been endeavoring to forget something unpleas- 
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ant. Like his father, he could shift, as a rule, 
responsibilities other than those the moment's 
exigence presented. Whenever he recalled Reed- 
more he grew hot. There was something on his 
heart that he didn't want to touch, lest it prove a 
bruise, and ache I He had not, according to usual 
form, proposed to Miss Throckmorton. He had 
neither asked her to marry him nor told her that 
he loved her. But however unconventional his 
quick surging words, if she had love to give, they 
called it to respond. So he felt; and saw no bar- 
barism in his selfish, masterful demand. 

The wind, sun -gilded, set the window -shade 
flapping, the papers on his table rustling. The 
room had grown cold. He closed the window, 
and turned to pick up papers blown to the floor 
and arrange his desk's disorder. 

The beautiless details of his surroundings struck 
him as especially hideous, fresh as his impression 
was of Reedmore. The pattern of the dingy carpet 
his boy-eyes had followed many a time all through 
the conventional intricacies. The walnut furniture 
was as formal and unlovely as he had thought 
years ago. When he had heard "new furniture" 
spoken of in connection with house furnishing in 
his boyhood he had wondered if this walnut set had 
once been new, and why it was ever made. Scru- 
pulously his domain had been kept from change, 
as it had been kept in scrupulous order. His bed- 
room adjoining was as meagre as an ascetic's. 
Here his boyhood had passed companionless, his 
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youth unbrothered ; from here he must go out 
alone. 

On his table were stacked sociological works in 
German and French; reviews, pamphlets, offering 
blue covers and dust-stained edges. Among the 
books was a pile of magazines containing his well- 
known essay. The sight gave him a twinge. In 
his overcoat pocket reposed a copy of Le Rapproche- 
ment des Classes; he had taken it to Reedmore — 
absorbed fool that he was I He would never read 
it to Miss Throckmorton now. 

His books, sole companions of his meditative 
idealism, spoke to Ijis mood their eternal solace of 
labor, absorption, forgetfulness. The table in the 
centre of the room was an altar. He went towards it 
slowly. " By the sweat of thy brow " — if the body's 
nourishment is so gained by labor, are not surely 
the spirit's needs met by the psychic manna, the 
travail of brain and intelligence? 

"I have been near to loving — near to adoring." 

As he mused, his thought, warmer than he knew, 
led him to an idea fantastic. 

" I might wire my father that I have run up against 
the common - sense. Buy a Panhard automobile 
and enter it in the contest. Drive Hendricks's four 
to Albany on a wager. In those events I'm reason- 
ably certain to win. Then go to her again." 

His man brought Longstreth a note and a wire. 
The despatch told him that Van Anders would ap- 
pear as requested, after dinner. The note, that Mr. 
Matzen accepted Longstreth 's invitation to dine at 
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eight. Arrangements had been made for them to 
go to Randall the following Sunday. 

Longstreth put despatch and letter on his table; 
at his side was Carl Wunderman's Pulse of Human- 
ity. He opened it at random and read : 

" The relationship least developed is the tie of brother- 
hood. Passion has led man to creation, never to salvation. 
Emotion stings often to heroics. 

" For the love of woman men sacrifice their souls ; for 
gratification abase manhood. Whereas the purely spir- 
itual relation of brotherhood, sacrifice of mankind for 
mankind, has found such rare disciples that the im- 
mortals who have exemplified it were'tfirst called fools and 
maniacs, then martyrs — lastly saints. The only sen- 
timent Christ called divine was the love for humanity, 
the brotherhood of mankind." 

Longstreth chose a soft pencil and blackly wrote 
along the page margin : 

..." Fanatics, maniacs, martyrs, because of the very 
absence of that passion which would have made them 
kin with the world." 

That same evening Van Anders rang the bell 
at 69- Fifth Avenue — the Longstreths'. A note 
from Philip asking Van Anders's legal professional 
advice brought the gentleman in unwilling, not 
warmly cordial response. His host was still at 
coffee: the lawyer chose to wait his appearance 
and walked slowly to and fro in the long draw- 
ing-room. 
-Coming as he did from Edith Annesley's modern 
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house and its atmosphere sympathetic, the rail- 
road king's mansion, devoid of ornament, struck 
him as impressively hideous. 

Joel Longstreth had waited during late years 
for Philip's definite return as for a new birth. The 
home should grow modern to the younger's taste — 
Joel himself grow a new man in it and revel in the 
son himself. 

"What an awful atmosphere/' murmured the 
refined and difficult Van Anders. "How stifling!" 
Behind him rosewood folding-doors slid back, the 
host entered. To his figure, his faultless tenne, 
his personality, the tasteless room was awkward 
setting. 

"Sorry to make you wait, Van." They shook 
hands. "I was winding up a little affair with 
Matzen, the man I want you to meet. He is going 
to finish his cigar while we smoke here." 

Van Anders smoked an especial cigarette; he 
snapped his case open and Philip chose one; Van 
Anders took its mate, slim and white. They seated 
themselves at opposite ends on the same divan, 
and as Longstreth turned towards the lawyer with 
an illumined look of interest in the subject in hand, 
Van Anders grudgingly conceded his charm. 

Philip said: "This is a professional visit." 

"So you wrote. But really, I mean to say — I 
think you make rather a mistake to get me into 
your schemes. You know we haven't a view in 
the world in common." 

" Yes, yes," laughed Philip, " But you are rash. 
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About the law, for instance, I have no opinions/' 
He made a complimentary gesture. "I want to 
use yours." 

The other bestirred himself to better humor. He 
nodded towards the dining-room. "What have 
you got caged up behind closed doors? Are you 
going to nail a criminal after his smoke ?" 

Longstreth said: "I am vastly amusing myself. 
That poor chap in there is rubbing Aladdin's lamp 
unconsciously — listen." He told in detail his 
conversation with Judkins ; his interview with 
Matzen. 

While Philip talked, Van Anders gave him his 
best attention, and at the close, genuinely surprised, 
said: 

" I didn't know you were keen for business to this 
extent, Longstreth." 

"I think myself it wasn't too bad. I went in 
like a lamb, and some quality or other of my wool 
seemed to turn the shears' edge." 

"But this man must be quite as black as the 
others," said Van Anders. 

"I don't think it; he is one of those unfortunates 
born to fail, crippled at the start as the deaf-mute 
or the blind. I am going to advance him money 
to pay up half the outstanding debt." 

"Lend him the money, of course, you mean/' 
murmured the lawyer. 

"Give," emphasized his companion. "Despise, 
if you like, the idiosyncrasy, I mean — gift. The 
poor devil doesn't possess a cravat -pin. He has 
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just one diamond stud and a ring. He seems to 
have preferred a dress-suit to-night instead of the 
stud, for he has hocked that, but the ring is with 
us!" 

Van Anders was growing more and more out of 
sympathy. He fidgeted. 

" I want to do this sub rosa," went on Longstreth's 
agreeable voice, "in order that his keen little band 
of friends won't be inclined 'to ride his free horse 
to death' — do you see?" 

Thus appealed to, Van Anders shook his reason- 
able head. 

"You can't do this. Moreover, do you really 
think the gentleman is going to leave his stirrups 
dangling for another foot to slip into? He'll ride 
you all right himself, and to the death. How can 
he pay his private debts in April otherwise?" 

"My dear Van, my folly is complete. I charge 
myself with those debts, too." 

Van Anders softly whistled. He looked down 
between his feet, lightly tapping his patent-leather 
foot on a conventional flower in the carpet. 

Longstreth talked to the bent-over figure a sofa's 
length from him; he felt less apologetic out of 
constant challenge from the lawyer's practical 
eyes. 

"I am going to advance the surplus to-night 
for the whole sum; tell him to use it as capital; 
see, in short, what he's good for in a business 
line." 

Van Anders raised himself. "You are like the 
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distributer of talents in the Bible. I hope the poor 
devil knows the parable and will 'gain him ten 
talents more.'" 

Longstreth smiled appreciatively. "But I don't 
see what part a sceptic has to play in the game." 

" I want to impress my client. I want you to take 
Matzen's affidavit that he will employ the moneys 
for the uses specified, and write out some sort of 
paper to be signed, sealed, and delivered." 

Van Anders considered Philip, who leaned forward 
and put his hand on the lawyer's knee. 

"Mark you, I want to give him all the inspira- 
tion an agreement can extend." 

"Why, you're not even deluded!" exclaimed the 
other, in mild desperation. "The fellow hasn't 
even hoodwinked you!" 

Philip laughed. 

" He's got a family — the old story. If there's any 
kind of a chance for him, let's fling it at him, for 
God's sake." Here the dreamer threw back the 
hair that, with its old trick, had wandered down 
into his eyes. 

Turning suddenly, he perceived his friend was 
scrutinizing him. He colored frankly. Van 
Anders met Longstreth's penetrating glance with 
congeniality. The colder man acknowledged an 
unwilling response in himself to this man, to the 
agreeable atmosphere surrounding his companion's 
personality. The old ground of dislike and feud 
shook; the room swam under an instant vertigo; 
he made a psychical readjustment. 
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Through his shining, highly polished eye-glasses 
he regarded Philip with quizzical humor. 

" You don't want my advice, really, but here it is. 
Don't do this:' 

Philip regarded the cigar he had just lighted, 
turning it between his fingers. 

"My dear Van/' he said, evenly, "of course — 
'Don't do it.' A second ago you vouchsafed that 
our visions were different as the poles." 

"Oh, the difference, of course," allowed the other, 
"on general principles, between a humdrum busi- 
ness man and a — " 

"Crank," smiled Philip. 

"M — m — " Van Anders nodded back to him. 
" A question of convention, a difference in form." 

Philip colored. 

"I suffer from my conventional attitude," con- 
tinued Van Anders, frankly. "It's a sort of an- 
tagonism against anything — everything — that gets 
away from the cut -and- dried lines. I'm too un- 
imaginative. Now in this case, for instance, it 
seems to me that you are throwing a lot of money 
into the street. This Mister— er— " ("Matzen," 
murmured Philip.) "Matzen has had his chance al- 
ready." He leaned nervously forward. He feared 
he wasn't impressing. "There are lots of people 
who need money devilishly, you know." 

His host nodded, and confessed : 

" If you had fallen in with me the day I left Jud- 
kins, before I saw the pitiably cornered animal he 
was, you might have impressed me." He rose, and 
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stood looking down from his height at Van Anders. 
"The poor wretch was so at bay, hemmed in by 
those hounds, that I thought of nothing beyond 
throwing his partners off their scent. I mean to do 
it yet, by Jovel If Matzen sinks again, it at least 
won't be my fault/' 

Van Anders looked away from the enthusiast. 

"Gad," he shortly laughed, "it's a good thing 
you're rich enough to indulge these fantastic wild 
oats." 

"I'm not," Longstreth impulsively hurried, and 
repented it. 

Van Anders lifted his brows. "You are going 
to make several monumental mistakes," he said, 
indulgently, "and waste a lot of time and sense, 
and then — " 

"What?" 

"Why, then" — the lawyer faced him directly — 
" why, then, you'll love a woman, and — " He could 
not speak glibly on this topic; his own feelings 
made him sensitive. Philip urged : 

"And then?" 

"You'll find your balance; you'll see differ- 
ently." 

Longstreth thought of Constance — of Randall — 
and mused. 

The other was saying: 

"You will even regret this extreme shoemaking 
scheme." 

"If 1 marry, which is doubtful, I shall hope the 
woman will feel as I do." 
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"He is bloodless/' Van Anders decided; "he is 
butterfly netting for ephemerae. Women don't ap- 
peal to him." He took pleasure in the figure, the 
analysis, and his decision. "Miss Throckmorton 
doesn't exist for him. Conceive her entertaining 
crooks and shoemakers at dinner. Horror of hor- 
rors!" 

Longstreth turned to the folding-door. " Listen 1 
It's Matzy, talking to the butler. Let's break up 
the t&e-hA&e" 

Longstreth drew the doors. Matzen rose, em- 
barrassed, and the butler retreated slidingly to the 
pantry. 

"Will you come in and meet Mr. Van Anders?" 
and Van Anders met this senior partner of the shoe 
factory with every prejudice rampant. 

Glowing with wine, shining with epicurean de- 
light, care lifted from his old head for the hour, 
Matzen was as one born again. From the shirt- 
front the diamond stud was indeed missing, but the 
dress-suit which it had ransomed for the night, al- 
though wrinkled, was spotless, as was his linen. 
His boots were mirrors, his hands and nails im- 
maculate. With a nervous clearing of the throat 
he settled collar and cravat, pulled at his waist- 
coat, and then directed his amiable smile to, 
first, his kind host, and then the sceptical Van 
Anders. 

Nicholas touched Philip's arm. "Can we be 
getting on?" He looked at his watch. "I've got 
something to do late in the evening." 
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"We'll go up to my study at once." Philip led 
the way, Matzen discoursing affably, mentally pat- 
ting his own head. " Take it in, Matzy ; this is 
Joel K. Longstreth's house and you're a guest in 
it; and you're going out of it rich — rich, my boy." 
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HE station at West Randall had seen 
fit to close its doors on this January 
afternoon to the travelling world; to 
deny to arriving and departing guests 
what hospitality the stuffy interior, heated well 
into the eighties by a stove in the middle of 
the waiting-room, might otherwise have offered. 
This warmth and cheer Longstreth peeped in at 
through the window from the platform. He was, 
he believed, the only soul in sight. As to where 
the West Randall world disported itself, where Ran- 
dall proper lay, he shrugged ignorance. To his 
discovery, West Randall composed an inhospitable 
station and four roads, dazzling snow- ways leading 
to unknown poles. Through them the railroad 
track smote, cutting the centre of the Maltese cross. 
Longstreth paced the boards — consulted his watch. 
His train was on time — where was the station-master? 
How was he to get to Randall, and where the devil 
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was Matzen? As though to summon this last re- 
calcitrant host, Longstreth fixedly considered the 
hill-top horizon. Over its brow came two horses' 
heads, then the lengths of the horses, their tails; 
behind them at swift advance a sleigh spinning 
down the hill. Good chance hung with cheer- 
ful bells! 

Longstreth picked up his valise and stood on 
the platform's edge, confident that the vehicle was 
for his relief. One occupant was in the seat, and, 
with a proud sweep and much music, the sleigh 
drew up before the only building in West Randall. 
The young man who disengaged himself from his 
hairy robes of warmth said a word of greeting to 
Mr. Longstreth and many words to his restive 
horses. 

"Say I — here, will you just grab out those horse 
blankets under the robe and throw 'em over 'em? 
Whoa, sh!" 

Longstreth complied. 

"Where's Mr. Matzen?" 

" Why, he had to go right back to Randall soon's 
he come up this afternoon. I took him over with 
another team and drove this one back between 
trains. You can drive all right, can't you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, you'll have to jump right in, then, and 
grab the lines." 

Longstreth, standing by his bag, moved not a peg. 
What for, pray?" 
Why, I'm operator there." He twitched his 
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gesture towards the deserted station. "Sorry — 
couldn't get back with you, though. I only just 
made it for Mr. Matzen between trains. Jump 
in, will you? — Say, whoa! — That off mare's the 
devil." 

Longstreth, seeing no other course, threw his 
valise in and climbed after it. The boy passed him 
the reins and clambered out like a flash, shaking 
his long legs, dancing up and down on the platform 
and clapping his cold hands. 

"You're the telegraph operator?" queried the 
gentleman. 

"Yes — station-master, too." 
And you run off ten miles between messages?" 
Oh, no one uses the wire once in a hundred 
years," exclaimed the delinquent. 

The gentleman — "the neat swell," as young 
Jones termed him — stood up very tall in the sleigh, 
in a sort of long, gray-stuff coat, with gloves that 
went well with it, gray, too. He looked at the 
lithe young chap — at the easy neglecter of official 
duties — with eyes that distinctly reproved, and lips 
that smiled agreeable understanding. 

Jones winked, to prove that he was perfectly at 
ease with New York blue blood. 

"This might cost you your place," said the 
stranger. 

"Hml — not much, sirl I called off to my chief, 
all right. No one comes by your train in a hundred 
years." 

"Now, where's Randall?" 
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"Straight — right on up hill. You can't miss 
it; take your first turn to the left — there's a post." 

Longstreth was ready to depart, but the station- 
master, deserted for centuries by wires and arrivals, 
was loath to lose his guest. "Oh, say," he nodded, 
" let 'em blow a minute. I come right along over — 
they won't take any harm for getting their wind 
a little. They're covered up all right." 

Longstreth scanned the plains of West Randall. 

"Say, shall I give you my gloves?" 

"You might, indeed," acquiesced the other, read- 
ily, and drew the heavy worsted mittens over his 
gray buckskins. 

The young fellow had closely observed Philip's 
handling of the reins. "You've got 'em all right, 
I guess." He thrust his bare hands up his cuffs. 
" Couldn't let you start off unless I seen you finger 
the lines, not unless I wanted to send you to glory." 

"The road, please." 

"Straight up hill. Just look out for the right 
horse a little," he advised ; " she likes to run. They 
both do, and hell can't stop 'em if they get started." 

"They won't run to Randall to-night." Long- 
streth settled himself, wrapping the robe closely 
around him. 

"Won't?" laughed the boy, sceptically. "They 
can, by gosh I They have." 

Longstreth adjusted his lines and took up the whip. 
You don't need no whip." 
You seem to know a great deal about Mr. Mat- 
zen's horses." 
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"Raised 'em and broke 'em. Matzen bought of 
my father." 

"Between trains?" smiled Longstreth, sympa- 
thetically. 

The boy roared. "Between smash-ups and col- 
lisions." 

"You call them broken?" 

The horse-breaker showed dazzling teeth and beat 
his feet in the cold on the platform. " There's some 
you can't break the devil out of — it's in the grain." 

" Oh, you're right there," agreed the other. " Now 
pull off the blankets, will you, and hand me a few 
matches." 

Do you want a light?" 
No, not now." 

Longstreth drew up his ribbons and spoke to his 
equine companions for an unknown way. 

"Mr. Matzen's waiting dinner," called the lad. 
"Good-night." 

" Thanks," nodded the stranger from his distance 
of a hundred yards. "Good-night, Alexander." 

"He thinks he knows me," said the station- 
master; "he's a beaut, just the same. Soon as 
he fingered the lines I was on to him." 

He entered the steaming little box of a station, lit 
the lamp, seated himself at the telegraph instrument, 
ticked to the central office, from which he had cut 
himself off two hours before on the plea of sudden 
summons from a sick mother: "Back all right, 
fire ahead. Train 22 due in five minutes." 

The mares took to the hill on a walk — a quick, 
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spirited step. It was moderating fast. Instead of 
piercing cold of twenty hours before the air had a 
fresh twang, snapping, delicious, but withal soft. 
Longstreth threw back his head and drank in great 
draughts of the free, back-country winter sweet- 
ness ; watched the tipping of the horses' ears in the 
sunlight, and looked on either side at the track- 
less fields of snow — no fences visible for drifts. 
Gleaming expanses were landmarked here and 
there by black-trunked trees ; boughs weighed down 
with snow, and the outline of the fine branches cut 
clear, exquisite, against the opalescent sky. He 
frankly forgave Matzen's scant courtesy and free- 
and-easy reception of him, and gave thanks that 
he drove alone. Under his hands were the reins, 
vibrating between himself and perfectly conge- 
nial companions. Randall, smoky, ugly, populous, 
could wait. Its impressions were yet to be made; 
and he abandoned himself like a boy to the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. At the hill's summit, the first 
beginning of level, the horses fell into a long, swift 
pace. He was delighted to find their mouths silk, 
and gave them all the rein he could. His thoughts 
ran with them, taking the pace of the straight, 
clean-limbed horses, sung to by the intermittent 
carillon of the big bells on the collars, no fine little 
jingle, but deep-toned, very mellow. 

The horses, country-bred, country-broken, never- 
theless of the best, were in perfect sympathy. The 
off mare he especially liked. "I shall buy them 
both if they are for sale." He triumphantly suc- 
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ceeded, after a mile or two, in guiding them by his 
own method of handling the reins; to the change 
they answered delightfully, and really settled down 
to work. They passed on the left a gray-shingled 
shanty, set back from the road, almost hidden be- 
hind apple-trees. In the mid -country desolation, 
it had to Longstreth, in the light of the afternoon, 
a great charm. Lately back from long years of 
European life, he responded keenly to the atmos- 
phere of his own land. 

" There is nothing like America ; one's blood runs 
swiftest and best in one's own country." 

The sight of the little house brought to his mind 
the cross-road he should take. He might easily 
have passed the sign. But he was indifferent to the 
possibility. Why not, to the end, follow this gleam- 
ing way of snow? The winter loveliness held him 
with enchanting spell. He conceived a personal 
affection for West Randall, he felt as though he had 
been native of it, and after a long absence was com- 
ing home. 

Scanning the side of the drive-way, he saw in the 
distance the dark figure of a woman walking on 
the edge of the road at a swift, swinging gait. 
She caught his distinct attention. "What," he 
thought, " can a lady be doing in this remote back 
country?" 

He slowed his mares, thus quieting the carolling 
bells. He would ask his way of her, whoever she 
was. The bells and the horses' hoofs evidently 
heralded his coming. She stepped a little back from 
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the road, standing, not only waiting for him, but 
waving to him. Surprised, he slowed up, and as he 
lifted his hat to her he saw that she had mistaken 
him for some one else. 

The girl by the way-side, in evident embarrass- 
ment, exclaimed : " Excuse me, I thought you were 
Barty Jones.' ' 

He hastened to grant pardon. "I was going to 
stop, anyway, to ask my road." 

It was not difficult to pardon, being summarily 
brought to a stop by a perfectly beautiful woman; 
such she was. 

" Randall's straight ahead four miles; turn to the 
left again — there's a sign." 

He was listening to a voice akin to the bells which 
had sung to him these five miles long, casting mel- 
low vibrations to the snowy air. 

The girl slightly inclined her body over a white 
bundle she held; she caressed it with her other 
worsted-gloved hand. Here the off mare, ill-pleased 
to break her swinging pace, jumped and threw her- 
self violently against her mate. Longstreth had 
to give her his complete attention, and the way- 
farer watched them. 

"I am going to the Eagle Hotel," he informed, 
between his "Steady, girll" and "Whoa!" "Which 
is the nearer?" 

"Upper Randall. You'll have to go back and 
take the turn." 

"Oh, I won't go back unless this is too much out 
of my way." 
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She shook her head. "There's not much differ- 



ence." 



" You must let me take you to Randall, just as 
though I were Barty Jones. " 

She smiled irresolute. 

"I am going to 'The Eagle/ " he repeated, lest 
she might think he were a horse-thief, and running 
away with a sleigh and pair. She needed no cre- 
dentials. She said, quickly: 

"All right, I guess I'll get in with you — I don't 
mind. I'm going close to ' The Eagle ' ; I can show 
you the road." 

Before he could extend any help she, unaided, 
climbed in. She was embarrassed, would be ill at 
ease with him; his chief thought was to make her 
comfortable. He talked to her about the sights 
they were passing, tucking the robe around her, 
said how* good the sleighing was— then, as she made 
no response, he turned to her. Her face was reso- 
lutely away from him. She was deadly pale, and 
biting her lips hard. 

"It is much colder driving than on foot." 

She said nothing. 

He looked critically at the cheap black boa around 
her throat. "I hope you won't be cold. I am so 
glad you would take my lift. These horses don't 
like to wait for uncertain people to make up their 
minds." 

Still no response. Bending to her bundle, she al- 
most rocked over it. To his confusion and distress, 
he saw she was weeping. He slowed the horses to 
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as nearly a walk as they were content to take, giv- 
ing her time to control herself. Then he asked, 
gently : 

" What's the matter?" 

She shook her head with a slight twitching of 
her brows, plainly saying, " Leave me alone — leave 
me alone." 

When she had controlled her tears, was wiping 
them away, she spoke : 

"Say, I am ashamed to cry — it's my hand." 

He exclaimed, in surprise : " Your hand ! Is that 
the bundle? Have you hurt it?" 

She lifted the member half hidden by the fur robe 
and held it, swathed and white-bandaged. 

"I thought I'd never get in to Randall this time." 

"Is that why you were going to stop Barty 
Jones?" 

Longstreth saw that unless he made her, she would 
say nothing at all. "To Barty," he mused, "she 
would have poured out her heart, or her mind, at 
least. They would have been laughing and chat- 
ting together." 

"You weren't going to walk it?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"What for?" 

"I had to go to the doctor's." 

"Four miles?" 

"Why, yes, I walk it and back every day." 

He faced his horses, wondering, pitying. The 
sun was now well down over the western fields. 
Already prescience of night was curtaining the 
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gold of the early afternoon. The sleigh-bells, each 
round tongue in its cleft shell, monotoned none the 
less sweetly that they were accompaniments for 
the girl's voice. She spoke as though with them, 
slowly, the accent of her class failing to spoil the 
peculiar timbre — sweet, fresh, thrilling. To Long- 
streth's delight she gave a slight laugh. 

"I am real glad you came along." 

"So am I," he said, cordially, "very glad, indeed. 
Won't you tell me about your hand?" 

"Oh, I caught it," she answered, briefly, "in the 
machine — last week. It's not much now — it has 
to be dressed by him." 

"Whom— the doctor?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Philip looked at her again. Pain and extreme 
need alone had made her forget during a brief sec- 
ond what she every moment perceived — that she 
was riding beside a real gentleman, and into 
her accustomed distance from the upper class she 
withdrew more and more. 

Why do you walk in and out every day?" 

The shops." 

You are an operator?" 

Yes, sir." 

So this was one of his hands — a wounded one. 
A dozen questions came to his mind to ask her, but 
they did not get as far as his lips. Randall, he 
thought, seen first through the medium of this girl's 
thoughts, would be a great advantage. He wished 
he knew her stand-points. She could tell its needs 
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unconsciously: she could cry its wrongs. Never 
again might such an opportunity be his. It failed 
to occur to him whether this entree into the place 
where he was more or less to rule, alongside of one 
of his factory hands, would be anything to con 
demn. 

His Rapprochement des Classes was, in good 
sooth, near at hand. Fate had intimately thrown 
him alone with one of his people. 

"You will have to take Maggie and Nellie and 
Annie to ride on alternate Sundays," he could hear 
Agnes's mocking voice. 

And which one of them was this? He wouldn't 
ask her name — this tall, well-formed young woman 
who kept her face turned from him. She should 
be a symbol ; she appealed to him strangely. 

"What do you do in the shops?" 

"Oh, I've got a room now and some piece-work." 

"A room?" 

"Yes, sir, I'm monitor over twenty-five girls. 
I go about looking after them." 

"But that's a very good job, isn't it?" 

"Oh, I've got it very easy for work." She said 
the last with decided meaning. Her voice had 
changed, he noticed, when once it discoursed on 
her manner of gaining her daily bread; it dulled 
to blank lack interest. It was as though the bells 
had been stuffed with cotton. He missed the ringing 
cadence. He ceased to hold his mares back, as 
though to inspire her with the sleigh-bells let loose, 
and the quicker speed set them free again. 
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"You must know Matzen's horses. Aren't 
they — " — "stunners" he was about to say, and 
corrected it to " beauties.' ' 

"My! They're awful fast/' she admitted. 

"But you're not afraid?" 

"I was always afraid of teams, some — Matzen's 
most of all." 

"And yet you are willing to risk it?" 

She made no reply to this; she looked at him 
for the first — swiftly, from under the black shadow 
of her lashes. Her glance ran down his arm and 
took in the grasp of the reins. Longstreth didn't 
allow himself to be flattered — she was going to ask 
Barty, anyway, he thought. 

"Oh, you mustn't be afraid," he assured, aloud. 
"Not a bit. There is no danger — they are really 
as gentle as kittens. Is your hand better?" 

" Yes, sir, I guess it '11 be all right. It just seemed 
to be jumping off me when I stopped." 

"You did not really tell me how you hurt it. 
What were you doing?" 

She settled herself more comfortably. 

" I was threading a machine when some one call- 
ed at me suddenly." A flush ran over her cheek 
under her dark skin. 

"Don't tell it if it makes you feel sick," he said, 
kindly. 

"Oh, I can tell all right. Any rate, some one 
called at me; I forgot what I was doing and kept 
my hand between the needle and the board. The 
needle just ran all along like it was sewing in me." 
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Her hearer made a sympathetic exclamation. 
"How dreadful! It must have made you sick, in- 
deed." 

"Yes, I f stinted away." 

"When will it be well?" 

"I guess I can work again next week, he says." 

"The doctor?" Longstreth asked. If there were 
any other he's he intended to know who they were. 

"The doctor — yes, sir." 

Longstreth wondered if it would disfigure her. 
This he didn't ask. Both hands were no doubt 
disfigured enough, nails and finger-ends blackened 
and coarsened. 

However she had bent her youth over a machine, 
her figure showed it not at all. Save when she had 
leaned forward over her injured hand, she sat beside 
him holding her head and shoulders more as though 
she had carried a pitcher poised from Eastern wells 
all her life than as though she had bowed to West- 
ern sweat -work. Then eight miles a day! In- 
credible! Splendid, he corrected. It is that that has 
saved her body. He had observed her by the way- 
side; he looked at her now as often as he could 
without rudeness. She was long-necked and deep- 
chested; the figure, in its close, black sack, round, 
full, and lovely. She had aped the real lady. Did 
she know how well? Or was this plain, neat black 
a tribute to some one dead? Her dash of coquetry 
was a fur boa laying its frayed warmth close round 
her throat and ears. If all his lady operators were 
to be of this mould and distinction! Ah, they were 
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not, he knew. Personal questions as to her nation- 
ality — she was neither Irish nor German, she must 
be American, pure bred — what wages did she make? 
even more sprang to his lips to ask. He held back 
everything. 

She reverted to the old subject. " They thought 
I'd have to lose my hand." 

"I'm glad they were wrong, sincerely." 

The quick air, touching them both, had revived 
her from her pallor. Over her cheek a red had 
warmed and crept; her hair rolled away from her 
face in a loose coil. Its dark mass made an intense 
shadow, framing ears and bringing in contrast 
her neck's fairness. The heavy hair seemed ready 
to fall; it was very untidy — Longstreth was forced 
to admit this, but what could she do with her poor 
hand, he swiftly excused. 

The sun had gone over the line of snowy horizon, 
a crimson wave ran along the west; a sea of fire, 
flooding sky, reddening snow — and through a 
glorious, flushed country these two flew, pealed to 
by the bells. The girl scanned fields and flaming 
sky, and the color, enfolding all, threw its vesture 
over her. Longstreth could not tell which was red 
of her cheek and which red of the sunset. 

Pain must have softened this working woman to 
appealing charm. The kind light surely bewitched 
her. He thought of the women of his own class, of 
Constance, whose image had been resisted through- 
out the afternoon ; he was forced to admit the wom- 
an by his side possessed a sensuous loveliness that 
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made Miss Throckmorton a candle to the sun. 
He found himself wishing that he could see her 
eyes again, as he had seen them when she had 
looked up and saw that she had not waved to Barty 
Jones ; and yet, not quite like that, either. Then she 
had met the glance of a stranger. Now that he 
knew something of her poor existence, some- 
thing of the pain she had undergone; now that 
he had driven her through this beautiful land, 
she would meet the look of a friend. He de- 
termined to know the color of her eyes. "I can't 
remember," he thought, "whether they were brown 
or gray." 

But she kept them from him, conscious — of what? 
If she had studied him — or no, studied was not the 
word; if she had thought of him to such personal 
results, no wonder she kept her face away. It was 
ridiculous! — and the more he blamed himself for 
his uncalled-for absorption, the more determined 
he became to see that which she determinedly hid. 

" You said you did piece-work?" 

" Yes, when there is a rush. I finish sometimes, 
and do extras." 

She was an expert hand, then, at the best wages. 

"Is there often a rush?" 

"Well, not at Matzen's any more. Calhoun's 
got more contracts than we could fill." Still her 
profile to him — clear as ivory. 

"Just look at those crows flying there, a long 
line of them!" He pointed with his whip to the 
right. 
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She turned, and he saw. She lifted her lids and 
looked at him full, with her marvellous eyes. Be- 
tween the man and woman, whether lit by him or 
by her, kindled a sudden spark. Longstreth felt 
the glow sear his heart and send its flashing mes- 
sage through his veins in fire. 

The girl's expressive face changed in color till her 
lips were as pale as her skin ; startled, surprised, her 
look was absolute response. And what teas his ? 
He said aloud : 

"You mustn't let me miss my road," and after- 
wards many times recalled the words. His voice, 
hard and strained, was out of accord with the bells. 

She cried out, touching his arm, " It's here — right 
hereto the left." 

He had only time to swing into it with a short, 
sharp swerve. Too sudden, too rapid a switch of 
intent, from straight ahead to by-way — too out of 
current with the long, complete understanding for 
velvet mouths and high spirit to brook. The nigh 
mare went mad — she took the bit with the steel will 
of her and her hitherto undisplayed strength; she 
flashed her tail like a signal, and it needed no more 
than that to good friend at flank and neck. The 
horses broke into a peltering run. Longstreth 
would never have credited them with the force that, 
now unchecked, they threw at him in defiance. 

" Sit still 1 Don't movel" he commanded, bending 

nerve and horsemanship to the furies his folly had 

let loose. Before him once again ran a straight, 

clear road, white, death-like. What in God's name 
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was there for them at its end? It was down-hill, 
too, and they went like mad things set free. He 
must keep them straight in it, steering to small ef- 
fect against iron mouths, late velvet. The new 
quality mocked his simile. There was no obstacle 
in sight; in time he could command the brutes. He 
talked, soothed, cajoled, but seemed to have hands 
of straw playing with iron bands. 

Slippery runners answered every swerve of the 
horses; the sleigh swung like a pendulum. Once 
again, between his set teeth, he flung back at his 
companion: "Hold on! Don't stir I Catch hold of 
me if you like!" 

The bells were bedlam; the hill was a thousand 
miles long. He was making no impression on the 
horses, and it flashed to his mind possibly they 
were Fate — come not too soon for him and this 
girl. Then he heard her cry out, in her vibrating 
voice : 

"All right— it's all right! You'll stop 'em! You 
can — shall I put my good hand on the lines, too?" 
And she was afraid of Matzen's mares. 

"No!" he fiercely said, furious that her words 
were capable of giving him new courage. "All 
you've got to do is to sit still." 

He was standing; pulling with muscle that was 
making itself known to the mouths; they softened 
perceptibly. The broken current, snapped wanton- 
ly a few moments before, reconnected. Skill and 
mastery ran through the leather. Now he began 
to know he was stronger than the horses — he had 
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won. To force a quick surrender he threw him- 
self on the taut lines, when — far off — no, in his ear, 
piercing his brain like a fine needle, came the shriek 
of an engine whistle. 

The girl had risen, was close to his side. She 
had obeyed him in that she had caught hold of him. 
Both her arms were around him. The two figures 
swayed together in the sleigh; she shrieked in his 
ear, with command and terror : 

"Say, you must stop now — now I That's the 
track — it's the express. Stop 'em now I" 

Longstreth, with a low word, threw weight and 
force born of their last chance for life on the reins ; 
he drew the mares back like dogs on their haunches. 
Before them, at hoof and nose touching fairly, ran 
the railroad track clear as glass, black as hell; in 
front of them swept the red light of the locomotive 
and the line of swaying cars. 
Get out!" he breathed. 
Not till you do." 

He snatched her round the waist, sprang with 
her from the sleigh, dropped her like a parcel in the 
road, and ran to the horses' heads. He turned them 
to the side — as the last car disappeared he was ca- 
ressing them, talking to them, more peaceful than 
they. The mares stood, ears like points, nostrils 
fluted, quivering from nose to tail, but reclaimed. 

Then Longstreth looked at his companion. She 
had taken one horse by the bit with her good hand, 
her face as white as the snow. He smiled at her 
and nodded. 
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" You're a brave girl, very brave indeed. Do you 
know we have almost eaten death together?" 

She was trembling as well as the mares, and he 
dreaded lest she should faint or do something fem- 
inine and unhelpful. She said : 

"I forgot the track. I ought to have told you 
sooner. I don't ride much, and you come to things 
slower walking. It's an awful crossing — they 
ought to fix it." 

"They should, indeed!" Greatly relieved by her 
practical tone, Tie rated the company soundly. " They 
shall fix it. It's murder." 

Can't I go get somebody for you?" she offered. 
Somebody? For what?" 
To help you lead 'em." 

Longstreth laughed in spite of himself. " Lead 
them. I'm going to drive them." 

"Oh!" she gasped, "you ain't going to get in 
behind 'em again?" 

" I am, of course, and at once. They're all right 
— they won't run now, I promise you." 

"Oh, I wouldn't ride behind 'em for a hundred 
dollars." 

" But will you hold them for me until I jump into 
the sleigh?" 

Before she could refuse he had sprung back, gath- 
ering up the reins. She dropped the bit as though 
she had been holding a live coal — it had taken 
all her courage to touch it. Dimly discernible, 
she stood by the horses' heads. It was quite 
dark. 
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" I don't like to go and leave you to go afoot the 
rest of the way. Is your place much farther?" 

She looked up the road and down, then walked 
boldly up to the sleigh. " Say, if you'd just as soon, 
I'll get in — it's only to there, just over the track. I 
guess I ain't afraid." 

They went peacefully bumping over the rails, 
the mares almost at a walk, and stopped a few hun- 
dred yards up the road at the first house in Randall. 
It was the doctor's. 

She climbed out, directed him, pointing towards 
the Eagle Hotel, whose lights through the trees 
they could see. 

He said: 

"Good-night, I hope your hand will get better 
fast." 

He lifted his hat to her and drove away to ring- 
ing bells. 

The girl, close to the gate, became conscious of 
her hand's cruel pain. Again the sick feeling that 
had made her pause in West Randall possessed her. 
She stumbled up path and steps to the doctor's 
door. Her good hand groped for the bell and rang 
it. When the little servant opened the door the 
weight against it fell into her arms. She helped 
the wayfarer in, exclaiming : 

"Say, doctor, hurry up I It's Amber Garland, 
from the back country. She's f stinted away." 
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ATZEN, in the Eagle Hotel, awaited the 
arrival of his Don Quixote, the knight 
who had spurred and ridden to his aid 
when he lay — as he had fallen — among 
thieves. 

Several Randall gentlemen, with more leisure than 
occupation, smoked their various favorites around 
the office desk. The black-walnut counter before 
their eyes displayed a china safe bristling with 
toothpicks, a supply of envelopes and paper stamped 
"Eagle Hotel" in red letters, and an open register 
wherein the perfect signature of "Upham Matzen " 
was the only illustration for several blank pages. 
Under its round, red globe an eternal lamp cheer- 
fully offered to extend its flame to dying or unlit 
weeds. 

Mr. Palmer, proprietor, was fulsome in his atten- 
tions to Mr. Matzen, whose credit, now renewed, 
was good for unlimited cigars, cigarettes, cocktails, 
and pool. 

"Your friend appears to be late." The hotel- 
keeper leaned over the desk to Upham Matzen. 

" A little — he's coming over alone, with the mares, 
too." 
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"Or ain't!" a wiry little man on Matzen 's right 
laughed. "The mares have got a say on that 
subject." 

This was James Calhoun, sole owner of a six- 
teenth of a mile of red-brick factory, employer of 
five hundred hands. He was not waiting with 
Matzen — he never waited with anybody or for 
anybody. People waited for him, followed him, 
sought him. He was Success. He had a keen eye, 
that looked once and saw everything, then flashed 
on to "Next!" To-night curiosity would not let 
him leave until the stranger expected should appear. 

Matzen chewed his toothpick and leaned against 
the desk, his legs crossed, one hand in his waist- 
coat pocket, his thumb fingering his chain. He 
informed the group: 

"Mr. Longstreth can drive anything on four 
feet, and any number of them. He's a sport — a 
dead-game sport." 

"You ought to have billed him, Matzen," grinned 
Calhoun. "He reads like a circus." 

Matzen ignored the sally of the successful " other 
man," whose business was booming over the heads 
of Matzen, Shrank & Shertzy. The affairs of this 
firm were under hourly town discussion. But the 
amiable New York papers had been like hornpipes 
to the waiting feet of Randall citizens; they had 
all been set a-dancing at the news of Longstreth 
that the yellow journals had told. They eagerly 
waited for him to come into their midst. 

Matzen, at a sound of sleigh-bells, moved over to 
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the door. Calhoun leaned towards the proprietor 
and whispered : " It only needed for 'em to intro- 
duce a swell into this concern; it's like a Bowery 
piece. The curtain goes down with his appearance 
— he's the last figure, poor devil!" 

Hm!" warned Mr. Palmer, of "The Eagle." 

Shi" The poor devil was among them. 

In his long, gray coat/he towered above every 
man in sight. Out of place he appeared, inasmuch 
as he was born and bred so differently from these 
gross handlers of the things of touch and sense. 
In place, and master of the situation, because of 
courteous ease, and, if not a " hail-fellow-well-met " 
greeting, at least cordial good-fellowship. 

Matzen introduced him to Calhoun and Palmer, 
otherwise making a general, sweeping announce- 
ment of him to the smokers by a jerky gesture of 
his hand. Longstreth shook hands with Calhoun, 
whose flashing eyes, met by the direct gray gaze 
of the new-comer, were held longer than usual. 
Matzen, at his side, swelled to importance. Before 
the toothpicks, red light, and note-paper could offer 
any temptations, Mr. Palmer smilingly had proffered 
a pen and pushed forward to Longstreth the open 
register. 

Mr. Palmer was distinctly disappointed not to 
see a diamond on the hand of this scion of Long- 
streth millions. He flashed his own, settled his 
cravat, pushing its flashy pin firmly into ready- 
made folds. 

"Dinner, gents?" 
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Matzen agreed. "I guess Mr. Longstreth's about 
ready. Won't you have a drink first?" 

Philip accepted. 

Mr. Palmer wondered what the men would open 
as he left them at a little table in his dining-room, 
under the fatherly and very personal care of the 
colored waiter. 

Matzen "lined with yellow/' as usual, and yellow 
labels responded to his scribbling on the win«ard. 
Palmer was satisfied. The senior partner had 
opened his credit like a lord of free spending. He 
colored the end of the day's items with the best cigars 
" The Eagle " could impose. Between courses, Philip 
looked at the low-ceiled, darkly papered room, hideous 
background for the few lithographs that hid behind 
dusty, fly-specked glasses. Over the door, sacred 
to the entrances and exits of the colored waiter, the 
American flag draped like a lambrequin; above 
the mantel-piece hung pictures of George Washing- 
ton, flanked by the President and Vice-President. 

Matzen was one of those people to whom the pos- 
session of enough money for the moment's exigence 
means wealth. The immediate responsibilities met, 
he was free of mind as a child, and looked upon 
no one richer than himself. All his surroundings 
were colored by his momentary enthusiasm. 

Calhoun — Matzen was telling — a year ago, 
through a mistake of a telegraph operator, had 
received an order from a Buffalo house for a hun- 
dred dozen pairs of boots. 

"The cussedness of it/' whispered Matzen, "was 
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that it was a mistake; the order was for us; 
however, Calhoun filled the conditions and sent 
on the shoes. It was a time order — we were 
busy, not looking for anything from Buffalo 
at that moment. When the house got Calhoun's 
shoes they wired us. Of course we couldn't do any- 
thing about it in twelve hours. Morgan & Vail 
bought Calhoun's shipment. The devil of it was 
that he had a patent button on the whole lot that 
was just what the Buffalo people were looking for, 
so he got their business thereafter; that one dodge 
brought him thousands of dollars' worth of orders 
and a whole new field of contracts." 

"Well, why didn't you sue him?" 

"There wasn't a peg we could hang fault on. 
We couldn't foresee that button. Calhoun doubled 
his hands, raised his wages ; we lost half our opera- 
tors at one swoop. It ran us up a stump, and we 
haven't quite climbed down it yet." 

"I like him," said Longstreth, irrelevantly, and 
perhaps a little tactlessly. 

"What?" gasped Matzen, taking out his cigar 
and leaning forward quite into Philip's face. " Like 
him? Like who?" 

"Calhoun." 

He stared blankly, then laughed. 

" I can't as yet have any personal rancor regard- 
ing his success," said Philip. "When I am work- 
ing against him I shall naturally hope to win. He 
is an intelligent and a clever rival." 

"He'll win by any means," said Matzen. 
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"I don't believe it," said Philip, hesitatingly. 
"Hell win all he can." 

"That's just what I said." 

"No, no/' Longstreth annotated — "legitimately; 
other means would not appeal to him. I don't 
believe he was dishonest in this affair you men- 
tion." 

"Oh, come," warned Matzen, looking at his vis- 
drvis in a disturbed manner; "he's got all Randall 
turned round his little finger." 

"I should like to learn his secret, frankly; it 
means success." 

In spite of the intelligent questions which Long- 
streth put to the ex-partner, he could get little real 
information regarding the practical details of the 
shops. 

"You 11 see Shertzy to-morrow," waived the 
other; "he'll take you all over the place. I leave 
all these things to him. I don't come up to Randall 
for months at a time." 

It appeared that Matzen had done the real-estate 
part of the business and the investment of funds, 
the collecting of bills and obligations; of the fac- 
tories per se he was ignorant. Moreover, he was 
a monologist, and did not intend to lose this op- 
portunity of talking. 

The nectar of cold air Philip had been swallowing 
for the last hour, the excitement of the mad race 
and its nearly fatal termination, made his blood 
tingle still. He found the room stuffy — intolerable; 
his arms ached from his tussle with the horses. 
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He suggested that they should get out and see the 
town by night. Matzen consented. 

A short street up from the hotel Randall met 
them; Randall turned abroad, freed by precious 
leisure into soft air, into brightly lit winter streets. 
Men went by with overcoats on their arms; girls 
with their jackets thrown open. It was a wonderful 
night. Snow under foot; it weighed the trees 
above; bright starlight overhead, and the atmos- 
phere mild as late April; one of the strange win- 
ter days presaging spring. 

Main Street — the greater Broadway — ran its 
length north and south. Dazzling on either side 
were the shop windows, all alight, displaying, to 
their cleverest, adornments, ornaments, hats, flow- 
ers, cheap laces, and stuffs ; jewels, real and paste. 
The desirous pressed their young fingers close to 
the panes; their eyes gloated over things they 
would squander their bitterly earned bread to pos- 
sess, for which they too often sold bodies and souls. 
One could covet and desire, and gaze and choose, 
even when the pocket was empty — and one did. 

Close to one window-pane stood two young girls 
— pretty well dressed, from neat boot to jaunty, be- 
coming hat. They saw Matzen; saw, too, his tall, 
well-dressed companion; distinctly a gentleman. 
They nudged each other, elbowed and giggled, 
started, turned full round, gazed after the two 
men. 

"Say," Longstreth heard one whisper, "ain't he 
elegant ! " 
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So with most of the windows filled with gewgaws ; 
they were gloated over and crowded around. In 
all the faces, as far as Longstreth could observe, 
were fatigue and flushed excitement. Curious to 
remark, almost every woman was well dressed and 
every man a slouch. A girl with beribboned hat, 
neat jacket, and kid gloves would pass along es- 
corted by a young man whose dress was nothing 
short of a tramp's. 

"The shops keep open, most of them, till ten," 
said Matzen, "and the saloons, some of them, till 
there's no one more to come in and get drunk, and 
nobody left to be put out. So Shertzy says, and he 
ought to know." Matzen spoke unmistakably. 

In Randall, apparently, one did not have to carry 
his thirst far. Every ten doors was a saloon or a free- 
lunch restaurant. Matzen and Longstreth were of 
a crowd; they passed leisurely along with them. 
The air had grown so mild that the night was to 
be sought without, not shuddered at from within. 

In the snowy middle of the street was a constant 
passing of cutters and sleighs; even a buggy here 
and there rustled its thin wheels through the snow. 
A whole youthful party, with shrieking horns and 
loud chorus of songs, swept by in an express wagon 
on runners, hung with flags and crashing with bells 
of all sizes. The two men looked after the crowd 
as the wagon passed into the distance. 

"It's a lot of hands," said Matzen. "Boys and 
girls — they're pretty much all out to-night, and 
they're a gay lot for the most. I don't know what 
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plan you've got; I'm inclined to think it's philan- 
thropy." 

"Not exactly." 

"Well, I'm glad of it; your pains would be thrown 
away. They don't need you." 

Longstreth smiled. " They will have to prove it 
to me." 

Matzen linked his arm in his companion's. " As 
I said before, Randall is a hell in its way. It has 
singed me, though I didn't come to it as you are 
coming. I hate to think of its scorching you. I 
really do, Mr. Longstreth." 

"I don't want to make a coup/' said Longstreth. 
"I would like to make the business pay; I'm not 
coming to Randall for speculative purposes, or for 
any financial benefits beyond my living. I'm com- 
ing here to study the people and to live among 
them." 

Matzen mused. 

The people were all abroad to-night, showing 
their characteristics frankly for pedestrian obser- 
vation. Groups of girls passed by twos and fours, 
girls whose vulgar laugh and inane giggles rang 
discordant. Nearly every one observed Longstreth 
and commented on him. There were women bowed, 
narrow-chested; there were others whose figures 
were full and lovely ; there were those who mingled 
among their gayer sisters like shadows on whom 
labor had laid so hard a hand that pleasure, its 
possibility, was crushed to death. 

"God knows," said Matzen, "I wish you luck. 
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You've pulled me out of a hole, Mr. Longstreth. 
The lot of them isn't worth your little finger." 

"Nonsense," said Philip, sharply; "who's to 
judge that, pray?" 

Several cutters passed them merrily by, wherein 
a man and a woman, always alone, seated side by 
side, were whirled away into the distance to con- 
tinue their solitary ways. 

" Thus," thought Longstreth — and, tired with long 
holding back on thought, he let it definitely free — 
" thus she would go home those four miles to-night, 
without doubt. Bahl why not?" He intently re- 
garded every couple that passed, in sleigh or on 
foot, with — and he was compelled to acknowledge 
it — desire above his study of them as a class. He 
hoped — he looked to see her again. But though 
there were many figures in dark coats and small, 
dark hats, there was none like hers, or remotely 
suggesting her. 

"There seem to be a great many good-looking 
young women here," he carelessly threw out. 

Matzen was indifferent. "Flashy- looking," he 
said, " though Shertzy always says beauty is catch- 
ing here. Each girl gets it worse than the next." 

"Connoisseur again," nodded Philip. "Shertzy 
seems to combine all the gay talents." 

He had wondered how much of his drive would 
get abroad in the Randall gossip — he would not 
have been surprised to read a reporter's version of 
his entrance into the town and of his narrow es- 
cape in the next morning's paper. "But no," he 
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decided, "the girl will not speak of it. I don't in 
the least know why, but I don't believe she will." 

Nothing in the dress or in the manner of the fifty 
women he had passed gave him any reason to hope 
for delicacy or reticence from the class. From the 
class he expected nothing, from her he looked for 
this reserve. 

"I would like to buy your horses, Matzen," he 
abruptly said. " Do you want to sell them to me?" 

f Mr. Longstreth" — Matzen pressed his arm — 
"sell them to you? I will be more than glad if you 
will accept them." 

Longstreth hastened to refuse. "No, no, on 
no account. I will give you five hundred dollars 
for them." 

His companion was sincere, and urged, but use- 
lessly, and he was forced, finally, to accept Long- 
streth's terms. 

"They are thoroughbreds; Morgan, pure strain; 
they are the only things I hate to part from in Ran- 
dall." 

" Well, they ran with me two miles or more," 
said the gentleman, frankly. " They ran with me 
right up to the track." 

"By God! They did?" 

"Quite my fault, however — I turned too short. 
They won't do it again. I gave a lift to a woman 
who was walking in from West Randall," he further 
informed, so that from others Matzen should have 
nothing to learn. But his companion was not in 
the least interested. 
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" Hml" he said, stopping short. " There's a little 
domestic row — look at that/' and he pointed across 
the street to a man and woman hurrying along 
on the opposite pavement. The man, hands thrust 
in his pockets, derby pushed well forward over his 
brows, strode straight ahead, turning neither right 
nor left, his expression stony indifference. At his 
side ran a young girl, hatless, coatless, her shirt- 
waist torn open at the throat, her hands clinched, 
her hair dishevelled about her face. 

"Say," she cried, "you ain't going to treat me 
like this — you ain't! You can't drag me in the 
gutter and use me like a rag and then just get out. 
You ain't deaf — curse you — Answer mel Say, 
you-" 

Hearing shuddered at her speech which might 
as well have been poured out to the dead for 
the response it awakened in the man's face. No 
one interrupted them. People parted, stepped aside 
that the two might pass, then those severed drifted 
along, a following, curious crowd. 

The stream of the woman's fury never ceased. 

" 'Ain't I cooked and washed and slaved for you? 
Now you can't leave me so ; you sha'n't pitch me 
out like a — shame on youl — shame 1 — shame!" 

She brought her pretty, distorted face close to 
him, shrieking her reproaches; he turned not one 
whit, striding on like fate. Then she began to sob 
desperately. She unclinched her fists and, spring- 
ing on him, seized him by the throat and shook 
him as a dog does a rat. He broke from her, 
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throwing her off with a gesture, half defence, half 
blow. 

" Oh, hit me — no one will stop you ; hit me, you 
damned coward 1" 

He made as though he would run, but she was 
fastened on to him again, tearing off his collar and 
cravat; then, his stony calm blinding her to a ridic- 
ulous resource, she snatched his derby from his 
head, threw it on the ground, then kicked it into 
the street. Here he gained time on her, made good 
of it, and ran several yards the start of her, but she 
dashed pell-mell, crying aloud, fast on his heels. 

From Main they turned up into a side street; he 
pushed into the first saloon, she, without hesitation 
followed. There was a moment's commotion within, 
where no harbor was for him, nor any help for her, 
and the two were out again, he first, she at close 
chase. 

" She's like to have a knife," said a boy at Long- 
streth's side. "The cop will fix 'em in a jiffy." 

The man, with his swifter pace, soon outstripped 
her, and, dodging her at a turn, disappeared from 
sight. 

For a second she stood panting, mad, wide-eyed, 
searching from right to left. And here a hand on 
her arm made her turn and look up. 

Say, Lil," whispered a woman who held her, 
don't go after him any more." 

Lil lifted red eyes to those of the speaker. " Damn 
you I" she cursed, "let me alone." 

She tried to shake her arm free. " Let me alone !" 
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"No, I won't; it's no good going after him; he's 
hidden safe by this." 

The kindly touch was an unwelcome obstacle, 
but it detained her. 

"All Randall's staring at you. Don't go after 
him." 

The hatless girl forced the speaker along; the 
new-comer had to run to keep up. "I hate to see 
you making a show of yourself." 

"Shut up!" muttered the other. "You'd do just 
like me, I bet you ; after you'd give all you'd got to 
give and slaved for him, and then he kicks you 
out, then come and talk to me." 

Her companion put her arm round Lil and held 
her by main force, planting herself in front of her, 
blocking the way with her body. "Stay with me," 
she pleaded, "for God's sake." 

The other put up her hand to her hair, to her 
throat, as though suddenly conscious of her shame- 
ful disarray, and then she burst into a fresh flood 
of tears that had a new source. She clung to the 
other's arm, and forced her on and on. 

"If you're so damned set on helping me, come 
along then and help me find him. That's what I 
want, and I'm a-going to find him or hell." 

By this the edge of the crowd was with them; 
Longstreth had made his way through the others 
till he was next to the two. But Matzen held him. 

"Don't go to her," he whispered; "she's got a 
woman with her. Leave 'em alone." 

Under the lamp that they passed Longstreth 
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saw a tall girl in a dark coat and skirt, a black 
boa round her throat, and a little black hat on 
the masses of her hair. One white-bandaged arm 
hung by her side, the other was around the waist 
of the weeping woman. 



Randall 



III 




N their farm-house, some seven miles 
back of West Randall station, the Joneses 
had finished their copious Sunday break- 
fast. 

The kitchen danced with sunlight, and Mrs. 
Jones was installed close by the window, whereon 
a giant Maltese, delightfully warmed by the brilliant 
winter morning, sat washing his face and paws. 
In a flower-pot a plant, a scarlet geranium, blazed 
with radiant flowers. 

Mrs. Jones was " bed-ridden "; the exact meaning 
of this term in her case signified that she never 
moved from a wooden rocking-chair, which, that 
it should be as much as possible a bed of ease, was 
adorned with calico pillows. Her feet, in their 
woollen slippers, rested on an antimacassar; around 
her shoulders, winter and summer, was a little, knit, 
black shawl. She was a mild-faced woman in 
late middle life. Pain had told her many things, 
illness asked much of her, and in renouncing she 
had with splendid extravagance given all at the 
first demand. One night she went to bed vigorous, 
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young. She never arose as to those blessed be- 
ings who step forth to walk the daily paths of 
life; she "never put foot to the ground again." 
Notwithstanding an existence of the "shut -in," 
she possessed a live interest — her son, who in turn 
adored her next to his ideal of a divinity. She 
had been a mystery to his childhood; her un- 
complaining martyrdom impressed him. Through- 
out his wild boyhood his only reproof had been a 
gentle: 

"Why, Barty Jones!" and, on too unbearable 
occasions of boisterousness : 

"Ef you make any more noise I shall have to 
raise my voice!" 

The clock ticked away the hours of the Sunday 
morning. Mrs. Jones looked about the cheerful 
room, and through the window at the snow-bound 
country; the big cat purred a full, rolling sound 
that made the soft fur on his chest rise and fall 
in the sunlight. 

After a little the silence was broken by the feteps 
of her husband's return from the barn, stamping, 
as he knocked the snow from his boots on the 
stone without the kitchen door. But the mother's 
ear distinguished the quick beating of other feet 
and the voice she knew the best of all. A flush, 
less bright, in good sooth, than the geranium's 
red reflection might have cast, touched her cheek. 
Under the shawl she moved her hands a little as 
she turned her face towards the door Barty and 
his father entered. The cat at once leaped light 
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as snow to the floor, and rubbed up against the 
young man's legs as Barty came over and kissed 
his mother. 

Why, Barty, where 'd you come from?" 
Day off — drove over/' His cheeks glowed, his 
eyes sparkled ; to his strong exuberance the woman 
lifted her frail, illumined face. 

"Why didn't you say 's you was comin'?" 

" Didn't like to disappoint you." He was getting 
rid of his out-door garments. 

"Here, father, take his things," fluttered Mrs. 
Jones, excitedly. " Your father '11 lay 'em on his 
bed." 

"I might just 's like as not of gone to Randall," 
Jones said, in his slow drawl. 

"Well, I only got the wire last night," the son 
explained, "and I didn't know as I could get a 
whole day or not." 

"Ain't that a new vest?" Mrs. Jones was scru- 
tinizing him tenderly ; "why, it's a hull new suit!" 

He held out his sleeve, stroked it fondly. "Yes, 
mam, brand new; don't it fit me good?" 

She wiped her glasses and through them stared 
at the gallant. 

"Turn round." Barty turned. The mother, de- 
lighted at being called upon to approve, controlled 
too sudden enthusiasm. " Seem 's though the coat 
hunched a uxeny mite on the shoulders, Barty." 

The son shook himself, eagerly peering over his 
shoulder. "No!" he exclaimed, troubled. "Oh, I 
guess not!" 
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" No, it don't neither. No, it fits lovely, Barthol- 
omew! Where'd you get 'em? In Randall?" 

" Randall 1" disclaimed the youth; "why, it's 
New York, mother; got 'em in a Broadway store — 
bang-up place." 

"Why, Barty," she breathed, "I thought it wasn't 
any Randall shape I ever see." 

"I guess not!" He faced her, pulling his waist- 
coat down and shaking out his legs in the shining 
cloth. " You don't get ' cuts ' and ' fits ' like these off 
Broadway — new cravat, too." He touched it lov- 
ingly. 

The mother's face, heavenly in smiling adoration, 
lifted until her chin became a fine, delicate point, and 
her silhouette as lucent as a transparency hung 
against glass. Here old Jones appeared from the 
bedroom, divested of his out-door things, slippered 
and collarless, his clean linen shirt a trenchant 
line against his tanned, wrinkled neck. 

"Come over to spend the hull day with the old 
folks, Bartholomew?" 

Barty cleared his throat. " Come to stay right on 
till after dinner, anyway, father." 

A shade, bewitching joy, crossed the mother's 
face, her expression fell to listlessness. "The cat 
acts like he knows you," she remarked. "He 
don't seem to notice strangers any more. Ain't 
that so, father?" 

"I don't know as he does," acquiesced Jones. 

Barty understood. He sat down in front of his 
mother and launched into a detailed account of his 
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doings since he was last at home. His hearers 
forgot early departure in the delight of the son's 
actual presence. In absorbed attention they lis- 
tened to the little budget of news. 

When the dinner dishes later had been carried 
into the sink-room to be washed, out of hearing, a 
silence fell, especially upon the visitor. He paced 
the kitchen, smoked a cigar of his father's choicest 
brand, teased the cat until his mother actually 
reproved him. Old Jones at length reluctantly 
swallowed the hint. "Say, folks, I'm about half 
asleep," he confessed. "Guess I'll go lay down a 
spell." 

"Why, do, father," urged his wife; "it '11 be real 
good for ye," and when the door of the bedroom had 
closed behind the old man, Mrs. Jones, ignoring 
subterfuge, asked at once the question close to her 
heart. 

"Anything wrong, Bartholomew?" 

Her son laughed with rare embarrassment. " No, 
mother, nothing wrong; but I've got a girl," and 
did not follow his announcement by further mirth; 
he settled, indeed, to seriousness which in the eyes 
searching him sealed Barty to manhood. 

"Why, Barty 1" His mother met his simple an- 
nouncement with the relaxed tension every woman 
whose son is in the world feels at each new knowl- 
edge that "nothing is wrong." Then came com- 
plicated sensations as the mother received the word 
relegating her to the second place in the man-child's 
heart. 
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" Ain't this geranium a beauty?" — he touched its 
leaves. 

" Why, Barty I " she leaned towards him, mingled 
curiosity and pain on her face. "Who is it?" 

"You don't know her, ma/' he said, quickly. 
"She ain't from Randall." 

A vision of New York, of an imaginary gay Broad- 
way, swept the narrow horizon of Mrs. Jones's ex- 
perience. Her Barty might well marry a lady! 
But he, slowly thinking of what he had driven seven 
miles to tell her, continued, "Why, I said I'd just 
get a day off and nm up home and — " 

"Yes, yes," she nodded, smiling faintly — "tell 
the old folks, then go 'n see her, Barty." 

Thrusting his hands in his pockets, the young 
chap took a backward step and bravely announced, 
"Mother, she works in the shops, to Matzen & 
Schrank's." 

The poor woman sank weakly back under just 
the blow her son feared he brought to deal. He 
knew in what horror she held the loud-voiced 
women who, to her thinking, had no further mod- 
esty to lose. At his untutored command he had 
little art to gloss his sentimental story. 

"Say, look a here, mother," he soothed, "she 
ain't that kind." 

"Where's she live?" 

"To Hennessey's." 

Ah, this was too much! The awfulness of the 
news gave her strength of anger. " Oh, with them ? 
—with them ?—" 
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"Them pigs," he finished for her, nodding his 
ruddy crop violently. " Yes, mam, she does, though. 
She works for Bridget Hennessey out of hours. 
Gets her board and victuals that way so she can 
send all her money to her father." 

Bare facts, wantonly flung at the ideal she had 
made for her son's future, stunned Mrs. Jones. 
She stared at the blighting news as she had re- 
garded inevitable pain — pale, silent. Barty was 
speaking. " I knew just how you'd take it. That's 
why I come over here first." His word was magic. 

" First ?" she gasped, starting again out of her 
pillows like a timorous snail grown brave — "you 
come over here first?" She put a convulsive hand 
on the boy's strong one near to her. "You 
'ain't spoken yet?" Her voice was high and be- 
seeching. 

He forced her firmly, tenderly, back into the plaid 
calico of her pillows. "Now, mother, don't I" he 
said, in his deepest voice. "I'm going to ride right 
over to Hennessey's this afternoon." And to sud- 
den maturity, to masculine decision, Mrs. Jones bow- 
ed as a woman must. Moreover, she knew Barty 
as well as she idolized him. She tried to control 
her quivering lips. Determined tears filled her eyes; 
presently, under his hands, her own grew peaceful ; 
he, on his part freed from the gravest details of his 
secret, found his feelings resume their buoyancy. 

"Just you wait till you see her, mother; say, 
she's a pearl I" 

"Why, you ain't even told me her name," pro- 
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tested the mother, as though this omission were the 
only cause for sorrow, and the name should set all 
straight. . . . 

" Amber. " The word appeared to be the key of 
love: the young man blushed under his freckles, 
the red mounting into his bright hair. 

" She's got two names, 'ain't she?" 

"Why, certainly," he laughed. "Garland- 
Amber Garland." 

" Where'd you see her, Bartholomew — how'd you 
come to get acquainted? You never so much as 
spoke her name before!" 

Barty might well endure her fretful plaint: evi- 
dence of a frail will, powerless before the egoism of 
first love. Crossing his legs, he settled back in the 
chair he had resumed. "Sunday-school picnic," 
he recounted, laconically ; " last year. Saw right 
away she wasn't like the Randall girls." 

"How so?" 

" Stuck up — wouldn't let the fellows near 
her." . . . 

"Well," urged his mother. 

" I was coming along through the grove, to where 
the lunch was set, and I saw a young lady saucing 
out the lemonade, so I thought I'd just get a tumbler. 
But Fred Wertz, a packer to Calhoun's, come along 
just before me. He seemed to be acquainted with 
her, so I steered off a little. " 

He found his recital difficult; he would have 
broken it short. 

"My lands!" exclaimed his mother, "do go on." 
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"Well," said Barty, "Fred Wertz was sassing 
her." 

Mrs. Jones, breathless with attention, winked fast. 

"And Amber screamed — " 

"Do tell, if you're going to, Barty," urged his 
hearer. 

"Oh, that's all." Barty moved the plant leaves 
aside where the cat, close to the window-pane, was 
fast asleep, and gently put his finger on her head 
and stroked it. The maltese settled peacefully 
down, with deeper content, upon her paws. 

"Why, I just lit out. I punched Wertz's head . . . 
smashed his face — decorated him a little." 

He grinned with the memory. 
Sakes alive I" ejaculated his mother. 
That's how I got to know her. 
Where's she from?" 
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"State of Maine." 
"What's her folks?" 



"She's only got her father; he's in a kind of 
hospital." 

"Right sick?" inquired the woman, with an in- 
valid's ready sympathy. 

" Consumption. Sends him every cent she makes," 
he repeated, warming. "Amber's a beaut." 

Mrs. Jones's powerlessness against the barrier 
of his evident adoration made her take further 
refuge in irritation. "She's meachin', I s'pose, 
Barty. Is she sickly?" 

He laughed aloud. " Oh, you ought to see her, 
ma, that's all ! She was raised in the woods." 
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" Well, you 'ain't told me what her folks was or 
is/' she corrected. 

"When her father worked," explained the son, 
he went hunting with summer boarders." 
Huntin'?" she vaguely murmured. 

"Yes, mam, for moose and caribou. She says 
he had a canoe to paddle the — " 

At the startled look creeping over his mother's 
face, at the positive horror that settled there, the 
speaker paused, open-mouthed, fairly jumping at 
the cry of "Oh, Barty, she's white, ain't she?" 

The peaceful kitchen rang with the lover's re- 
sponse. He leaned back in his chair, roaring, 
slapped his knee, and caught his breath and ex- 
ploded anew. Mrs. Jones, with flowing tears and 
little sobs, actually joined his mirth. 

"Oh, my, the ideal Gosh I I shall die." At this 
hilarious point the sleeping - room door opened. 
Forth came Mr. Jones, with ruffled hair and the 
naive expression of the suddenly awakened. He 
yawned a loud and refreshed "Oh, hum I" stretched 
out his shirt-sleeved arms, and said, "Well, Bart, 
got through jawin' your poor old mother?" 

Barty wiped his eyes. "Don't look much like 
jawin', does it?" 

"I don't know," scrutinized the father. "Got a 
sort er weepy look, both on ye." 

Bartholomew rose. 

" Why, you ain't goin' yet awhile, my son?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Shall I hitch up for ye?" 
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His wife protested. " No, no, you'll get cold com- 
ing out of a hot sleep and rushin' into the air." 

"Oh, I can drive right along out of the barn," 
the son said ; and, as Jones went to fetch the things 
from his bedroom, Barty bent down to his mother 
and kissed her, whispering, " Don't tell yet." He ap- 
proached the window, touching the flaming gera- 
nium. "Guess I'll take one of these." 

With the instinct of a true lover of flowers, the 
woman pushed his vandal hand away from the 
precious plant. " Hold on, I'll pick 'em," and, 
taking the stems deep down close to the main 
stalk, she broke off the finest flower and gave it to 
him. 

"Does she care for 'raniums?" she asked. 

"You bet," nodded Barty. 

Mrs. Jones watched her son cross the front of the 
house to the barn, his trousers turned up. With 
little, lively jumps he picked his way, avoiding snow- 
drifts. At an arm's-length she saw him hold high 
the brilliant flower, lest it come to any harm before 
he could present it to his love. 

Meanwhile the winter's sunlight held Hennessey's 
shanty in a golden grasp. Every window was a 
shining square; the shambling building, thrown 
together with little care, kept together by chance, 
stood in the snowy fields an amber house. Insin- 
uating light crept along and under shingle edges 
until every harsh line softened in the effulgence. 

In her room Shertzy's forelady stood before her 
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small looking-glass, doing her hair; at her heavy 
task her one well hand was awkward. 

" Lands I" Her aching arm dropped the coil, 
which, released, fell leaden, unwound, unrolled, 
unfolded intense shadow, and swept to the girl's 
waist. She turned from the glass and light, saying, 
petulantly, "I've a mind to cut my hair off." 

The person addressed crouched on the bed at the 
back of the room in a bunch of stupid-looking hu- 
manity. She stirred, rose, and came over to Amber. 

"I'll do your hair up for you/' 

It was the rich voice of brogue, although Lil Hen- 
nessey spoke fair English. 

Amber accepted with relief, as Lil lifted the loose 
mass and began to twist it anew in fair, bef reckled 
hands. "Say, you're awful good, Lil." 

The other gave an unpleasant laugh. "You've 
struck it — that's me. I'm awful goodl" 

Amber made no response to the perversion of her 
innocent words. Behind her the Hennessey girl 
stood absorbed for the first time in many hours in 
something besides her own grief. Corsetless, in 
attire untidy, she expressed the dismal lack of pride, 
the self-abasement of the cast-off. Her skirt rose 
several inches from the floor; her shirt-waist, all too 
narrow, was pinned together across her full breast. 
From her pretty face brutal lines had swept youth 
— banished innocence. Her eyes were ruined with 
weeping, but her neck, milk-white, touched here 
and there by the pale freckles accompanying her 
complexion, proclaimed her still very young. 
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She had been one of the prettiest girls in Ran- 
dall, one of the neatest, one of the best operators 
at Matzen's. She had been also one of the most 
desirous; surely to be seen threading the leisure 
ways of the evening hours in the Randall streets ; 
flattening her pretty nose against the shop- windows ; 
envying, coveting, until, envied and coveted by a 
man at last, she had given all she had to give, and 
received in return the cursed reward she bore at 
present with no grace, but with living fury and 
dangerous despair. 

"Say, Lil," suggested Amber, "you ought to 
learn hair-dressing." 

"Learn — learn I" scoffed the mellow voice. "I've 
done enough learning, I tell youl I'm goin' to 
practise now." 

She had lifted the coil and, not indifferently, wound 
it close to Amber's head, in the nape of the neck. 

Ain't your hair grand I" 
It's heavy enough. I guess I can put the hair- 
pins in." Amber raised her hand, but Lil pushed 
it away, resolutely introducing the wire pins, one 
by one, into the coil. 

"They've learned me the worst there is," she 
continued, sullenly, "and I'm a-going to pass it 
along all right. I ain't stingy." 

Leaning forward in her chair, Amber regarded 
the general effect of her head-dress. "It's just as 
good as when I've got my two hands." 

Lil shuffled over to the window, and, with her arms 
folded across her breast, stood staring through the 
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golden light. She had passed the night prone upon 
Amber's bed, raving against the man who had 
made her the sport of his desire. 

When Amber Garland first came to Randall and 
had gone to work at Matzen's, Lil sat within elbow- 
jogging distance of her at a neighboring machine. 
The Maine girl, who sought above all things safety 
and cheapness, went to live at the Hennessey's, be- 
cause they took her for the exchange of her sendees 
out of hours, and because she had wanted to keep 
the pretty Hennessey girl "straight." 

Amber's room was furnished by a bed, a bureau, 
a wash-stand, a couple of chairs. On hooks against 
the wall hung her every-day clothes — an old brown 
coat, a felt sailor-hat, one or two skirts, and a plaid 
black-and-white shawl. The bureau-top, covered 
by a coarse towel, displayed a cheap brush and 
comb, an old candy box, a few steel hairpins, a 
photograph in a red plush frame of a middle-aged 
man. Strangely out of keeping with the rest of 
the environment were a few books in a hanging 
bookshelf. The walls were rough plaster and 
dirty, the door sagged in its jambs. The woman 
at the window said : 

" It's a good thing for you that no one's made a 
fool of you about your looks yet." 

Without was the profound winter stillness of the 
country world, close enfolded by snow and frost. 
From below stairs came the frank Irish clamor of 
the Hennessey brats, overtopped now and again by 
the mother's reproofs. The girl who stood in the 
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centre of the floor, managing as well as she could to 
dress herself with one maimed hand and one strong 
one, had nothing in common with her surroundings. ' 

" It's good for you that nobody 'ain't first made a 
fool of you, and then a devil," muttered Lil. 

Amber's beauty was the warm, insistent type. 
She challenged attention everywhere. Out of place 
in the walks of her daily life, remarked, stared at 
by those of her own class and another called better, 
she had been annoyed and tormented until she 
early learned to dread notice and regarded the other 
sex as an enemy dangerous to her magnetic, sen- 
suous beauty, her dower and her curse. She was by 
nature pure, slow to be moved ; but her forces only 
waited to sway her, as a rudderless ship is tossed 
in the storm. Thus had nature formed her. Fate 
claimed her straightway and took her, uneducated, 
passionate, into the struggle of the unprotected 
women of her class. 

A brilliant butterfly held fast in a dingy web, 
an oriole caught in the soot of the chimney -flue, 
its plumage dulled, but still a golden bird, could not 
more completely suggest dazzling splendor and 
quivering animal life captive by fate. 

"Are you going out?" the Irish girl asked. 

"Yes, I guess I'll go and get a breath of fresh 
air." Amber buttoned her jacket, "I won't be 
long." 

"You'll not find me, if you are." 

"Oh, don't be meanl" Amber restlessly turned 
to the door, anxious to get away from the weighing 
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burden that had insisted itself upon her for hours 
already too long. 

Lil turned her coarse prettiness on the refined 
beauty of her companion, and looked the tall fig- 
ure, with its full, generous outlines, up and down. 
Then she put her hands on her hips and pursed 
up her red eyes. "Look a -here, Amber; you've 
got the looks and I've got the experience. Say, 
let's shake Randall." 

She spoke softly, insinuatingly. " Let's give 'em 
the slip; let's go to New York." 

From without came the sound of distant sleigh- 
bells, and up the clear cheek of Amber rose a slow, 
warm tide of red. Lil nodded her head at her. 
" You'll not keep like you are, Amber Garland ; don't 
think it. Let's get out of this damned hole. We 
won't be long being ladies in New York." 

Amber glanced at the scarcely decent dress of her 
companion, at the tumbled hair, the triumphant 
animal passion. She revolted with a horror un- 
conscious creeping up within her. She blushed 
hotly, and unknowingly used the words her lover 
had found to describe her. " You know, we're not 
that kind." She crossed the floor, opened the door 
by its wobbly handle, giving free entrance to the 
noise and the dinner fumes. She could not have 
better spoken, linking thus untouched womanhood 
with the outcast against whose heart beat the life 
of a nameless child. The Hennessey girl felt sister- 
ship with a friend classed as "true as gold." Pro- 
tection for the moment came up between her and 
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furies stealing her heart. Her tears started afresh. 
Across the room to the departing she called in voice 
like velvet: "Say, Amber, your hair looks real 
elegant." 

The bells of a swiftly coming cutter grew louder 
and louder. Amber left the shanty and went down 
the path to the dilapidated fence. Lil from her 
post saw Barty Jones flash along the road in On- 
derdent's sleigh and draw up in front of Hennes- 
sey's gate. The young man leaned forward. In 
the button-hole of his overcoat glowed out a bunch 
of red geranium like a crimson star. Amber was 
at the cutter's side. After a few moments' parley 
she got into the sleigh. 

Lil, in the deserted room, made a toilet complete 
in Amber's oldest clothes, even to the felt sailor- 
hat, leaving her own garments in a heap on the 
floor. She went down-stairs boldly into the bosom 
of her family, and silence greeted her, the Patsies 
and Biddies struck to calm at the appearance of 
the sister about whom was a mystery of sin. Mrs. 
Hennessey, before her stove, salting her cabbage 
soup, looked at Lil's passing, then stolidly gazed 
back into her boiling pot, but the youngest Hen- 
nessey exclaimed aloud. It had been impossible to 
impress three-year-old Dan with his sister's crimes. 
Struggling out of the fraternal group, he stood 
forth in rags and dirt, and pointed his finger at 
the girl. "Ah! Luk at the hat av 'erl" he 
screamed; "luk at the hat av 'erl It's Miss 
Amber's." 
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With no other word of farewell than this accu- 
sation, she traversed the kitchen floor, opened the 
door, and banged it after her. And then bedlam 
let loose again scrambled to the window; the chil- 
dren, who had run to see Amber and " her beau " go 
" sleigh-ridin'," piled all eight on top of one another 
to see Lil go alone. 

"It's Miss Amber's hat— luk at it." And until 
the gate had clicked and there was no possible chance 
that she might perceive the outcast daughter, Mrs. 
Hennessey descended like a whirlwind on the win- 
dow and cleared it by one gesture. "Git out wid 
yez, the dirthy lot av yez; lave the windy, will yez? 
a lickin' av it wid yer tongues and a sthrakin' of 
it wid yer fingers." 

Little hands were quickly raised to protect ears 
and cheeks, and a snivelling, whining band re- 
moved in a body to the other side of the kitchen. 
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IV 

OT far from the railway station the shoe 
factory second largest in importance pre- 
sented lines of flaring windows to the 
east. From half a dozen f unnels, clouds 
of smoke, blotting the pure atmosphere, rose, then 
melted feather -like away in the cold, uplifting 

current of air. 
Across the building's brick front ran, "Matzen, 

Schrank & Shertzy." 

On the Monday following his arrival in Randall, 
as Longstreth entered the factory building from the 
brisk, sweet air, he was met by whiffs of close at- 
mosphere composed of insinuating odors of oil and 
grease, odors of leather, and a sickening smell — 
nothing more nor less than congregated humanity. 

In the manager's office, to the left of the corri- 
dors and stairways, Otto Shertzy reigned supreme. 
He was discovered by his visitors before his desk 
in his revolving office chair. The German superin- 
tendent disported shirt-sleeves in the torrid tempera- 
ture of the stove - heated room. Indeed, Shertzy's 
coloring, blond, fresh, hinted to redness dangerous. 
Florid cheeks, palpitating veins of the neck indicated 
apoplexy. 
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Matzen had described him as a hard drinker, and, 
further, a petticoat dangler, but the manager present- 
ed none of these gay attributes. He typified com- 
mercial instinct, the high crest of the German wave 
steadily sweeping our Western shorewards. His at- 
mosphere was logy, his gestures cumbrous. He re- 
turned Matzen's familiar remarks with slow replies. 

"Vant to buy zome zhooes?" Thrusting his 
stout hands in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, 
throwing his body's weight back a little on his 
heels, he regarded the • prospective partner of whom 
he had heard rumors. 

Want to make shoes," returned the New-Yorker. 
Why, haven't you read the papers, Otto? — the 
Sunday papers?" Matzen asked. 

Longstreth interposed, laughing. "Don't refer 
to them. They give false phase to truth." 

"No," interrupted the German, with brutal surli- 
ness and dogged insistence that went strangely with 
his naive expression, " dot is not so. People do fool- 
ish things and the papers tell them so; naturally 
they kick, so they talk against the press and buy it 
millions by millions." 

Matzen had small use for Shertzy's philosophies. 

"Mr. Longstreth is thinking of buying a third 
interest in the concern; he wants to go over the 
shops — see? He has only an hour before his train 
leaves." 

Matzen drew out his watch with the punctual 
American exactness that limits and confines all 
things within given time. 
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The German slipped himself into his coat, push- 
ing his derby back on his blond hair. Matzen chose 
to remain and smoke. "The less for me of the 
shops the better. Shertzy '11 do the honors. . . . 
Don't forget/' he called after the disappearing two 
— " don't forget to show Mr. Longstreth the beauty." 

The German slammed the door on the jest, and 
began his ciceroning with an oath. 

Philip, in whom the making of a boot had never 
awakened remotest interest before, followed his 
guide, listening to his explanations with interest. 
Whatever the employes may have heard about 
a fanatical prophet who should come into their 
midst, they evinced no curiosity in Shertzy's guest 
They replied to their superintendent's questions 
tersely, intelligently, looking first from Philip to 
Shertzy; their explanations at an end, they turned 
like pivots to their routine. They were indifferent 
to the fact that among them was one who contem- 
plated sacrificing every possession that he might 
try to prove his brotherhood. Philip was not slow 
to remark the impersonal atmosphere. " I can go 
among them unobserved," he thought, "and be- 
fore they have a chance to be interested in me 
they shall feel the power of the engines that I will 
set at work." He observed keenly Shertzy's rela- 
tions with his men. The German was on the best 
of terms with his hands. Between himself and 
the employes, whose shoulders he tapped famil- 
iarly, existed perfect understanding, but no sym- 
pathy or lack of it ; they met on neutral ground. He 
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called them by their Christian names; they called 
him " Otto. " He had overreached them ; the laborers 
understood it perfectly. His luck was better. His 
dogged perseverance had made him director of the 
machine and the handwork which his own skill 
was manifestly fitted to perform, and whose minutest 
detail he understood better than did the best-paid 
expert. 

But as Shertzy and Longstreth entered the first 
room where women were employed the attitude was 
vastly different. Visitors were prohibited through- 
out the building where the women worked, and to 
the girls the advent of a good-looking, well-dressed 
man was a sentimental incident. His entrance was 
celebrated by a tide of whispering, a raising of 
curious eyes, by nudges and giggles. 

One pretty girl, washing her hands at an ex- 
tempore basin, looked at Philip with insolence 
supreme. She burst into a peal of laughter, bent 
fairly double with mirth, drying her hands mean- 
while on the roller towel. 

Shertzy and Longstreth stood before a new (pat- 
ent fancy-stitching machine. The German paused 
in the fluent explanation he was making. He grew 
pallid with anger. Before, however, the insulting 
words on his lips could fall, Longstreth's very for- 
cible grasp of his arm held him silent. 

"Ich bitte," said the gentleman, in German, 
"don't say anything to her — as a favor to me, will 
you?" 

Shertzy 's lips were trembling. " Gott in Himmel ! " 
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he muttered, his eyes, fairly white with rage, fast- 
ened on the girl. 

Longstreth crossed the floor to her side. On the 
machine she had quitted when she went to wash 
her hands was a pile of vamps. He took up one 
of the pieces of leather, and, addressing her directly, 
asked some complicated question about her work. 
She replied to him, half frightened, half impertinent; 
in another instant the stranger was interesting her 
by the story of an incident in a Berlin shoe factory. 
He gave the girl his attention just long enough to 
change the current of her mind; then he ignored 
her. He made some remark to her next-door neigh- 
bor, who, with the whole roomful, had her eyes 
fixed upon him. Philip put forth the unfailing 
demand that wit, charm, and good-breeding make 
to the whole world. He spoke rapidly, with quick, 
short sentences, turning first to one and then an- 
other with spirited appeal. When the interest in 
him and his subject was at its keenest he stopped 
abruptly. 

"Come/' he said to Shertzy, "shall we go on?" 

He bowed to them slightly, and, preceding Shert- 
zy, passed through the low doorway, his tall figure 
more than ever stooping. A hum of voices followed ; 
no laughter, yet Philip tingled I 

Shertzy frankly cursed the girls one and all, and 
made a disgusting observation, even on his lips as 
he opened the door into a room at the top floor of 
the building. 

Before the scene enacted down-stairs could be 
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repeated, Shertzy had damned them to silence. The 
room was low-ceiled; ten or twelve windows looked 
on the street below, and from them one could see the 
river and the opposite shore. 

In spite of the fact that it was reserved for the 
best hands, it was the worst place in the factory. 
Here composite odors rose and congregated. The 
room on this afternoon was intensely hot — heated 
by a stove, unnecessary adjunct in point of view of 
machinery, for added heat from the engines below 
made the temperature stifling. About fifty hand- 
machines were ranged in level rows; each little 
table had its operator, and here was turned out the 
finest work in Matzen's. 

"Say," Shertzy called across the room to a girl 
standing in the window, "joost sthep here, Miss 
Garland, und show Mr. Longstreth vot de girls 
doos." 

Philip had thought in every successive room, 
"Here I shall find her." His eyes followed Shert- 
zy's glance and words, and he found her at last I 

The person addressed turned at her employer's 
command. She came slowly to where the two 
men stood beside a machine for scalloping pat- 
ent leather. Amber Garland was before Philip 
again, and this time in the frame chosen for her by 
Fate. Around her closed narrow walls of white 
plaster scrawled over with pencil marks, streaked 
with yellow stains. She breathed this atmosphere, 
heavy with the odors of oil and leather. Under her 
feet the floor palpitated, where beneath big grooved 
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boards ran the giant belt of the power-engine. De- 
spite Shertzy's command of silence, an undertone 
of voices murmured and blended with the phlun- 
phlun of the machinery. Amber stood before her 
superintendent, the man who controlled her time 
and paid her, who could raise her wages, send her 
out without a job at will. Shertzy represented Cap- 
ital. There was not a fibre in his coarse frame not 
animal ; he had scarcely a decent thought towards 
a woman. On all sides of the girl her companions 
bowed to their toil: narrow-chested, primitive in 
their ideas of hygiene and decency ; unable, through 
demands of crying need, even to put in practice 
what they knew. 

Longstreth said, courteously, "Miss Garland, will 
you tell me what you can of the process from be- 
ginning to end? I want to understand every step." 

Her embarrassment was evident. 

She had grown deathly pale when the two entered, 
and the blood struggling back in hot revenge claimed 
all the fair domain of her cheeks. Yesterday 1 yes- 
terday only, was between the man who spoke to 
her and herself. She had sat by his side, stood by 
his side through a dreadful race with life and death. 
During the two wakeful nights when her hand gave 
her tingling pain, when the memory of the run- 
away broke her rest with sudden reversion of ter- 
ror — through those hours she had been pursued by 
the face, voice, and form of this man, so different 
from any one she had ever seen before. Now he saw 
fit to ignore the past, and she gave no other sign 
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of recognition than a blush! Fortunately for her 
composure, she had a trade at her tongue's end as 
well as at her fingers'. It was a blessed boon to 
be able to recite her primer of knowledge. 

Forthwith she began to relate the successive steps 
of the work in the room which she directed, going 
from machine to machine, from operator to opera- 
tor. Her sentences were short and broken, resumed 
with catches of breath that left her lips lingeringly, 
loath to take wing from so soft a resting-place. 

What she said was simple, picturesque. Her 
English, almost pure, was different from the speech 
of the people of the State of New York. She was 
formal, talked as though she had learned much by 
heart and had never a chance to recite. When he 
could do so without disturbing the trend of her dis- 
course, he asked her a question, which she gave 
herself great pains to answer, although she looked 
at him not at all. Her hand hung from a black 
handkerchief slung about her neck. She walked 
between her employer and the guest, unconscious 
of how lovely a sight she presented. The coarse 
and common lines of the inevitable shirt-waist were 
unavailing to spoil the beauty of her breast and 
shoulders. Her hair held her face in dusky shadow. 
Her features were charming — fine nose, quick-di- 
lated nostrils ; her mouth soft ; red, full lips ; clearly 
marked indenture between chin and lower lip; be- 
witching. . . . ! 

Shertzy pushed his hat well back on his curly 
hair ; his hands were thrust in his pockets ; in his 
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mouth he twisted from side to side a bit of tanned 
leather, appearing to greatly appreciate its succu- 
lent quality. 

The New-Yorker handled conscientiously pieces 
of work the forelady gave him from time to time in 
illustration of what she was saying. He refused 
to let himself look at the " good hand " as it touched 
these objects that had robbed it of beauty. 

" Her hands ought to be beautiful. No line should 
be out of harmony with such physical perfection/' 
he thought. He glanced from her to her compan- 
ions. There was nothing like to her in the room. 
This was what Matzen meant — "the Beauty!" 
The Beauty of Randall, indeed. Where had he 
seen anything like her? 

From time to time she vouchsafed to him the slight- 
est glance. Her lashes, shadow over flame, faith- 
fully defended her eyes when she would. The heavy 
lids for the most part clung closely down, conceal- 
ing depths hitherto kept calm by an unawakened 
heart. Amber had a fear always of giving herself 
away with her eyes I The fear since she met Philip's 
had become a Titan. 

Philip pitied her embarrassment, but did not 
dream how great it was, or how much control, in 
hep humble way, she was using, compelling herself 
to endure her superintendent's proximity that she 
might clearly give this gentleman a commonplace 
explanation of what she did for her daily bread. 
On a sudden, when she had wellnigh come to the 
close of what she had to say to them, Longstreth 
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looked around at Shertzy ; the remark he was about 
to make died on his lips. The German's gaze, fast- 
ened on Amber, was the low -lidded brooding of 
grossest delectation. He bit his lips under his mus- 
tache, as his sight devoured the exuberant beauty 
the girl unconsciously offered. Philip laid down 
the shoe he held. Heat and foul air clogged his 
nostrils; he closed his fingers over a tickling of the 
palms — spur maddening to a blow. 

"Shertzy I" 

The tone broke short the German's feast of eyes; 
his glance came back to the guest with a click. 

"The room must have new ventilation." 

He had gone over to Shertzy's side, between him 
and Amber. He would have liked to shake Shertzy 
till his eyes rattled back into his head. " We must 
see to these sanitary arrangements at once; it is a 
pest-breeder." He spoke in German, and very fast, 
his face flushed up to his fair hair. 

Amber had gone slowly across the room, back 
to her post in the window, whence the superin- 
tendent had summoned her. 

Longstreth never forgot her as he looked back 
from the doorway to where she stood, in her faded 
red skirt, her woollen shirt-waist, the cheap leather 
belt around her waist, her hand in its black silk 
scarf. There was an infinite pathos in her fig- 
ure. She expressed Labor, Struggle, Toil; with 
it, she was adorably human and lovely to look 
upon. 

Once without the door, as they traversed the halls, 
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the German said, slyly, " We got some pritty girls, 
don't we?" 

"Yes/' said the New-Yorker, "you have a very 
handsome forewoman." 

"Lady/' corrected Shertzy; "no womans here; 
and she is/' he continued, in his own tongue, " colos- 
sally pritty; vunder pritty." 

The other was silent. 

"She makes proud," grunted the German, "so 
high that she forgets it's just as far down as up." 

"She seems different stuff from the rest." Long- 
streth's curiosity grew stronger than prudence. 

"She ain't from here." Shertzy paused, his 
hand on the handle of the door of his room. He 
seemed to want to talk of her. " She's from Maine, 
brought up in de voods." 

That accounted for her free carriage, her straight 
figure — for, indeed, much. 

The prospective partner asked, in spite of himself, 
"What is she doing here?" 

" Making money like de oders " — Shertzy grinned 
— "so's she can send it to her vader; he dying in 
a sanitarium." 

Randall's various voices that day spoke urgent- 
ly to Philip. The place became personal and in- 
sistent. He believed its threads of existence should 
inevitably interweave with his own; already he 
felt the fibres vital with his flesh. 

Matzen assured him that the old town-hall in 
disuse would be just the place for him. He could 
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reconstruct it into a club-house and hold there 
his general meetings. There were rooms he 
could employ for night classes. It should be a 
nucleus. He saw an architect, he saw the real- 
estate agent; nothing was impossible. 

A faded yellow house long for rent, dominating 
the town from the crest of a hill, attracted him. Its 
isolation from labor's colony would be refreshing. 
Here he could withdraw from the buzzing hive and 
observe the workers. He could face his problems 
in that peaceful retirement, and then come down, 
as it were, unto the people. Too bad it was scarce- 
ly a mile and a half from Randall! He would will- 
ingly have tramped eight miles a day as did the 
woman whose image forcibly assailed his mind. 
He wanted to know a like hardship. The same 
boy spirit of martyrdom stirred in him which 
had made him discard his gloves. 

And those abroad that day in Randall saw, 
promenading streets and avenue, Matzen, the well- 
known senior partner of the shaky firm. But it 
was a new Matzen — pompous, pluming himself for 
some high-cockalorum scheme — overcoat flung wide, 
loud-checked waistcoat displayed, hat ajaunt. They 
saw, too, thejdistinguished figure of his companion 
as Matzen tutored Longstreth through the town. 
The older man, it was easy to notice, was holding 
forth on every subject, his hand familiarly on the 
gray sleeve of his friend's arm. 

Those who spoke with the stranger from New 
York never forgot him. Even an Italian tobacconist 
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and fruit-dealer, into whose shop the two men wan- 
dered to light their cigars, never forgot the client 
who, bending over the little red lamp, gave him a 
greeting in familiar Tuscan. Longstreth passed 
that day through Randall, himself inspired, and it 
is not strange his torch, in passing, kindled flame. 

He could no longer justly balance Randall's 
importance. Its most insistent interest was not 
philanthropy — was not the human mass; it was 
one woman, a woman of the people, with vulgar 
instincts, no doubt, and coarse hands. Even as 
he argued, opposing these facts against his senti- 
ments, her image taunted him. The joy that it 
was to think of the miraculous response of her eyes 
to his — summons of nature to nature ! 

He determined to break the thread, to escape 
the singular thrall, and found that never had his 
thoughts so pertinaciously clung to an object human 
as they did to Amber, the brilliant creature he had 
seen three times in his life. Over and over he told 
himself it was humanitarian interest in her fate 
and her struggle for existence; over and over again 
he was forced to honorably deny this excuse. He 
had but to close his eyes, Amber was before them — 
as though she were a magic tempter dwelling al- 
ways between his pupils and their lids. 
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IGOROUS winter was past. Suddenly, 
violently, great heat in early May folded 
a dusty mantle over the city. 

Joel Longstreth prolonged his jour- 
ney. The directors had decided to extend the 
prospective road. But the millionaires were now 
looked for to return to New York at any day. 

Judkins, having no other string to his bow, let 
Longstreth dangle — waiting his decision, faute de 
mieux. 

Longstreth, on his return from Randall, modified 
not one whit the schedule he had formed with iron- 
ical seriousness on the heels of Miss Throckmorton's 
quick refusal. 

He entered an automobile in the national con- 
test won. He drove four-in-hand for the famous 
wager to Albany; in the youth of April, through 
country breaking into spring, he swung his coach 
up to the capitol neck to neck with time. 

Having made these obeisances to popular smart- 
ness and mundanity of his so-called set, he assumed 
further garb like to his friends'. He supped with 
them, dined and feasted them, rode, drove, and auto- 
mobiled, leading spirit of what grew to be known as 
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"The Four/' a gay quartette, consisting of Mrs. 
Annesley, Miss Throckmorton, and Mark. Tom 
Annesley often contributed good-nature and stupid- 
ity, Van Anders the best gift he could. He had tact 
far too keen to press his suit. He was waiting, 
with the good sense, jealousy, and tenacity of a 
lover who is not loved. 

As for Constance, if she fancied Longstreth's 
worldliness a concession to her, her grace and sweet- 
ness gave no triumphant sign. 

He had brought them all back from Claremont, 
taking Miss Throckmorton to her house. He 
stood with her in the Throckmorton drawing-room 
where he had first seen her. The afternoon was 
sultry. Windows, a little raised, admitted the un- 
dertone of the avenue's voice — metropolitan ac- 
companiment of the unknown passing world. 

On their entrance iced tea had been demanded 
to cool throats parched and dusty by long roads 
through park and city. 

Constance wore a thin dress, marvellous with 
little ruffles and ripples of itself. She drew off 
her gloves, unprisoning her hands, took off her 
hat and veil, touching her hair with rapid, clever 
witchery. Longstreth saw a stray thread of 
red gold fall in place beside auburn - bur- 
nished fellows. Her rings flashed diamond, dia- 
mond point again — hands of light decked with 
light. 

If this were a garden of the gods, flung wide — if 
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this, indeed, were his environment-should he not 
prove it? 

But former charm had been banished, not by his 
mad words at Reedmore, nor by her violent "No!" 
but frankly by the advent into his life of a pas- 
sion for another woman. He wouldn't acknowledge 
this, mentally spurned it as it came accusingly 
near him hissing at his side. Standing thus before 
her, on the verge of good-byes, he pondered — be- 
tween sentences commonplace, discussions of speed 
and new carriage models for French motors, between 
laugh and jest of good-comradeship. 

With the fatality pursuing beings on the brink 
of bliss — as though she herself held the debarring 
sword before her own Eden — Constance, elate with 
memory of a perfect afternoon spent in a dearest 
presence, still content in Philip's proximity, long 
stranger to the hectoring fear of Randall, Con- 
stance said : 

"Randall is like the memory of a nightmare I 
I'm so glad you didn't go to make shoes!" 

It is sometimes a pity language was given to man. 
Words have spoiled many a risk of happiness. 
Miss Throckmorton's little phrase was a wand; 
it smote open the doors of remembrance. "Make 
shoes!" Before him rose the figure of a woman 
who, day in day out, made shoes, bending body as 
beautiful as this woman's over a clicking, hideous 
machine. Out of the ugly background of labor 
Amber glowed; so ruddily did she shine that the 
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blond Constance, bending smiling eyes on him, 
flickered pale as candle-light! Amber, summoned 
by her unconscious rival, stood, her hands extend- 
ed — one quick to kindliness, the other seared by 
her trade's mark. 

"No, I've not gone to make shoes yet." 

At Philip's voice, so altered, Constance started, 
saw his face, and was frozen to more than fear — 
to despair. 

He was saying: 

" You have made me forget — at all events, made 
me willing to forget. I've been anaesthetized to 
the pain of others, to the suffering of my brothers, 
my friends." 

She would have given worlds to rush to him cry- 
ing, "Hush! hush! — what have I said? — what 
have I done?" 

Nothing was less possible. 

In a twinkling he had become a stranger. 

"To think that what I saw at Randall has not 
impelled me to action. I despise myself." And as 
he spoke he knew that never could he veer his direc- 
tion to win her. "Make shoes! I'm not worthy 
to work with those dumb stragglers; I have thought 
to be a mouth-piece — so far I'm a mockery of my 
sincerest creed." 

No words of his had ever been so real, so im- 
passioned. 

" Listen. " He commanded sharply, and straight- 
way plunged into a vivid description of Randall, a 
Randall intensified by his insight. He showed her 
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squalor, scenes revealed to him by the reluctant 
Matzen — merciless, he spared her no detail. Lil 
Hennessey pursued her seducer — men and women 
crowded into the foul atmosphere of health-destroy- 
ing shops. She heard the shuttles click and stut- 
ter; engines pant and shudder; felt under sensitive 
finger-tips coarse, ill-smelling leather. Thus set 
free, he scourged himself to awakening. He was, as 
ever, himself in the audience with her. He became 
poet as he revealed, painter as he pictured. His 
sentences lit for a space the black heavens of hu- 
man need. Unconsciously through his discourse 
ran one crimson thread brilliant. Miss Throck- 
morton could not dream that a woman, a reality, 
had vivified his wooden image. Randall's soul was 
born, kissed to breath, smitten to pulse by passion. 

She knew only that she was distant from him a 
million miles: between them a gulf impassable — 
no bridge to cross. She knew if she should fall at 
his feet and plead to go with him . . . he would 
not need her I 

He stopped speaking, came back from Randall 
to the Throckmorton drawing-room, with its superb 
decoration, its objets d'art. 

On a silver tray stood the iced tea in its crystal 
pitcher, the glass smooth with feathery vesture of 
frosty cold. 

Miss Throckmorton compelled her scattered 
forces to her aid, compelled her pounding heart to 
let her voice be audible. 

"If we have made you forget . . . some word of 
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mine has at least made you remember . . . you 
must go to ... to them." 

He saw the coldness of the woman, her eyes som- 
bre with grief held back; it looked like displeasure. 
She desired, above all things now, his absence: 
he must go or he would see her weep. 

Not trying to smile, pale with the emotion still 
like to anger, she extended her hand. He bent 
over it, lifted it to his lips. Before she knew he 
had taken leave — he was gone. 

When the door had closed, when she knew there 
could be no return to invade her misery, she sank 
on her knees before the chair nearest her, and buried 
her face on her arms. Her tears wet her cheeks, 
her arms, through the thin texture of her sleeves. 
A mesh of her hair came down, a veil; she wept 
through it. 

"Brutal!— brutal!" She bit the sobbing words 
short, then let them free again. "Cruel! Oh — Philip! 
— Philip! — Philip!" The name was the universe. 
Her senses found voice in it; her grief at first new 
vent; then solace; she repeated it a dozen times. 



Philip went directly home. On his study-table he 
found his packet of mail. One envelope, in hand- 
writing unfamiliar, caught his attention: bold 
script, like a boy's — the envelope was stamped 
" Eagle Hotel," in red letters. He turned it curious- 
ly — opened it: 
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" Randall, May 6. 
" DEAR SIR, — My friend Lil Hennessey's in trouble 
— and she has went to New York. We don't know where 
she is. There has been such a rush at the shops I can't 
get off to try find her. I hear she's in the ninth Ward. 
The name of her friend is Pete Ryan — he is an operator 
on vamps they say he's got a steady job in — River Street, 
New York. Excuse the liberty — I read in the papers a 
month ago you were going to ' give your influence.' Per- 
haps you would know where to find Lil. 

"I am, 

" Amber Garland." 

There was no "sincerely," "obediently," "re- 
spectfully," only this simple introduction of her- 
self. At the sight of the name the blood stirred 
again in Longstreth. Congealed by the unreal- 
ness of his class, he fired at the frank summons 
from Randall; was touched by the need of one of 
Randall's own. It was the reveille to the soul-sick 
soldier after months of " No campaign." He eager- 
ly reread every phrase, and responded as the bell 
to the tongue's shock. 

He could see her writing the letter, and permitted 
himself the enjoyment of the sight. She had gone 
into " The Eagle " on her way home from the shops ; 
had sat down in the little room off the general office. 
"Ladies' Entrance" was over the door. There 
were several blots, a word or two scratched out, no 
misspelling, however, and the run of the page was 
hasty, warm from the heart. It flashed to his. 

She had remembered him; dared to ask him a 
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favor. Dared? Didn't that prove the unnatural 
chasm between human beings? She had honored 
him by it! The letter, received by the great dig- 
nity he chose to confer, possessed high value. On 
the humble page was summons to duty he had come 
near believing was too vitally his own creation. 

Amber Garland — what could he do for her? Her 
image smote his heart with that actual blow the 
things of sense give, unchaining the dancing blood. 

Ignorant, beautiful, kind — kind ! — this letter 
proved how kind! how tender her whole attitude 
had been to that creature encircled with her arm 
in Randall streets! 

He would write at once. He sat down to his writ- 
ing-table, pulling towards him pen and ink ; he ran 
his hand through his blond hair till it stood up 
above his illumined brow and deep-set eyes. The 
heart of the people called him with voice audible. 
"Give your influence" — she had copied the words 
from the New York papers months ago (he thought 
with pleasure), and found nothing crude in the epis- 
tle ; it rang strong and real. He carefully chose a 
thick, white paper with the Longstreth crest on it 
in dull gold. Just under it the enthusiast began 
his letter. At his hand was his untouched mail, 
three letters from his father among others. 

Warm still with the enthusiasm of an hour or 
two before, he could have written a treatise on 
modern life; he could have written an apologia; 
he wanted to thank the girl ardently, to make an 
appeal to this woman of the people to show him 
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how to help her class. Once again she became a 
symbol. 
He wrote: 

"DEAR Miss GARLAND,— The papers were right 
when they said I was going to Randall. But I have been 
delayed in New York. Before I come I will leave no stone 
unturned to find your friend. I hope you will — [this he 
scratched out — there must be no personalities]. Thank 
you for writing me. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Philip Longstreth." 

He sent the missive to the letter-box. Then 
he reread Amber's, pondered over it, smiled at the 
curious phrasing. 

Where had she learned that clear handwriting? 
It lacked, to advantage, the prescribed public-school 
handsomeness. It was original; it was Amber 
Garland's. " She's went to New York /" One of 
Philip's classmates in college, a man who had 
taken the mental-science fellowship, always said 
"I would have went." Longstreth remembered 
him now with warm friendliness for the first time 
in ten years! 

Sitting back in his chair, the precious possession 
in which his sentiment chose to give so great im- 
portance rustling in his hand, Philip lifted the de- 
fending seal he had placed on thought. As one who 
has held his hand over the break in the dike, and 
at length, exhausted, lets the frail human defence 
fall, aching, and hears in response the roar of freed 
torrents clamor exultant, hears the deafening rush 
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of floods that must carry all to destruction, so he 
thought of the woman who had sat by his side during 
the drive through flushed winter country. The light 
was on her face and hair; she lifted to him her eyes, 
which she could not keep from his. ... He saw 
her in the factory as she walked beside him, talk- 
ing in her deep voice that so potently charmed. 
Strange madness! terribly sweet! His triumphant 
senses claimed each remembrance of the beautiful, 
magnetic creature for their own. 

Again pressed close to his side, her arms around 
him, she clung to him in the mad race with Matzen's 
mares. ..." Shall I put my good hand on the 
lines ?" He heard the phrase clearly repeated as 
though she spoke to him here, in his lonely room. 
The thunder of the flood deafened ears. Amber 
and himself, swept by it, were carried into the 
rushing stream. 

He rose from his table, striving to understand 
himself, to disprove, to reason, his face set and pale. 
He measured his study to and fro a dozen times. 
When Mr. Judlrins was announced he came, angel 
or demon, into the presence of a supreme moment 
and took its advantage. 

To the lawyer, his host appeared to be just the 
same as he had a few months ago — a distinguished, 
handsome young man, representing millions. Jud- 
kins appeared to Longstreth villany boiled down, 
concentrated to essence. His entrance on the mo- 
ment of an apostolate had the effect of a noisome 
vapor. 
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The little man's hands were dirty, his linen un- 
pleasant. 

"Just gettin' over the grip." He violently blew 
his nose, coughing and sneezing. 

Philip thought: "You're its microbe, or some 
worse infectious horror." 

"Excuse me/' apologized the lawyer, replac- 
ing his handkerchief. He drew from his pock- 
et two documents, taking these out of their en- 
velope. 

" Contracts " — he tapped them significantly. 

Longstreth raised his eyebrows. "Contracts?" 

"Yes, just waiting for one thing before fil- 



ing. 
"Indeed!" 



Yes, sir; contractors' signatures." 
" What contractors are you speaking of ?" 
"Randall partnership. Old firm dissolved; the 
business is to be conducted by a new senior partner, 

who we'll call N , and Shertzy." 

Philip listened. 

"What has become of Schrank, then?" 
"Why, he's sold out to Mr. Shertzy." 
The chair he had taken was leather, and comfort- 
able, but he sat perched on the edge of it, his rest- 
lessness only quiet for a little time. 

Judkins never conceded anything. His sharp 
look took in the simple room, indifferently as his 
glance had taken in the house's front on Fifth 
Avenue, and as it took in the supposed young mill- 
ionaire. 
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"Developments of which I am not aware have 
transpired/' thought Philip. He said, amiably: 

"My dear man, the time you agreed upon is not 
up. 

Judkins smiled indulgently. "Well, I'm afraid 
I'll have to call your watch slow, Mr. Longstreth." 

"Which means you're not to be depended upon." 

"Oh, come," the lawyer said, "you can't exactly 
claim to have acted as open to me as you have to 
— to — well, Mr. Matzen, let us say." 

Ignoring Judkins 's reflection, he said: "My 
father returns to New York in a few days. I 
should like to consult him." 

" Sorry " — Judkins regarded his dirt-edged nails 
with lenient affection — "I can't oblige you." 
You have a purchaser, then?" 
Yes, sir." Judkins touched the papers. 
If not too much to ask — whom?" 
Shertzy." (Philip had a brilliant remembrance 
of the German — too brilliant.) 

"Shertzy!" Longstreth exclaimed; "to buy the 
whole two-thirds interest?" 

Judkins nodded. "He has inherited a little 
money from Germany, and seems to think he 
can't place it better." 

" Since he is willing to buy out the whole business, 
why don't you let him?" 

"Well, now, let me be frank," apologized the 
other, as though he were ashamed of the conces- 
sion. "It's clear, ain't it, that you'd be a more 
advantageous client to us than a man who'd put 
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every cent he's got in the world in the busi- 
ness?" 

For response, Philip said: "I prefer to wait as 
agreed, and then, possibly, if Shertzy will sell, buy 
out the entire business/' 

If Judkins desired this proposal, he gave no 
such evidence. He mentally decided his figure, a 
lumpsum for the whole property. "I'll sell you 
the whole concern outright." He named his price. 

"No," said Longstreth, as quietly, "nor for the 
half." 

"Say," said the lawyer, "I'm afraid, now, we'll 
have to part company, Mr. Longstreth." 

The sum mentioned was double what Philip could 
claim or touch. "I'm afraid we will," he accepted, 
and smiled. 

Judkins was surprised. " I guess I can't do him 
to the death to-night." 

" Then you won't sign these papers?" He rustled 
them slightly. 

"Just what is your proposition?" Philip took 
up the contracts and read them through. Every 
time Shertzy's name occurred it made him hot with 
disgust; at the end he seemed to see his own signa- 
ture, at the page's bottom, as clearly as though he 
had already written it. 

"Shertzy's in New York to-night," went on 
Judkins ; " he's to the Astor House, and, as I prom- 
ised you that I'd give you the first option, I've 
done it." 

Philip, when Judkins first entered the room, had 
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folded Amber's letter up and put it in his waistcoat 
pocket. His heart beat against the heart of Ran- 
dall. The girl's voice summoned him. What did 
it signify in reality to his advantage should he 
prove to be keener than this canaille? Wherein 
would it uplift him above his fellows should he 
prove equal to a situation whose value was repre- 
sented by a few thousands of dollars? 

"You want me to assume the senior partnership 
of this concern with Shertzy/' he said, slowly, " buy 
out two-thirds interests, and to sign to-night?" 

"I gave you that option." 

"But why is Shertzy so determined to put his 
wedge in all of a sudden, I should like to know?" 

" Sees a future for the company — knows a good 
thing — likes sauerkraut, and don't mistake it for 
grass." 

His tone was rude and vulgar ; he chose to take 
a dismissal of the subject for granted; he rose, 
looking around for his hat. 

" Shertzy 's country — a little green ; he's not keep- 
ing Broadway hours to-night. I said I'd look in 
on him." 

Longstreth felt as though he were buying sec- 
ond-hand furniture in Chatham Street; he was 
awkward at bickering. 

Judkins saw his uneasiness. He took the con- 
tracts up and slipped them into their greasy blue 
envelope. 

Philip looked at his watch. "What time did 

you tell Shertzy you would see him?" 
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"Round eleven." 

" It's barely ten," said Philip. " I will telephone 
to my lawyer. He's dining at the club opposite. 
I'll ask him to run over and glance through these 
papers." 

Judkins put down his envelope, stopped between 
table and waistcoat pocket. 

"That's right," he said, familiarly; "don't get 
done out of a first-class bargain because you may 
chance to buy it in at auction sale next year. You 
mightn't get it, you know!" He advised with pa- 
triarchal tenderness. 

When Judkins and the man of affairs had left the 
house an hour later, Philip, senior partner in the 
firm of Longstreth & Shertzy, turned to his mail 
and opened his father's last letter first. "Before 
doing anything definite," it ran, "just wait till I 
get home." Succinct and to the point, the letter 
was pathetic in its couched terms, that were, never- 
theless, a distinct appeal. " I return on the 6th. Let 
things go along till we meet. I enclose a check 
which may be useful." The check, representing 
enough to have bought Shertzy out at his price, 
rustled to the floor. It was an American father's 
spurt of affectionate generosity. Philip let the slip 
lie as it had fallen at his feet, a piece of thin, white 
paper on the red carpet. His eyes were fixed on 
the date of his father's return, the 6th — this was 
the 6th. 

Randall had claimed him over his own flesh and 
blood; over perhaps his inheritance; for a second 
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he realized the step definitely taken. It had de- 
manded all, and yet his soul seemed to stand at its 
full stature. The satisfaction complete in the thing 
one's self profoundly desires was his. 

The people became a sombre background. Eter- 
nity deep. He saw their meagre forms, their worn 
faces, as they ranged and filled in the canvas of 
the moment. He had written of them, planned for 
them. Now, as he mused, ideas and schemes, of 
late obscured, took swift form again, fell into their 
proper shapes and clicked to pattern, as automatic 
shuttles faithfully set at work weave the approved 
design. 

He faced a struggle thenceforth to be daily, con- 
stant — the effort to erase from the canvas the cen- 
tral figure, a woman of the people, alluring, tempt- 
ing, one flesh-and-blood reality among shades ; one 
warm personality animating an otherwise creation 
of dreams. 

He moved the papers on the table, to find an es- 
say treating of the value of frequent holidays in 
the workman's year, and lifted his head to listen 
to a sound in the street below. 

At the door a Pennsylvania cab had stopped. 
His father was paying the fare and getting out. 
Judkins and the lawyer were not two blocks away. 

Philip stooped, picked up the check, and laid it 
on his Randall contract. With his old, boyish gest- 
ure of impatience at that which blinded his vision, 
he tossed his hair from his eyes, and, hurrying from 
the room, went down-stairs to meet his father. 
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HEER up from Randall rises a hill suf- 
ficiently steep to warrant its name of 
North Mountain. Its summit is a pla- 
teau of meadow-lands and weed-grown, 
uncared-for fields. During June, through flaunt- 
ing sweeps of knee-high grass, common daisies 
fling their coarse, bright beauty broadcast. For 
miles these meadows and bordering woodlands 
cover the surrounding country, broken eventual- 
ly by the road to West Randall, and by distant 
marshes, through whose reeds wander the streams 
fed by the Hackensack River. 

On the plateau of hill-land, marking a division 
between Randall and West Randall, stands a yellow 
house, a lonely bit of unaccompanied architecture, 
with old-fashioned gables and fretted wood-work. 
It faces the west ; around it runs a broad, wooden 
piazza, supported by fluted pillars. Despite its 
shambling, withered condition, it has ail air of 
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gentility and pathos, combination common to the 
best things, once they are faded and forgotten. The 
house had been painted white, then brown, lastly 
yellow; now blistered and bare in spots, it remains 
the faded tone of an autumn leaf. 

On this day in early June a girl, hot and pant- 
ing, climbed the hill-side ; reaching the summit, she 
paused in the meadow close to the old house, and 
stood erect, facing the town, her lips parted, her 
body shaken by stormy breathing. To keep her 
beating heart safe within her bosom, she clasped 
both hands over her left side. 

She had run from the factory into the streets 
to get away — away from the shops, from everything 
human, as fast as she could. Forcing back anger 
and shame until the town had been left behind her, 
she gave forth her emotion in tense, onward push. 
Now, no one within miles to see, she tore off her 
sailor-hat, unfastened the tie at the neck of her 
shirt-waist; her throat, set free, throbbed, palpi- 
tated like a bird's. She gave a quick glance around, 
and, tears at overcoming flood claiming her, she 
threw herself full length in the grass. Hidden by 
the meadow's tide, she sobbed at stormy vent. 

Below, in the valley's concave, Randall gathered 
its fifteen thousand living souls, housing them in 
dwellings of all manner of hideous architecture, 
uniform in the quality of ugliness. Through the 
town's centre the red -brick factories extended. 
They stood out brightly evident, insistently ugly, 
in the clear, hot atmosphere. From high chimney 
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mouths belchings of smoke, now black, now cotton- 
white, rose, staining the pure air. To the girl's 
ears, distant as she was, came the muffled hum and 
vibration of machinery. 

She could depict the interiors of the shops to 
minutest detail. During two years had she not been 
of their employed? She had gone in green, unused 
to regular labor, unused to foul air and long hours. 
Splendid health stood her in royal stead. Her 
intelligence and constant need for money stood her 
in as good. She became an expert, she was soon 
invaluable. Now she could be a mouth-piece for 
the shops, crying their exigencies. She hated them. 
Unlike feminine, unreasoning detestation and ado- 
ration of unimportant things, Amber had cause for 
hate. She had strong words to tell her wrongs. 

Lying with her hot face on the soft shield of her 
arm, she at length grew tearless; catching sobs 
broke her respiration, and her heart beat fast. 

Ever since she had gone to Matzen's to work her 
existence had been rendered dreadful by the superin- 
tendent, who pursued her with unmistakable intent. 
He made her exits and entrances difficult. She 
never knew when he might appear from around 
some corner of the corridor, his expression not to be 
doubted, his intent not to be ignored. Her life be- 
came a series of endeavors to escape him. 

She kept close to her colleagues, nervous when- 
ever she passed Shertzy's room, sensitive at the 
first intimation of the guttural speech that proclaim- 
ed him near. His visits to the part of the building 
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where she was employed were horrid incidents to her. 
He addressed his coarse remarks to crimson cheeks, 
angry eyes. As it was his sole chance to com- 
pel the attention of the repellent beauty, he never 
failed to make the most of it. And if he did not 
contrive to pass so close to her as to touch her 
she rejoiced, thanked her stars, took breath again. 
Ohl she would have flung her job to the four winds, 
have shaken the dust of that house of labor off her 
feet, had it not been for the crying need of money, 
for one dependent upon her unremitting toil. 

Goaded this day by her repulsions, Shertzy played 
her a detestable trick. 

He observed that, for a wonder, she passed out 
alone to her noon lunch. Brute determination at 
fever heat, he waited for her return, standing con- 
cealed within the shadow of his office door, which 
she was obliged to pass in order to gain her staircase. 

The other women, one by one, and in groups of 
twos and threes, had gone to their respective rooms 
before Amber — late, as fate would have it — ap- 
peared alone. She came hurrying along the hot, 
sunny street, delivering her pretty figure to the cool- 
er darkness of the factory corridor waiting to re- 
ceive her. With a low exclamation, which, if in- 
tended to reassure, only terrified beyond measure, 
the German stood midway in her path, took her 
forcibly in his arms. He muffled her cries, threat- 
ening, beseeching in broken English, and caressing 
her in his native tongue. Amber, strong at any 
time, giantess now in the moment of her great need, 
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tore herself from him before he could quite embrace 
her ; a ringing blow from her hand, flat, outspread, 
delivered her. To effect complete escape from his 
obstinacy she struck him again a blow with doubled 
fist. As physical pain dulled his animal sense 
he threw up his arm to shield his face, and before 
he could regain possession of his prey the girl ran 
out, flying through the street like a hunted thing, 
her one comfort as she ran, "He does not dare to 
follow!" And he had not dared. 

She could not accept the experience as casual. 
She was not of the grain of which her companions 
were made. By a different bringing up, by slight 
education, she was widely separated from the class 
she nevertheless represented. 

Now, sick with resentment, quivering with revolt, 
every voice crying out against men's passions and 
"the unfairness" — as she called it — "of things," she 
sat up and parted the high, waving blades of grass 
with her hands, looking over the mellow undula- 
tions to the deserted house. 

She rose from the kind bed the earth made her, 
her figure leaving through the grass a long hol- 
low. The field had held her peacefully, and slowly 
behind her, here and there, little grasses sprang 
elastically to find their erectness once again. 

She took her way down the slope to the old man- 
sion, went round the porch to the back of the house, 
to a retreat she had often made her own. Her arm 
encircling a pillar of the piazza, she stood looking 
at the town. 
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Sparse shanties on the outskirts grew compact, 
street joined avenue, houses flanked side by side, 
until the village became a close-knit, miniature 
city. Amber, above it here, was still hemmed in 
by Randall, which, if not the vortex of civiliza- 
tion — for she had seen New York — was still a troub- 
ling world. The clock from the gray, wooden tower 
of the Baptist church struck four; the resonance, as 
it clanged out, vibrated through her. 

"Pretty Christians, people are," she said, in a 
half-audible murmur. "Shertzy's superintendent 
of the German Sunday-school!" 

Her face became quite dreadful in a look of hate 
that showed itself of long growth. Her short upper 
lip fairly curled in scorn of the horror she had touch- 
ed so closely and flung behind her. 

Beneath drooping eyelids, darkly brooding, she 
stared down on Randall. 

Her crying had left her hot and flushed; she 
fanned herself with her sailor -hat. In the semi- 
isolation, as eternally the bread-winner faces one 
question at all times, she asked herself : 

"What am I going to do now?" 

Just here she glanced down at her shoes. She, 
the expert hand at shoemaking, was scandalously 
shod. Her foot-covering was worn to the ground. 
The long daily walk to and from the shops was 
"very hard on shoes." The little incident moved 
her to a sense of her own condition; that pathetic 
sentiment, self-pity, stirred. Not only had she no 
shoes, but she had no clothes other than those she 
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wore, and her father's last bills for medicines were 
unpaid. It would take every cent she could gather 
to meet her demands, and what had she done tow- 
ards her future? She had thrown her present means 
of livelihood to the winds. 

Fresh tears welled under lids already aching. 
A shudder passed through her body; but before she 
could weep again she was called upon to listen to 
a strange sound. Some one was forcing her re- 
treat! 

The person had gone round and was coming 
through the house. She could not turn and run, 
lest she meet the intruder face to face. "It's a 
tramp," she thought, "or a burglar, or a ghost!" 
But awful fears had no weight; she didn't believe 
in ghosts, and what would a burglar want in this 
deserted house? Shertzy had followed her! Her 
blood congealed. It might be Barty Jones! The 
tension relaxed. 

But the on-comer was humming agreeably ; it took 
fear from the poor girl, who waited immovable as 
the latch of the porch door was undone and piazza 
windows thrown wide. 

Mr. Longstreth came out of the house, and stopped 
humming. He exclaimed, "I beg your pardon! 
I had no idea any one was within miles!" 

Close to the piazza railing she presented to him an 
appealing sight, her features swollen with weeping, 
her dress in disorder. Evidently she had come here 
here to be alone; or she had been left alone. At 
the possibility that he was an intruder upon a 
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"seine d' amour," Longstreth came over frankly 
and held out his hand. Her own, timidly of- 
fered, was cold; it went to him trembling, . . . 
withdrew quick as flash. 

" I am so sorry I frightened you, but I am not a 
law-breaker 1 I have rented this place." 

His companion, horribly ill at ease, ashamed 
of her appearance, ashamed of her tears, had 
no society phrases to extend. He had invaded 
her retreat, was an element more disturbing than 
any other. 

She picked her sailor-hat from the floor, where 
it had fallen, and nervously tried to gather her hair 
into some semblance of order. 

"I didn't know it was rented," she managed 
to say. "It has been vacant so long — excuse 
me." 

"No, no, I am the one who should apologize." 

He was standing directly in front of her, look- 
ing at her with much kindness. She didn't 
know how to pass him, but she moved as though 
to go on. 

"I have only been in Randall an hour; I thought 
I would run up and look at my new home. I am 
going to live here." 

Which piece of news was of no interest to her, 
apparently; she took it without illumination. 

"I was awfully glad to get that note you wrote 
me a few days ago." 

"Yes, sir," she murmured, "I received yours." 

(He would purposely lengthen out details while 
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she composed herself.) "I wrote to you the same 
night your letter came. I couldn't go myself to 
River Street, but I have two people at work — we 
will surely find your friend, Miss Garland." 

The troubled girl showed no interest in the Hen- 
nessey tragedy. The quick leave she was anx- 
ious to take was retarded. His direct address to 
her as " Miss Garland " made her look at him swift- 
ly, her lashes wet, her eyelids red, the very whites 
of her eyes flushed. She had wept terribly. What 
had made her cry like this? Philip, ill at ease be- 
fore woman's grief, wanted either to comfort or to 
get away. 

" I hope you are not worrying about Lil Hennes- 
sey. Big as New York is, it is harder to be lost 
in it than to be found." 

She pressed in her palm her wad of a handker- 
chief, a tear-soaked little ball. 

"You are very kind," she was forced to say. 

"No, no," he contradicted, "it was kind of you 
to ask me, to write to me, to think that I could help; 
and when we have found Lil, I am going to ask your 
advice. You will show me what to do, perhaps — 
and what I can do for the others — too." 

His appeal to the symbol of Randall was made 
sooner than he intended, and its result was a com- 
plete failure. The woman before him regarded him 
with defiant eyes. Filled as they were with tears, 
angry fires burned beneath the mists, and the girl's 
face, grief-stained, was more lovely than ever in its 
combination of pathos and anger. 
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"Me help?" she exclaimed, in her deep, vibrant 
voice. " Oh, don't ask me /" 

Why not?" Longstreth ignored her bitter tone. 

Oh, you won't refuse me — you are too kind ; I count 
on you, really. You must tell me a great deal about 
the shops." 

"I've left the shops." 

"Left the shops!" 

" Yes, sir." Her mouth trembled; again she stir- 
red as though she would get away. 

"Oh, I am sorry," he said, simply; and now that 
her decision was irrevocable and he was there and 
cared, she vaguely regretted it too. 

Suddenly, abruptly, "What has gone wrong?" 
he asked her. "You have been having a hard 
time, I can see that. I don't want to intrude, but let 
me do something for you — do let me — please I" 

Even human sympathy was cold behind the warm 
personal interest. That he cared because she suf- 
fered shone clear through the transparent words. 
It was too much for her. As his successive ques- 
tions came fast, one on the other, Amber struggled 
to affirm that it was "Nothing! nothing!" but 
struggled anew with tears. She turned from him 
brusquely, went back to the railing, leaned on it, 
shaking with grief. 

Philip approached her. "Poor child! poor child! 
I ought to have left you at once; you want to be 
alone." But he didn't go; he stood looking at 
her. 

She tried to wipe her tears with her wretched 
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soaked handkerchief ; he saw its uselessness against 
the flood. 

"Take this.'' He drew out his own handker- 
chief, forcing it into her hands. She tried in vain 
to refuse it, ended by burying her face in it. As 
cool and fragrant the linen touched her eyes and 
cheek, the object offered a gracious comfort. This 
inanimate thing did more to soothe her than any- 
thing else. She dried her eyes ; and although quite 
beyond speech, her attitude plainly said, "Let me 
go; be merciful now; let me get away." 

But of this Philip had less and less intention. 

" I can't let you go while you are in such trouble/' 
he said, firmly. "If there is anything wrong, it 
can be mended ; if there is any cause, it shall be re- 
moved." 

She shook her head. "I won't go back to the 
shops." Fearful that he might urge her, she re- 
peated, " I won't go back to Matzen's, not if I starve 
in the streets." 

" You told me in the winter you had an easy job ; 
did they take it from you?" She shook her head. 

"The hours too hard?" 

"No, sir;" and then she showed spirit, and re- 
sented his curiosity. 

"You needn't ask me, I'm not going to tell." 

The nervous fear that he would somehow filch 
her secret from her goaded her; she really got half 
across the piazza floor. "I've got to go home/' 
But he was again directly in her path. 

"If Randall hasn't more confidence in me than 
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you have, Miss Garland, I am afraid I shall find it 
awfully hard to be of any use." 

He took her into his confidence in his friendliest, 
gentlest way. She could not fail to be charmed. 
Turning his handkerchief over in her restless hands, 
she said: 

"Oh, they'll tell you fast enough/' a ghost of a 
smile fluttering around her mouth. " No one thinks . 
he's got it easy to Matzen's." 

Philip, enchanted that she would speak, nodded 
understanding. "No, I suppose not, and to make 
them think they've 'got it easy,' or rather to give 
it to them as 'easy' as it can be done, is just why 
I've come to Randall. You wanted to help Lil Hen- 
nessey; you showed it in the few words you wrote 
me; I'm convinced it would hurt you if she refused 
anything you had to offer her, and here you are 
making me feel as though I should never be able to 
help any one I*' 

She regarded him in wide-eyed surprise. 

"Perhaps," he suggested, "after all, you have 
been too hard yourself." 

Forced by him to remain in his presence, probed 
by questions, she tossed her brown, lovely head and 
laughed a laugh frightened at its own temerity and 
bitter as a laugh can be. 

("What beauty!" he confessed, "what beauty!") 

" Oh, I guess I'll get blamed all right 1 It's always 
a girl's fault." 

Longstreth thrust his hands in his pockets. He 
had an insane inclination to imprison the girl's 
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hands, that in her constant embarrassment twisted 
his handkerchief around, or tried to put her escaping 
hair back, or fluttered to the neck of her dress, 
where the disarray displayed plainly the lines of 
her throat. He bent upon her his compelling eyes; 
already he knew his power over her. 

Shertzy has insulted you." 

Ohl" she said, catching her breath. She blush- 
ed like fire and flashed hatred back at Philip, as 
though that very name, on his lips, put him in a 
baleful category. He needed no further confirma- 
tion, and was so angered at the imaginings his 
divination called up, so angered in her silence's 
confession, that he wellnigh lost control of him- 
self. 

" Brute !" he murmured deeply, and repeated, 
"brute!" 

A dozen maddened questions he put to the void; 
questions suggested by jealousy, and which his 
personal feeling for the girl longed to hear denied. 
Shertzy was like to be shot in cold blood according 
to that moment's disposition. Thus silently Philip 
looked at Amber and would not let himself speak 
lest he demand (throwing delicacy to the winds), 
" What has Shertzy done?— tell me!— tell me!" 

Finally he said, in a cool, even tone : " Mr. Shertzy 
shall be exposed. The man shall be hounded out 
of Randall." 

Oh!" gasped the forelady. "For what?" 

For what?" — Philip stared — "for what he has 
dared to do." 
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"He has done nothing" — she paled with excite- 
ment — "nothing at all!" 

Longstreth was hanging on her words. 

"And I wouldn't have him know I told anybody! 
If father heard it, it would kill him. I wouldn't 
have told — but you made me," she reproached. 

Her agitation was so great that Philip forgot; 
he went quickly over to her. "Don't, don't," he 
besought — " don't cry again. I won't do anything 
to cause you pain — I promise you." 
You won't tell?" 

No, not a word. But, you see, Shertzy's con- 
duct can't go on like that." 

She had calmed at his assurance of secrecy. 
" Oh, but it will ! The others don't mind so much, 
any way, and perhaps he will be afraid of you," 
she complimented. 

He saw no way to keep her longer. With her 
grief, her secret half told, she was really moving 
away. 

4 "Shertzy may speak about it himself," he sug- 
gested, weakly. "What if he makes some foolish 
boast?" 

The young woman turned at the curve of the 
porch which she had succeeded in reaching. She 
smiled at him slightly, "Oh no," she said naively, 
"I guess he won't say a word about it." 

"How can you be so sure?" 

But Amber had been led as far as she would 
consent to go. 

"Oh, I don't know." 
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She wait slowly on around the porch. Philip 
musing, disturbed, followed her. 

Just here a whistle, sharp and woful, cried out 
from the silent tower in the valley. "It's six 
o'clock," said Matzen's forelady in a live tone, 
the familiar sound bringing her into touch with 
commonplaceness. 

"But that whistle is nothing to you," Longstreth 
smiled — "is it? Six o'clock to-morrow morning 
will be nothing?" 

"No," she acknowledged, dubiously. 

They had reached the road in front of the de- 
serted house. The sun, setting, flung banners far 
and wide over town and river, valley and distant 
shores. 

"Don't worry about the future," said Long- 
streth. 

The light, with its glory, touched the old homestead 
until the house flushed pink and yellow as a warm 
tea-rose. Looking at the house and its new owner, 
she said: "I guess you'll like the place, it's so 
quiet, and the view is elegant." 

(Philip scarcely heard the vulgar adjective.) 

"Don't worry about the future; I shall be at the 
Eagle Hotel in Randall a few days before I settle 
here. To-morrow I will drive over to West Randall 
and see you. We can talk together about what 
would be best for you to do." 

Again the girl't lifted eyes were wide with sur- 
prise and astonishment, and back of both feelings 
was — fear. 
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He held out his hand as he stood hatless, his blond 
head thrown back, his eyes friendly and more than 
kind — more than kind. 

Transfixed, Amber ignored the extended hand. 
" No/' she murmured, "don't come to West Randall 
— don't. I guess you'd better not." 

"You mean it may make trouble for you?" He 
frowned, debarred so determinedly in his first effort. 
" Ridiculous 1" He was frankly annoyed; this was 
the beginning of the irritating struggle — desire 
against circumstance, against wisdom. " Nonsense, 
that I should perhaps be able to help all Randall 
and not you!" 

She had started to walk rapidly on. Just behind 
her fell his long strides. 

"I'm ever so much obliged" — she hurried — "I'll 
get along all right. I have always so far — I don't 
mind." She must be rid of this gentleman, whose 
evident intention was to walk on and on — who 
knew how far? So she was forced to stop again 
and wonder what to do. She drew her brows to- 
gether over her troubled eyes. 

In her hand was Philip's handkerchief. What 
should she do with it? He relieved her of the de- 
cision, taking it from her. With no more preamble 
she hurried away, walking fast through the even- 
ing light, not across the meadows, but around them 
by the rough road. Her skirts were well above 
her ankles and her poor, worn shoes. Her step 
was swift and sure, the walk of those who go ever 
towards a purpose, who know no leisure. Long- 
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streth stood where she had left him for several 
moments, then turned from his new dwelling, his 
lonely, thrice-lonely and deserted house, and went 
slowly down the hill-slope into the town. 



Amber Garland 



II 




ARTY JONES found the ways leading 
to love thorny and up-hill. His journey 
was one of surprises, leading through 
cloudy valleys of despair, plains of mis- 
ery, valleys of humiliation, all suddenly charmed 
to fair, promised lands by one smile. 

These magical dispellings were rare. Prophecy 
was impossible. He never knew whether he would 
find storm or sun. To his courtship of Amber 
Garland he brought youth and first love: he met 
caprice — attribute that makes woman adorable, 
maddening, dangerous, and dear. 

In January, Amber said she "didn't know." So 
far, she hadn't found out. Barty grew lanker, 
keener, more restless; but Amber's uncertainty 
was better than any other girl's "yes." 
"You done just right to leave Matzen's." 
She did "just right" always; he wouldn't have 
blamed if she had outpoured to him a story of crime. 
She told him nothing of the real cause — simply 
"that she was sick of the shops — sick to death of 
them — and of Randall." 

Barty winced, but commended. "You done just 
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right. It's no work for you, Amber — you're too 
good for it." 

It was the day following her escape from Shertzy. 

Amber and Barty stood in the hot, late evening, 
by the front gate of Hennessey's shanty. His 
horse and buggy were hitched at the post. Flies 
worried the animal; he stamped, splashing the 
white dust into valleys and mountains around his 
legs. 

"Work's alike when a girl has no schooling. 
What's right for Lil Hennessey's right for me, isn't 
it?" 

"No," he said, emphatically, "it ain't. But say, 
what are you going to do, anyway?" 

The eternal question! 

Yesterday's whip and spur of danger and horror 
had driven Amber hard. 

Marks of the excitement were still on her face. 
The red corners of her mouth drooped, deeper in- 
dented ; under her eyes pressed rings of darkness. 
There was a languor about her particularly en- 
dearing to one who loved her. But the lad knew 
better than to look his fill. 

" Don't stare, Barty. " How often he had smart- 
ed under that reproof 1 

He laid his black whalebone whip on the fence's 
coping and rolled it back and forth. " Look a-here, 
Amber. You've said all along you 'didn't know,' 
and I ain't teased you much — have I?" 

His little query received no answer; he determined 
on one. 
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"Say— have I?" 
You didn't dare, I guess." 
No." At the first sound of her voice he was 
coward, as always, in dread lest she send him away 
"for good." 

"I guess that's straight." He tried to laugh. 
Gay Barty, the nonchalant! How far from know- 
ing him his mother would be could she see him with 
Amber. He took his straw hat off. "Why the 
devil should he be so feeble-hearted?" He passed 
his hand over his hot forehead, over freckled tan 
and flush, over his furze of hair. 

" I guess that's about right. But since you hate 
the shops so, I guess it's time we fixed up something. " 

She moved her lips. 

"Say — look a-here — don't say anything, I mean 
— I say — " His light eyes shone with feeling. Des- 
perately he finished: "I'm here, you know — proud 
to marry you — and don't you forget it I" 

She was silent, standing near him in her simple, 
poor attire, the same old, faded skirt. She leaned 
her elbows on the fence-ledge and sank her chin in 
her palms. 

"We can get out of Randall — we could go to New 
York. Mr. Matzen told me he could get me a horse- 
breaking job on the Hudson any time. Say — we 
could go to Maine — to your father." 

Love, generosity, honor, swelled in his breast; 
they came masterful up into his choking throat. 
His big hands wandered to the pickets of the fence, 
to his hat, to his hair. 
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"To leave Randall!" He had struck the girl to 
interest. She pondered, rubbing on the pickets her 
palm back and forth lightly? "Leave Randall!" 
And who had come into it, and even now, this hour, 
was there — not five miles away? As Bartholo- 
mew took out his handkerchief and wiped his lips 
and face it recalled to the girl the square of fra- 
grant linen that yesterday had cooled her aching 
eyes. 

"What 11 your mother say?" 

He started violently. 

"Amber! You mean — you — you — " He tried 
to take her hand. She pulled it from him angrily 
and moved away. 

"Haven't I said, time and again, never touch 
me?" 

Incapable of apology, in an agony of self-reproach 
and regret for his lost ground, he seized his own 
hands, one with the other, and held them violently 
prisoned. 

"Never touch me — never! I hate it!" 

"My mother's all right," he murmured, horribly 
embarrassed; "she won't say nothing. Fathet '11 
start me on a farm anywhere — and I've got four 
thousand dollars of my own, you know. We could 
go to Maine — " 

She laughed, a little scornfully. 

"A farm! That's nothing! A man ought to 
guide, be born to it — and hunt and paddle." She 
nodded, looking ever straight before her to the hot, 
distant meadows, seeing instead a virgin forest, 
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depths of icy coolnesses, and smelling the pines and 
the pure smells of the unspoiled woods. 

"Why, before father got sick there wasn't any- 
body like him. He could carry his canoe twenty 
miles in a day. Some of the folks he guided used 
to have me go along. I fixed the food. My, but 
it's cold there!" She drew her shoulders up in her 
thin blouse and smiled at the memory. " Why, at 
nights when I'd set water out it 'd be frozen in the 
morning, and often the towels were frozen hard — 
truly — so's you could crack the ice on them. And 
that was in summer, too. Not much like round 
here." She gave a sweeping look at the dry road, 
inevitable fence lines, and parched land. 

"Woods! Do you call that woods?" Her gest- 
ure took in the sparse shadow of the distant trees. 
"Don't call things round here woods to me. You 
don't know them." She breathed hard — home, 
memories, loneliness, weighing on her. " You don't 
know what woods mean." 

"No," he said, softly, "I s'pose not. Tell me, 
Amber." 

" Miles and miles of trees — no getting out of them, 
seems like, and no end. Still — sometimes. Some 
parts don't seem to have any birds. Just owls at 
night, and woodpeckers going tap — tap — tap, when 
you listen. They used to leave me 'to mark camp/ 
and I stayed with a gun — all alone for hours — all 
day sometimes." 
What'dyoudo?" 

Just sit and look at the trees. It's enough, 
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too; lovely when the wind's in them. They'd be 
off for caribou, and me sitting there. More than 
once it was me that saw the moose. Why, one 
came close up to where I was, and just stood and 
stared at me." 

"Didn't you shoot him?" 

"I guess not! I just looked and waited, and 
after a minute he went away." 

"Weren't you frightened?" 

She denied by her head's toss. 

"Tisn't birds and deer and creatures that I'm 
scared of." 

"Of what?" 

She was silent until it was evident he was not to 
know. He returned to his everlasting urgings. 

"I'll take you back to the woods, if it's only 
to learn to shoot. Why, I can shoot all right 
now ; and I'll learn guiding, no matter what 
it is. 

She didn't scorn his naivete : she forgot him as a 
person. Amber was tired of her struggle, her un- 
protectedness, and being a prey to the senses of 
men. Towards her probable wreck a strong ship 
was putting forth — a life -boat — for life? Ah! 
Amber only saw as far as the nearest harbor, where 
safety was over the port. 

She glanced at the boy suddenly, met his adoring 
eyes, blushed, frowned, and looked away. 

"I'd love to see my father — they say he can't 
live many months — I'd love to see him!" 

Nothing more personal than this to Barty Jones. 
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Until now unobserved, a horseman was coming 
from Randall. 

" When '11 you marry me, Amber — dear? Soon — 
soon — so's we can go. I could leave most any time. " 

The person on horseback turned his horse towards 
Hennessey's. Amber descried him and she leaned 
forward ; languor had all died from her attitude. 

" It's Mr. Longstreth I Looks like he was turning 
towards here. He's come to live in Randall, you 
know — 'The Eagle.'" She couldn't explain him 
further — he was there. 

" Good - evening. " Longstreth rode up close to 
the picket fence on the grass's ragged edge. He 
bowed, leaning forward in his saddle ; he address- 
ed chiefly the agitated Barty. 

"You remember me, Jones? I drove the mares 
over last winter." 

"Yes, sir. They ran, I hear." 

"They did, indeed. This is the off mare." 

Only love's mist could have blinded Barty so 
long to the slender, pretty beast. He spoke to her, 
touched her soft nose across the pickets. She 
whinnied. 

"I'm riding over to give Miss Garland a telegram 
which will interest her." Philip had the despatch 
in his hand. "Read it, please, Miss Garland. 
Let me know what else I can do — and when." 

Barty stared, puzzled. Obediently she had taken 
the message, opened, and read it. At Philip's ap- 
parition she grew so red that it seemed the blood 
might burst from her lips. 
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"It's about Lil Hennessey/' she explained, lifting 
her eyes to Barty; "you know her." 

Philip looked from the awkward country lover to 
the indifferent, beautiful woman. " How terrible the 
heat is!" 

"Yes, sir," Bartholomew nodded; "a hundred 
in the shade all day, and no rain over us to- 
night." 

"I'm afraid not." Longstreth pulled the mare 
back. " Good-night again ; let me hear if I can help 
you," and he was gone from the simple horizon. 
His horse had scarcely turned into the further en- 
veloping light when Barty assailed his sweetheart 
anew. 

Say!" — irresistible call to attention. 
Well — what?" She put the telegram into the 
envelope. 

Months of wooing this difficult sweetheart had 
taught him tact; he knew better than to tax her 
with Philip's appearance or the despatch's strange 
advent. " Why, about what we were talking when 
he came up." 

"I'd like to wait." Caprice, restlessness, mad- 
dening, looked at Barty from beneath Amber's 
half-lowered lids, making him feel, as of old, all 
wires, and every wire red hot. 

" I want to wait till Lil Hennessey's come back — 
she's found; he's found her." She nodded to the 
distance. 

Stung by a new-born serpent of jealousy, Bar- 
tholomew roused. 
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"You said's much as you'd marry me; now I 
ain't going to let you off . " He spoke almost roughly. 

"I've got to go and tell Lil's mother," she said, 
hurriedly, and actually started towards the shanty. 

He didn't budge. Whip in hand, he stood as 
she left him. After a step she turned and came 
back. 

"I've never wanted you to tease me so, have I 
—say?" 

"No— no— " 

"You know I don't feel's you do — I can't — I 
never, never will." 

"B' gosh!" he said, white as death, "it ain't 
your fault if I don't know it." 

" You oughtn't to marry any girl who don't care 
for you, Barty." Her eyes were not angry, they 
were gentle and kind. "You're too good." 

He gave a little cry and caught her hand, holding 
it powerfully a moment in his knotty grasp. 

" Amber ! — don't throw me over — Amber — for 
God's sake! I'll treat you like a queen." 

In the shanty Mrs. Hennessey had little Dan in 
her lap. Prickly heat and mosquito bites made 
rare riot on him, till the little creature was covered 
with spots like a pard. 

The mother had mercifully taken off all his clothes. 
He lay naked on the lap of her calico dress, in the 
open window, so that what breeze there was should 
cool his heated flesh. 

Bridget was singing to him a rich Irish melody 
that rolled promisingly in her throat to be nipped 
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short in the teeth before the tantalized child- ears 
had heard the half: 



" Do yer see me coat-tails fly in' 
Ez I waltz me parthner round? 

Un—um— " 

" Ahr — go — wan — go wan I" he whined. 

"Sht! There's Amber; she'd tell yez av coat- 
tails and parthners, I'll warrant yez." 

"I've some news from Lil, Mrs. Hennessey/' 
said the girl, who entered the kitchen. 

"Mother av God I" The Irishwoman sprang up, 
gathering her apron as though it contained pota- 
toes instead of a child. Danny sniffled and strug- 
gled and slipped to the floor. 

" Dead and buried, I'd like to know. Shpake up, 
Amber." 

"No, no — she's in River Street, in New York." 

The mother sank back in her chair and wiped 
her streaming face with her apron. To do this she 
had to drag it out of Dan's hand: he was blotted 
against her. 

Rade me her letter, darlint." 
She didn't write," evaded the girl; "a friend 
found out for me. I guess she'd like to come home. " 
The window-sill was low : Amber went over and sat 
on it, her arms folded across her chest. 

"If she's out er the gutter, it's thanks to you; 
if she's aught but a common ; it's along o' 
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"Oh no— no." 
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"Whist, an' it is I" Mrs. Hennessey mouthed 
at her, vixenly, as though it were a curse instead 
of a blessing she imposed on Amber. Amber stared 
out into the hot night. Heat rose from the earth 
in vengeance to meet air not less torrid. Insects 
whirred and beat in the grass their vibrant wings. 

The girl, her head against the window -casing 
framed in shadow, was a mysterious figure in the 
darkness. 

"Where's her brat?" 

"I don't know." 

"Ah, she'll come home, I bet ye! and fetch me 
the prisint of it, to put with me own, all born in wed- 
lock 1" And her ready curses began their course. 

Amber stirred and sighed. 

" Whist 1" Mrs. Hennessey leaned forward again 
and patted her knee, as though it were the silent fac- 
tory girl who had voiced the anathemas. " Whist 1 " 
In the quiet that ensued, Amber unfastened her col- 
lar and cravat and unbuttoned her shirt-waist — and 
tried, lifting her chin high, to get a little cool. Mrs. 
Hennessey's rocking-chair creaked on the floor. 

"I guess she'd come here if I was to go to New 
York and fetch her," said the girl, softly. 

Dan came up in the disingenuousness of his 
scrawny nudity and stood close to her and pulled 
her dress. 

"Sing me th' coat-tails flying 1" 

"An' what do yez say?" snapped Bridget, swoop- 
ing down on him. 

" Af ye please," wept the little boy. 
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Bridget lifted him, not ungently, back on her lap. 
" Lord, af it's childer ye give us as blessin's," she 
said, " yez can keep the curses. " ' 



Barty drove in one direction homeward, his horse 
taking his own slow way. Philip rode as though 
the fiend pursued him, entering " The Eagle," drip- 
ping, hot, unnerved. 

Amber, in the window-seat, mediated between the 
mother and her wretched daughter, who was "will- 
ing to go home." 

Thus disported and crossed those threads of in- 
cident which entangle hopelessly the scheme of life. 
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T was the last day of June, and Long- 
streth was on his way to New York to 
have a clear look at his financial situa- 
tion through the level, unsentimental eyes 
of his man of affairs. 

As he boarded the morning train and went 
through the ordinary cars towards the smoker, he 
noticed a familiar figure sitting close to one of the 
windows. 

It annoyed him to see the girl just then, and he 
hurried quickly past her towards the car for which 
he was bound. 

Ensconced in his leather chair, he took out his 
morning papers and unfolded them. He got through 
the head-lines and didn't know what he had read. 
She would probably marry that lanky boy. Safe- 
guard 1 But fearful waste of her — she was no doubt 
now going to New York in response to the despatch 
regarding Lil Hennessey. He smoked his cigar 
half through, flung it away, put up his papers 
and went back to the head of the train. 

It was an Albany local, filled with the popu- 
lace who get on the first train "going their way/' 
and make no inquiries about speed. 
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He walked along through the long line of hot 
cars, passed babies being fed on oranges and 
boys eating peanuts and bananas. The vacant 
seat beside the girl would, of course, be taken, and 
he thus irrevocably forced back to the smoker. 

He could at least offer his services in New York, 
and this kindly impulse allowed him the privilege 
of hastening his steps and coming up quickly. The 
place was still unfilled. 

" How do you do? " — he shook her hand. " What 
a horribly hot day you've taken for town! May I 
sit here a few moments? The cars are jammed 
this morning." 

She neither permitted nor forbade. 

"Oh, don't move your satchel. Does it mean 
you're going away for long?" Amber was at all 
events simply dressed for a long journey. Her 
shirt-waist she had washed and ironed herself in 
the Hennessey kitchen. She wore a sailor-hat and 
the same faded red skirt. 

She was going to fetch " Lil " home, if the girl 
would come. 

He asked if she knew River Street and New York 
— was it safe for her to go about that part of the city 
alone? He was assured that she was all right — 
quite used to doing for herself. 

Could he be of any use? "Sha'n't I at least 
go with you and see that you have found the 
way?" 

So evidently did she not want him that it was 
scarcely flattering. 
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He thought: "I'm a complete failure with the 
girl ; she acts as if she were afraid of me. " 

"You treat me as though I were your enemy, 
Miss Garland — as though you mistrusted me. I 
have only been a short three days in Randall, and 
nobody has been so unwelcoming as you." 

She had taken her little satchel upon her lap. 
Her attention was fixed on its imitation alligator 
side; back and forth she moved its handle gently. 

"Please believe me — there's no one in Randall 
I would help more truly. What I know of your 
life interests me. Your adcident in the shops, I 
mean your poor, hurt hand" — she flushed — "your 
brave struggle, your kindness regarding that 
wretched girl. You seem very courageous. I hope 
to be a friend to your companions; I can be a 
friend to you " — he paused, hoping she would say 
something, and ended gently — "if you will let 



me. 



Men are not always vain. Before he is sure of 
the woman's attitude towards himself, the man 
thinks solely of his own feelings, ignoring the fact 
that she on her part, if won in the slightest, is all 
for him, pleading with him against her reason, and, 
as in the history of the world's grandes passions, 
pleading with him against her salvation. 

Amber listened; his words were caresses to a 
captive, a chained, struggling creature, seeking 
to be free. His manner of speech was novel. Its 
cadence, inflection, and pronunciation pleased her. 

The tablets of the woman's heart were virgin, 
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and fate decreed that this man's hand should write 
them over with indelible letters of flame, burning 
deep, leaving scars for all time. 

"I want to know something of your life." 

The poor girl was incapable of telling him that 
she needed no friend such as he would be — that he 
only complicated her existence — that his greatest 
kindness would be to leave her. She sat dumbly 
conscious that they were ill-assorted; conscious of 
her shabby clothes. Her hands were gloveless. 

As though he would begin to level the social dif- 
ferences, Longstreth drew off his gray Su&de gloves 
and thrust them in his pocket. 
Your father is ill, I hear." 
He's worse — a good deal worse/' she replied. 

I had a letter this morning — I guess he won't 
last very long. 
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"You have no mother?" 

"No, sir." 
tt 



What brought you to Randall — to a shoe fac- 
tory? Tell me." 

She stirred. To his determined kindness she 
must make some response. 

"Father's been sick more than two years. I 
capie with a lady whose home was in Randall — she 
boarded one summer to the Kintinic House. Father 
'guided' for her husband." 

Longstreth's hand was on the back of the seat 
in front of them. From below the blue serge of his 
coat-sleeve came his shining cuff. His face, sym- 
pathetic, interested, was towards her. 
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"Oh, I know what Maine -woods guides are! 
Splendid fellows — none like them." 

She illumined, and said, with rare enthusiasm, 
"No, I guess there aren't 1" 

"Go on, please." 

"Mrs. Brayton was the lady's name; she brought 
me with her so I could go down to New York. There 
was a little money there, father said ; ought to come 
to me when I was twenty-one. I was to live with 
Mrs. Brayton awhile; she took a fancy to me. 
This way I could have sent my money back to pay 
for father at the sanatorium." 

"But 'the little money' — I don't understand. 
Where was it?" 

"It wasn't anywhere" — she smiled faintly — "it 
was gone." 

Whenever she smiled Philip felt a throb of grat- 
itude; it established a friendliness between them; 
he longed to call forth those flashes that lit her dark 
loveliness. It showed what she would be under the 
touch the whole world needs so sorely — the touch 
of joy. 

"Still I don't understand:" 

"Why, mother put it away for me when I was 
born — she had some means then. Her folks wpre 
real rich," said her daughter; "they were French 
Canadians. One summer father guided them; she 
was along — and she married him." 

"French Canadian 1" he exclaimed. "Really ! I 
thought there was a mixture." He paused, his ex- 
pression eager. 
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"Mother left me quite a few books/' she said, as 
though that explained. "I've read them over and 
over — " 

In her pause — for she would not go on far with- 
out encouragement — he said, "And the money — 
what was wrong?" 

"Mrs. Brayton found out for me. The bank 
had failed, and no one had told us. The money 
had been gone quite a few years." 
Then?—" 

Why, I came right along to Randall with Mrs. 
Brayton." 

"Brayton," murmured Longstreth. "I've heard 
the name — Brayton Homestead — Why, it's my 
house !" 

She nodded. "Yes, sir." 

"And you lived there?" 

"Yes, sir — six months." 

He fell to silence for a moment or two. Strange 
coincidence! She had lived before him there, and 
had sought its asylum to weep in peace — he had 
driven her from it. If she left Randall it would be 
he who should drive her away. 

Cinders settled down on her straw hat and on her 
dress. The heat was stifling. The cars jogged 
and rocked along — the conductor took up his tick- 
ets — the brakeman called stations — these two were 
unconscious of the bugbears of June railways in 
America. 

Philip took off his hat, and fanned himself and 
her. His rebellious hair slipped down over his 
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forehead. Strange to relate, Amber resumed her 
narrative of her own free will. 

"Mrs. Brayton said I was 'like her daughter.' 
She loaned me the first payment for father. We 
couldn't tell him that mother's money had gone — 
he was so sick. We never wrote him." 

"What sad thing came then?" Philip asked. 

"Mrs. Brayton died." 

"So you were alone — in a strange town, penni- 
less?" 

She couldn't affirm, absorbed for a few moments 
with memories of the woman who said she was 
"like a daughter." 

"I could have gone back home then," she said at 
last, " but I had to get money right off — f or father. 
Matzen's advertised for hands — I engaged the day 
after Mrs. Brayton's f uneral. It's a first-class place 
father's at." There was a pitiful note of pride in 

her voice. "It's the Sanatorium — perhaps 

you've heard?" she suggested, timidly. "I think 
father's the only poor patient." 

" But, my dear girl" — Philip quite forgot conven- 
tionality — "there are splendid places of the kind 
where he could be for even nothing, through in- 
fluence. It's your fife's blood you're giving." 

She turned, agitated. " Oh, I wouldn't have him 
anywhere else. He'd have to know. His heart's 
weak — 'any shock,' the doctors said," she quoted 
pathetically. "I couldn't tell him mother's money 
had gone and I was working." 

" But if you told the nurses — the doctors," he urged. 
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She drew away, hurt. 

" I don't want to tell. Father mightn't get it so 
good. They'd look down on him — " 

He said, earnestly. " Forgive me ! Heaven 
knows I'm not criticising. But it makes my blood 
boil to conceive what you have been enduring — 
— alone, too— uncomplaining. It makes me intense- 
ly angry — intensely angry. Will you forgive me?" 

His tone was not to be mistaken. The blood 
flew to her cheeks under the almost invisible pores 
of her skin. Instinctively the lashes fell over her 
eyes, kept them safely from him. 

Will you please go on? I won't speak again." 
Lil Hennessey used to work for Mrs. Brayton ; 
when I went to the shops, she did too; her ma- 
chine was next to mine. I was sorry for her; 
I thought perhaps if I walked home with her 
nights it might help keep her straight. I'd have 
gone somewhere else than the Hennessey's to 
board, but Mrs. Brayton liked Lil." 

In her long pause, thinking of her errand this 
day, he said, more to himself than to her : 

" After all, the sacrifice failed. And it was a great 
sacrifice to go to that Irish shanty — to walk eight 
miles a day, winter and summer — and it fatted." 

She said in a low tone : " I was a fool to think 
I could keep Lil straight I When a girl's begun to 
go wrong nothing can stop her, not even God I" 

Her words smote the man by her side. More 
familiar to her by many psychic miles than when 
he had boarded his train an hour before, he not- 
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ed, nevertheless, a personality in her address that 
startled him. To the dangerous creed she had 
cited he must offer refute. 

"Don't say such things. Don't speak or think 
them." 

"I mean it/' she said, swiftly. "It gets to be 
like God to her. She don't think any higher/' 

He withdrew his hand from the back of the seat. 

The brakeman flung the door open, and announced 
a perfectly unintelligible word, which informed the 
initiated that the station this side of Jersey City was 
reached. 

Philip rose. 

"I shall be taking the 3.20 back; if you are on 
it I shall hope to hear news of your friend." 

Out of his tone every personal note had died. It 
was courteous and formal. There was no name of 
disfavor he was not calling himself. 

Thank you for telling me what you have." 
Thank you," she echoed. 

Remember, River Street is a bad part of the city 
— the day's terrific — don't get too tired." 

He lifted his hat, and left her to carry her satchel 
and to cross the ferry alone. 
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IV 




T first furies rose and possessed the Irish 
girl who one day in January defiantly 
had "shaken Randall." 
The inmates of the River Street tene- 
ment, where she made her home for months, said 
she was " loon crazy." She formed no friends, kept 
her counsel, lived, suffered, brooded alone in the 
honeycomb dwelling, hive of a thousand miseries, 
of which hers was only one. 

She was keeping jealous eyes on Pete Ryan. 
His whereabouts she had discovered, but she never 
sought him out. "Let him go!" she boasted, her 
chin high-lif ted, her hands on her hips. " Let him 
go to — What do I care!" 

She cared, soul and body. And she had every 
reason a woman can know and dread — to seek, to 
demand, the man who had wrought her destruction. 

She cried the blue brilliance out of her eyes. Grief 
thinned and whitened her lips. Her round form 
wasted; night by night she lay on the floor, close 
to the door, that she might feel its first inward push 
— if Pete should come. Finally all her courage was 
called to meet the demand of relentless nature. 
Alone in her tenement roof-room, Lii Hennessey 
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bore her child and proved herself not quite desperate, 
nor all bad, for she saved herself and the baby; 
cared for it as well as she could, and, God knows 
why, clung to existence. 

She had found employment when first she came 
to the city, but lost her job during her confinement. 
When she went to reclaim her place she discovered 
she had wept too much to see the stitches, and was 
too weak to keep her head steady in the noise of 
the shops. 

She shut her infant and herself into the squalor 
of her room, spending the few dollars she possessed, 
cent by cent, concealing her condition from her 
neighbors lest the authorities force upon her a 
charity that meant separation from her baby and 
death to the supreme hope that "Pete might come." 

Tragedies of her class had shown her the folly 
of street rows. A child is not to be forced upon 
the man who, nevertheless, is its father. She 
would be patient — he might yet come to her. She 
went one mid-day to the tenement-house door where 
she knew he must pass at the noon hour. 

He came as she expected, his arm through the 
arm of a pretty girl. The two passed the steps 
where Lil stood, her baby pressed against her breast. 

The Hennessey girl braced herself to have a 
look at this sight. She could have fallen on the 
rival and torn her limb from limb. 

The young woman dropped Pete's arm, bade him 
good-bye, and, mounting the steps, passed close to the 
rigid figure of Lil Hennessey in the fetid doorway. 
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Unconscious of the web of tragedy round her 
feet, Mary Laney brushed her skirts against those 
of her enemy. Lil shut the lids of her blue eyes 
tightly lest she see only to murder. When the steps 
on the stairs ceased, she staggered into the street 
to the nearest saloon. 

A panacea was found for that night — for the 
next and the next. She forgot — she lost the picture 
of that girl on Ryan's arm; she was deaf to her 
child's plaint. For such moments of oblivion, she 
sold herself again. Now misery, degradation, fed 
with the furies. She thought to starve to death, 
and dreamed of the docks and the river for herself 
and Ryan's wretched child. 

She was only twenty years old, and had belonged 
to sober, self-respecting poor — one of those women 
born to be honest. Her frivolous suggestion to 
Amber Garland that " she would be a lady in New 
York " never came again to her mind. More than 
once since her arrival in River Street had she shak- 
en a man from her in the streets. " Ah — you I I ain't 
that kind" (as though the words were an amulet I). 

In the terrible nights of midsummer, when spirit 
was kept in her by a hope growing fainter, fainter 
— her life should go out with its last flicker — when 
the Free Ice Fund and the Free Milk Fund sustained 
existence in these outcasts from moral law and the 
Church, she thought of Amber Garland with swell- 
ing heart and floods of tears. Her baby at its birth 
had been wrapped in Amber's little plaid shawl ; the 
child was a girl — she called it Amber. 
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This mother and child, pale part of the horror of 
a great city's misery, was what Longstreth's mes- 
senger found. All Lil would say was : 

" Tell 'em I'm at No. River Street. I guess 

I'd go home if they was to fetch me." 

Thus she bowed : this was her inclination to Fate. 
Ryan had not come. She was ready to go home 
to die. 

At the noon hour, as the hands in Foxe's Oxford- 
tie manufactory were knocking off for lunch, some 
one called to Pete Ryan and slapped him on his 
shoulder. 

"Ah — there's a loidy askin' for yez, Ryan." 

"A what?" 

"A loidy; and by ! if ye kapes her waitin' 

the next man won't. She's a duchess, no less." 

Pete washed his hands and face and felt no cooler ; 
his cotton shirt clung to him ; he slipped on his coat 
reluctantly — took his summons for "gaff." He 
was thirsty, eager for his lunch; half sullenly he 
wandered down into the street — the blazing, dan- 
gerous street, foul with stench, hideous with heat. 
A dead horse lay where he had fallen, close to the 
curb; the pavement cobbles were little less than 
coals. 

" The lady " waited for him within the slight shade 
of the factory wall. She had tied her handkerchief 
around her collar; she was stifling with heat; agita- 
tion had darkened her handsome eyes; her lips were 
red and moist. 
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Ryan stared at her, surprised — startled. 

"It's Amber Garland, be gorryl" 

" Will you come along with me? I want to speak 
to you." She touched his arm. 

The men and women straggling out of the house 
of labor cast their innuendoes after the two. 

"Pete's got it soft I Ain't he in it deep? I ask 
you I" Amber chose to pause near a corner gro- 
cery; the shop had an awning, and offered a little 
shelter from sunstroke. 

"I've come from Randall to find Lil." 

The man colored. He felt a difference between 
himself and this girl, who had always mistrust- 
ed him. She had "worked next his girl," shared 
a home with Lil, nevertheless Ryan called her 
"a lady." Possibly because she had become floor- 
manager at Matzen's; possibly because she was 
undeniably handsome ; possibly because she was 
a lady. At all events he colored, cleared his 
throat: 

"Ah!" He rolled his rich brogue out. "Oi don't 
know where Lil is." 

Amber had come to preach to him; the fact 
of his deserving a sermon didn't prepare his 
mind. 

"You knew all right in Randall 1" said the wom- 
an's deep voice. ..." You knew then, when nobody 
else did. . . . For six months you didn't care about 
anything else. ... I don't blame you." 

Here he cast her a quick side-glance. 

"She was awfully pretty — I think she was the 
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prettiest girl in Randall. So did others, and they 
didn't dare let you see it, either." 

Quite true; with genius she touched at once his 
pride, his jealousy, and his memory of the blue- 
eyed Hennessey. Lots of fellers had been " gone " 
on Lil. 

Ryan thrust his hands under his suspenders and 
frowned as she continued : 

" Lil never cared for anybody but you — her mother 
and the priest and me, we couldn't stop her. You 
know it." 

There was nothing to rasp him in her repetition; 
her voice and words, strange to say, glided in with 
just what Ryan had been thinking for days. 

"The girl you're keeping company with now 
isn't worth Lil's little finger. Lil never cared for 
anybody but you — can you say the same for Mary 
Laney?" 

"Ah — now!" he jerked his head, angry, suspi- 
cious. "Look a-here, w'ot do yez know?" 

The woman under the awning's shade didn't 
flinch. 

" I don't know any more of Mary Laney than all 
River Street knows, than you know yourself — than 
her folks know — and you can't deny my words. 
You've thrown a good woman over for her. I have 
no right to blame you. I only want to ask you : 
Is Mary like what Lil was?" 

"No, by !" he said like lightning, quickly, 

fiercely, and surprising to all but the reader of 
human sentiments. What all River Street, what 
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he himself knew, of the vain, light creature, had 
disgusted his fancy. For her he had nearly broken 
a warm Irish heart. He regretted it — he was sick 
of his rows with the Laney girl — only the night 
before he had left her, swearing not to return. 

"Look here, Oi as't after Lil a couple of times. 
I don't know where she is." 

Amber watched him. 

"Oi'd like to know, but she's down on me, you 
bet; she wouldn't look at me." 

"She's not down on you — she's notl" breathed 
the girl, quickly; "she's just dying for you, Pete 
Ryan." Her eyes were filling, her breath was a 
sob. 

He grasped her arm. " What to hell do we stand 
here for? You be taking me to her." 

She was taking him fast, through narrow side^ 
streets, careless of blazing sun. He took his big 
handkerchief out to wipe his streaming face, fore- 
head, and neck, no sooner dried than wet again. 

Streets and gutters were dry and filthy; all the 
tenement world was in-doors at the noon hour, bent 
on their meal in the leisure of mid-day. 

Amber dared to plead a promise, a guerdon, for 
the future. 

" But Oi give me solemn oath to go to me mother 
to Ireland first; Oi'll not promise before that," he 
said. " The honest word when Oi come back from 
Ireland, Miss Amber." With this she was forced to 
be content. 

Side by side they ascended the tenement steps. 
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The halls were empty, and the air so dead, so hot, 
so ill-smelling that it struck Amber faint. More 
than once she clung to the baluster, panting as she 
ascended flight after flight to the sixth floor. 

People were dying in this hetacomb of humanity, 
infants with heat, sick creatures stifled with trop- 
ical, merciless temperature. Now and then a child's 
cry could be heard, insistent, aggravating. She 
stopped at the sixth story. 

"Here's Lil's room. Say, you go in without 
me. 

His big hand was on the door-jamb. 

"Not muchl Youse come along, too." 

Without knocking they entered; Amber first, 
Pete at her heels. 

Before the window, shutting out the glare, a bed- 
spread was pinned; the light came in softened. 
There was no need to announce the man. That 
cry: "Mother of God!— Pete!— Pete!" He had man- 
hood left, and well for her he had. 

"Lil, darlint, mavourneen — " 

She rose from her little rocking-chair like the dead 
risen. Sunken-eyed, wan, she came towards him 
waveringly, in a long garment— Amber's night- 
dress — taken from the little alligator-bag. Her pret- 
ty hair — Ryan had been proud of it — clung to her 
temples in curls still. He put his arm about her to 
hold her steady, and, with habit of old, touched the 
rings of hair — those gay little curls. 

This was Lil Hennessey. The daisy little girl, 
blue-eyed, round little creature. That no longer. 
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She was a wreck, very nearly sunken. Clinging 
to him, she drew him over to the bed, made as decent 
as Amber had been able to make it. 

"Look!— look!" 

Lil uncovered the child. A newspaper was over 
it to keep off the flies. The baby had been fed — 
it was sleeping. 

The giant Irishman, his features working, his 
warm-hearted nature all emotion, bent and kissed 
his child. 

"Ain't she a pretty little thing?" murmured the 
mother ; " ain't she awful cute? Amber's her name. " 

" An' that's roight." He turned towards the girl, 
who stood over by Lil's chair. He nodded to Amber, 
gratef ul to her, embarrassed by her. 

"We'd better get Lil out of here — she's wake as 
wather. Say, what if she goes wid youse to Ran- 
dall?" 

"Ah — not" broke in Lil's sharp protest. "No, 
I'm well now ; try me. " Her arms were wound about 
him. " It's the watchin' and heart-sickness — if only 
you'll not lave me." 

"An' I'll not — s'help me!" he said, solemnly. 

"I guess she's right," said the other woman. 

"I'll have the docther for her this day," said the 
Irishman, with authority; "and I've better rooms 
north for ye — I'm gettin' me seventeen dollars a 
wake, darlint!" He kissed her. 

Amber took her little satchel and got free from 
Lil's farewells and blessings. 

Already the man was lording it over his new pos- 
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session, and his reinstatement as master. He be- 
gan to discover something of the Lil he had known 
in her tone — her laugh; for she could laugh now. 
He gazed down at the woman who held him as 
though he were salvation. 

In her ignorance she was telling him already, 
as well as she could, her misery — her wrong. 

"Say, I'll never touch a drop again — never — 
never — s'help me I You know me, don't you, Pete? 
I ain't that kind. I never cared for drink — it was 
to stop thinlrin'! Ill never — you know me, Pete." 

Strange justice! It was she who confessed, she 
who asked faith for the future. Her poor body 
was close to him, her face, seamed with lines of 
pain, lifted to him. 

Thus Amber, as she went, saw them, standing 
side by side in the centre of the squalid room. 
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ONGSTRETH waited for Amber, train 
after train, in the Jersey City station. 
He saw her finally, one of the hurry- 
ing throng coming from the ferry. She 
looked to neither right nor left. She had not sup- 
posed he would wait. No doubt it was with a cer- 
tain relief that she found herself late and alone. 
At all events, as she caught sight of him her ex- 
pression at once became troubled. 

" You look worn out — utterly exhausted. Do stop 
a few moments and rest — there is plenty of time." 

"No — no," she couldn't stop, she must "go right 
through." But even as she said this she was 
walking out of the practical, matter-of-fact line of 
localities bound for suburban towns, filing along 
empty-handed or laden with packages and satchels. 

" This is an Orange Valley train, you know ; you'll 
have to change in order to get to Randall; you 
won't get there till late, any way. " And he had 
drawn her decidedly out of the homeward-bound 
passengers. "You really look faint; it wouldn't 
surprise me if you hadn't lunched, even." 

She faintly smiled. " Oh, I don't mind that ; it is 
too hot to eat." 
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"Nonsense!" he said, cheerfully. "Come over 
here to the restaurant. You must eat something." 

The odor of the viands spoke appealingly to 
Amber's long fast. She hesitated and was lost. 

"Well, I guess I will take a cup of tea/' and she 
followed Longstreth across the waiting-room into 
the hot fumes of the restaurant. It was deserted. 
No one but a fagged-out waiter and a dreary-looking 
man at the desk saw the entrance of the New York 
gentleman and the factory girl. 

"Sit here." Philip chose a table in a window. 
The waiter whipped his napkin under his arm and 
came towards them with what briskness his ex- 
hausted, heated personality could display. Philip 
ordered in an undertone from the primitive bill of 
fare, choosing the menu with more interest than he 
would have shown in combining a dinner for his 
friends at Delmonico's. 

Her bare hands folded in her lap, the great electric 
fan humming, singing, clicking above her head, 
the chorus of rebellious flies and the weak response 
of the beaten air around her, Amber Garland lifted 
to her friend her pale beauty. Her mouth was soft 
and red, her eyes full of shadows. 

No one in her life had led her thus, taken her 
welfare and need to heart. The bread-winner had 
grown lonely and capable in her independence. 
The untrammelled usage of deciding everything, 
planning everything, with no one to ask, no one to 
forbid, had made her none the less woman though 
independent. 
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Longstreth said : " I shall go outside and smoke. 
I've lunched long ago. I should only talk and 
keep you from your lunch. I hope you will like it. 
Please eat all you can; you need it, believe me." 

She dared to let herself show her gratitude. 
The masculine care that overshadowed with kindly 
wings this quarter of an hour unchained her a 
little from her humble timidity. She thanked him 
quite gracefully, and, when he left her, waited 
with naive curiosity the appearance of the different 
things he had ordered. 

She was too tired to eat much of the nice little 
meal, and was more refreshed, in truth, by the sen- 
sation of novel protection than by the food itself. 

The blood came back to her pale cheeks. She 
felt a pricking of her skin under the stimulus. 
She drank the cup of black coffee — a delicious, 
unwonted tonic. It exhilarated her; she felt a free- 
dom from the world's cruel exigencies, constant 
weight bowing her young shoulders before their 
time. 

She glanced now and again through the one 
other window which divided the restaurant from 
the waiting-room, where a familiar figure paced 
to and fro in the station without. Longstreth, 
smoking, his hands in his pockets, his head bent, 
walked up and down, waiting for her. 

At just the right moment he appeared. There 
was nothing to pay, nothing to think of but to follow 
him out over to the seat he apparently wished her 
to take. 
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"I guess we can go on to my train now/' she 
ventured, looking at the clock. 

Longstreth further demurred. "We have got 
ten minutes yet. The cars are dreadfully hot; it 
is much better here." They sat down on one of 
the benches running the length of the Erie station. 

"You found your friend?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"I see she did not come back with you." 

"No, sir." 

"Ah!" nodded Longstreth ; "do you want to tell 
me about it?" and before she had time to speak, 
in spite of himself, he said: 

"Don't say 'sir' to me, please. Just say 'yes' 
and 'no.'" 

In order not to see the hot blush his words oc- 
casioned he glanced away, compared his watch 
with the station clock, and then quietly looked back 
at her, waiting for her to begin. 

She told him of her afternoon with Lil Hennessey, 
accompanying her narrative with impressive gest- 
ures. Sure of his sympathy — how could she be 
otherwise, for Longstreth, leaning slightly tow- 
ards her, gave to everything she said and all she 
thought, his best? — sure of his interest, her eyes 
met his from time to time. 

When she had quite finished, Longstreth said : 

"You are a brave girl. If there were more like 
you! Where did you learn it? How wonderfully 
human!" 

At his praise — Heavens! How red she burned 
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under her dark skin, and how to velvet softness her 
eyes deepened 1 

"Now for you — and your future." 

Amber, thinking of her future, and just what it 
meant to-night with Mrs. Hennessey's questions 
dinning her ears; of to-morrow, with Barty Jones 
appearing at the first possible hour, and after that 
hour her reply that she would be forced to give — 
Amber, thinking of this, and feeling herself in this 
impersonal station, far away from all ties and all 
responsibilities, said, passionately : 

"Oh, for me — oh, I don't know what ever will 
become of me. But I don't want to go back to 
Randall I" 

Between them was the slightest pause. He did 
not bring forward any practical reason for her re- 
turn. He said simply, receiving her remark as 
though it had been a commonplace : 

"Why do you go back to Randall?" 

And, as though it were he who had suggested 
her defection, she started, drew back from him, fear 
the dominant expression in her face. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed. But Longstreth was say- 
ing, quietly: 

" Randall is a closed book to you. The factories 
are finished, as far as you are concerned. Lil 
Hennessey, for the present, doesn't need your care. 
I see no reason why you shouldn't cut loose from 
those painf ul associations. 

She was speechless. Her lips parted as she looked 
at him. What was he going to propose to her? 
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Fear, warning bell, had clanged to her once; its 
echo rang again in her ears. It recalled the en- 
gine-whistle which they had heard together on the 
night of that terrible drive, but every time the faith- 
ful sound vibrated through Amber lately it grew 
fainter — fainter. At first, she had been smitten to 
attention; now she had to strain her senses in order 
to hear it at all. 

She had known so well all her life how to thrust 
from her dangerous things; she had so fine a grain 
of common-sense, so big a capital of strength with 
which to meet the problems of her natural surround- 
ings, and she knew so little how to act with this one 
person. Her very thoughts of him were vague, 
terrifying. His presence meant power. The sight 
of him was a sort of effulgence in which her poor 
soul fluttered like a moth. Amber could have 
closed her eyes, those treacherous eyes of hers, and 
rushed with him to perdition. 

"Oh, I've got to go back. I've got to get work 
right away." 

"I understand that you must work, but there are 
other things for you to do besides making shoes. 
Is there anything," he asked, rapidly, "to call you 
back to Randall?" 

The vision of Barty Jones rose before him as he 
spoke. The lanky, clear- eyed boy stood up, a slen- 
der, mocking figure. The same vision haunted 
Amber. Looking at each other, by common con- 
sent, as it were, they stared the same shape down. 

"I guess — there's — nothing," she slowly avowed. 
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But Philip would not let her go at this. 

" Is there any one to whom you are bound in Ran- 
dall ?" he asked — "to whom you must account for 
your decision?" 

"No, I guess there's no one." 

" The place is full of danger for you." He meant 
this more sincerely than either of them knew. 

Amber's mind, under fatigue, under the maturity 
of her day's experience and the sudden stimulus of 
good food, worked faster than its wont. All the 
things that Mr. Longstreth said to her Barty Jones 
had said as well. 

"Why don't you go back to Maine — to your 
father?" 

Now she drew a long breath. It shuddered in 
her breast; it fluttered in her throat. She raised 
her clasped hands, and dropped them again in her 
lap. Fear chased away by the tender feeling that 
the word "Maine" called up to her, that the word 
"father" suggested, she said : 

"I'd love to go!" 

This was his proposition. A like one had been 
Barty's, but with a price she shrank from paying. 
In that second a great shame filled her — a sense of 
abasement and horror. What had she dimly felt? 
What had she dared to imagine about Mr. Long- 
streth? He was planning to send her far out of her 
life and environment, planning for her with kind- 
ness, but an indifference greater than anything 
else. 

She timidly said : 
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"I'd just love to go back home, but I guess I 
couldn't get any work." 

" That we can arrange/' he said, quickly ; " there's 
work everywhere; you must get the right sort." 
He leaned a little back and put his gloved hand on 
the arm of the seat between them. "Work isn't 
the question just now, Miss Garland; the question 
is your father. You have told me that he can't 
live very long. You should be with him." 

She was hanging on his words with a docile look 
new to her and extremely touching. " Y-e-s." She 
lingered on the word; she remembered the "sir" he 
had forbidden her to use, stopped it short. 

"Is there any place you could stay near to him, 
near the sanatorium?" 

She thought out carefully before replying. 
" There's a milk farm close to the sanatorium. The 
farmer's wife used to carry milk to Kintinic. She 
knows us; I guess I could stay awhile with her." 

Pursuing his opportunity, he interrupted : " Good 
— good; that sounds safe! While you are staying 
there we can look about a bit for something in the 
future." 

Now that the plan had really taken form, it 
brought her to herself. She half rose from the 
seat. 

"No, no; I don't know what's got into me. I 
can't go, of course." 

Longstreth appeared to perfectly understand her. 

"I know just what you mean — it's money, and 
you must not allow yourself to think of it." He 
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drew out a little, sealed envelope from his pocket. 
" A friend of mine — a woman — gave me this to use 
in Randall as I saw fit. You have no right to con- 
sider yourself in this matter. Please believe me. 
I speak to you as a friend; you should think of no 
one but your father. I am sure he wants you with 
him. I am sure you should go away from this part 
of the country for a while." 

From the wall opposite, the station clock threw 
out into the air its hard, harsh strokes. Amber 
exclaimed, "What's striking? Oh, it's the train! 
It's my train!" 

Longstreth forcibly put his hand on her arm. 
From under his touch her arm melted, withdrew, 
as though it were an icicle suddenly meeting the 
concentrated rays of noon. 

" There's time yet — plenty. Trust me a little." 

She was trembling. 

" I am going to ask you to take this money, nobly, 
generously, as it was offered. Help Lil Hennessey 
with some of it; help yourself with the rest. Give 
a little peace to your father's last days." 

She was listening, moved, as always, terribly by 
every word he said. Her eyes were bent; he could 
only see her heavy, dark-lashed lids. 

A few passengers arrived through the swinging 
doors, hurrying to their train. Amber rose mechan- 
ically. 

"There, I could go on through now, I guess." 

" I don't want you to go to the train. I want you 
to go to the night-boat for Portland, and to go home. " 
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She stood transfixed, cold as ice and as reflecting 
of his every wish. 

He pressed the advantage her indecision offered. 
"I understand you wouldn't take my money — I 
should not dream of offering it to you." He pressed 
it into her hands. " The woman who gives this is 
very, very rich ; she does not even know that it is 
gone out of her weekly income. Come, be gen- 



erous." 



Amber, he knew — as we all know the malleabil- 
ity of love and the folly and yielding of those over 
whom we have power — Amber, he knew, would 
yield. He led her gently. " You shall take a cab 
and drive to some stores and get what you need." 

"But what '11 they think? What '11 they say?" 

"They?— who?" 

"Mrs. Hennessey — and — " 

"Leave it to me. I will take care of it all." 

"All aboard 1" It was an echo, lack-lustre and 
meaningless. It struck against the closed doors 
as the gateman locked them. 

The train had gone. 

" You have your satchel, and you shall tell them 
to send your other belongings on." 

Amber followed Longstreth without another word 
to the waiting-room. There she wrote a note to 
Bridget Hennessey, who she knew expected her 
when she saw her, questioning her comings and 
goings not at all. 

"Do you want to write to any one else?" 

"No." 
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She saw her single letter mailed before her eyes 
in the great, red, iron United States mail-box. 

Now for the despatch. Should Longstreth write 
it? 

Oh no, no 1 It must go by way of West Randall 
— be received by Barty Jones. It must tick its 
strange message out to the boy in his solitary box 
in the little station. Amber wrote it. Longstreth, 
his back to her, waited. 

" To Mrs. Bridget Hennessey, West Randall. Got 
worried about father — gone to Kintinic — Lil's all right — 
have written. Amber Garland." 

When she turned from the telegraph operator's 
window she had in her left hand the envelope of 
money, crushed. She raised to Longstreth eyes 
strange with the fear gentler feelings had no longer 
power to dispel. " Who gave me this money?" 

He was quite prepared for her question. "Do 
you want to know her name?" 
Yes, please." 

You shall — she would be glad to have you know 
it, I'm sure. Shall I write it down?" 
"Yes, please." 

He took an envelope and wrote upon it: "Miss 
Constance Throckmorton, No. — Fifth Avenue." 
I am going to pay her back," said the girl, 
every penny I spend. I think it's awful good of 
her, and I don't mind taking it now. " The question 
on her lips which she did not ask was: "What 
is she to you ?" 
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Bridget Hennessey, sleeping the sleep of the just 
and the hard- worked, roused from her slumbers by 
a pounding on her door in what seemed to her 
the middle of the night. 

"Howlyl" she gasped. Rousing, she thrust her 
frowzled head from the window. 

"It's a despatch for you/' cried a voice she knew, 
a voice whose sharpness cut the air and shivered 
it into fragments. 

Bridget withdrew her scared head, muttering as 
she got herself into a cloak, skirt, and loose jacket. 
The open door displayed to her young Jones. 

" God in heaven, it's death!" said the Irishwoman, 
" and you've brought it to me with your own hand I" 
She clutched the envelope, shaking. 

"No," said the boy's voice, "your girl's all 
right." 

"Rade it, spalpeen," commanded the woman; 
"rade it, Misther Jones." 

It was a strange farce. The operator had heard 
it as it came clicking to him over the impersonal 
wires. He haa then written it out passionately 
for the Irishwoman whose address it bore — he had 
carried it, deserting his post, disgracing his trust, 
through the night that he might see her read it. 
He read it aloud, stridently, defiantly, striking it 
at the close with his shaking hand. 

Bridget stared, dazed. "God of love, what's 
come to yez?" she cried. "Lil's all right. Don't 
Amber say it? Amber ain't one to lie, neither. 
She says she's wrote me." 
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"My God, yes/' he said; "Lil Hennessey's all 
right, but Amber — where's Amber?" 

Bridget surveyed him pitifully. She had the pre- 
cious document upside-down in her hand. "Gone 
to Kintinic, or Killarney, or where the devil the 
place is, don't yer rade it — writ? Why, didn't the 
poor girl get a letter the day, telling her the old 
man was going fast?" 

"I don't believe it, I don't believe it." He held 
his freckled fist up in the air, menacing towards 
Randall. 

"How come yez out of the station, Mr. Jones?" 
said Mrs. Hennessey, slyly. " Yez betther get back, 
I warrant, though I'm beholden to yer for the de- 
spatch she wrote me." 

He could not have told her why he had come, or 
that he was on his way for another dwelling far 
down the hill-side. He pulled his cap down and 
turned abruptly. "Good-night." 

"He's cracked," soliloquized Mrs. Hennessey. 
" ' Where's Amber '—poor felly!" 

And once at North Mountain, at Longstreth's 
house, Barty wandered all around the dark, unlight- 
ed, silent dwelling. He prowled like a beast of prey, 
peering in at the windows, staring in at the top of 
the heavy glass of the Dutch door; then he rang 
the bell violently — once, twice. After a long time 
a man-servant in undress appeared. 

"Mr. Longstreth?" 

"Mr. Longstreth is not here. What is it?" 
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"Despatch; answer prepaid." 
" Mr. Longstreth's in New York to-night. Leave 
via you i" 



it, will you?' 

No/' said the operator, "against rules. I will 
send it over again in the morning/' and he took 
his ghastly face and slender form away from Long- 
streth's threshold. 
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VI 




HE new partner who intended to mould 
Randall to his design was studied silently 
by Otto Shertzy. 

The German continued to function his 
part of the machine as though hours had not been 
shortened and extra holidays introduced into the 
working month. 

Night classes were organized in the barrack- 
like " Opera House/' and on Sunday afternoons a 
popular open-air concert, led by the village brass- 
band, was offered to Longstreth & Shertzy's hands 
in the meadows back of the dwelling. 

Longstreth's flock, curious, responsive, trooped 
up the hill-side in numbers at first positively em- 
barrassing. Indeed, it appeared as though Randall 
were turning out to see the "swell hold his meet- 
ings in the Gospel Meadow." Although the chief 
gospel in the experiment was the fact that Long- 
streth was "drawing all men unto him." 

The churches looked upon him coldly. 

The priest of the parish he had won. The old 
man actually dragged his fat, jolly personage up 
the blazing hill-side, and one day found himself 
on the edge of a motley throng of men and boys 
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and girls in Sunday clothes. He saw faces around 
him he had missed from his confessional. 

He watched curiously and sympathetically the 
New-Yorker, in the centre of the throng, singing 
with the people, listening with them, speaking to 
them genially from time to time, never really part 
of them in spite of his evident desire to break the 
ice. Always before his meetings closed, some- 
times at the beginning, sometimes at the end, he 
spoke a few short, friendly words full of common- 
sense, with a brotherly ring in them and an affection 
that made everybody want to go forward to shake 
his hand. It was impossible to catch a look from 
his deep-set blue eyes without feeling the magnetic 
spark, without being infused by the current. 

While a chorus of mingled voices, accompanied 
by a blaring band, rose triumphantly over the val- 
ley, Longstreth looked about at his gathering with 
pride. Nor would he let his eyes wander to where 
the silent factories with smokeless chimneys sar- 
donically stared up at him, as though mocking their 
slaves and the prophet. 

He found it impossible to combine philanthropy 
with the personal superintendence of the factories, 
as he had intended; it was incompatible. More- 
over, he renounced the fact definitely when he saw 
Shertzy's splendid management of the employes, 
and when he realized that he was virtually poor 
himself. He had no large selvage of capital to 
float an air-ship for his pleasure. The shops must 
pay — not only pay, but make money. 
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There had been no further bruiting of the fact 
that his father would cut him off with the traditional 
shilling. But Philip himself had no doubts about 
the intention. He left his father angry, not to be 
placated ; he had received no word of reconciliation, 
and he was wounded to the quick by the withdrawal 
of his only kin. 

He had supposed his fellow-partner to be an igno- 
rant, bullet-headed tool. He found him a power- 
ful factor. The German had signified from the first 
good-fellowship with Longstreth. He believed him. 
to be enormously rich. Possibly that was an ex- 
planation. Philip hated Shertzy as a man, and 
liked him as a working manager. 

It was to the German a matter of indifference how 
the factory hands passed their Sunday afternoons, 
how they disported their evenings. So long as they 
presented themselves in response to the morning 
whistle, and turned out the requisite dozens of pairs 
of shoes, as he expressed it, " they might all go to 
the devil in the interval — and he didn't doubt they 
did." 

Longstreth, now that Amber was far away from 
the whistle's insistent summons, from the contact 
of her companions, from the propinquity to this 
beast, felt himself decidedly impersonal to the whole 
concern. 

Once again he was in the office of " The Eagle " 
— toothpicks, red light, note-paper, displayed as 
always on the desk. His partner was by his side. 

"We've got to get dose shlippers up to Newark," 
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Shertzy said; "we've got to get 'em up by the fit of 
Youly." 

They were cooling their throats at Palmer's bar 
with a horse's neck; they bent over their straws. 
Above their heads electric fans whipped the heavy 
air to slight retort. At their elbows the flies, se- 
duced by means of a square of sticky paper, buzzed 
in dying. 

Longstreth, in white linen, was cool and noncha- 
lant. The German threw convenance to the four 
winds in dog-days such as these. He wore no 
collar, no waistcoat; the simplicity of a bone stud 
marked his shirt - band. His corpulence was 
pleasantly displayed under his sack-coat of blue- 
and- white striped wash -goods. He wore a very 
small straw hat, and leaned on the counter, fan- 
ning his heated face with Ed Mace the bartender's 
panama fan. 

"By the fifth?" said Longstreth. "The Fourth 
comes in, and is a holiday." 

" Ja, und you ain't gone to prewent ze govern- 
ment's holidays!" 

"Well," said Philip, "we can get the order off 
all right, can't we? We've got two good weeks." 

Shertzy sucked his drink up dry, and shrugged. 
"We gotter work nights." 

"No, no, not in this heat, Otto; it's murder." 

The German wiped his mouth calmly and put his 
glass away. "We gotter done it," he said, em- 
phatically. 

They walked into the little private room at their 
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left and sat down side by side on the horse-hair 
sofa. 

Shertzy folded his fat hands across his shirt front, 
his thumbs together; he settled himself and crossed 
his feet before him. 

"Of we donet make dot Newark order ve lose a 
colossal lot of money; und vorse, we don't get no 
more from dere, too/' 

"I understand, and we mustn't lose it; but I am 
not willing to have our shops running at night in 
this infernal weather. Look at ' the hands ' when 
they knock off; they are like wisps of straw now; 
they'll break under much more pressure." 

Shertzy chuckled. "Dey don't break/' he said, 
"aber ve vill." In the silence he continued: "Ve 
pay 'em extra; und many so' of dem, als rader put 
buttons on at night, for money — als set — unt dunt 
go — so." He calisthenicked for Philip lightly and 
smiled. " Als-go-so-so-for noddingsl" 

Longstreth flushed. " What do you propose?" 

"To fill our order," said the partner, practically. 
"We've got to make up forty hours." 

"You mean to say, then," Longstreth leaning 
forward a little, "that we've lost forty hours on 
account of the shorter workdays since June?" 

"Ja!" 

"And to make up that time we've got to sweat 
it out of them at the worst part of the day?" 

"Looks lige it." 

"I am not willing," said Longstreth, slowly. 

His panama hat lay on the table beside Shertzy's 
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greasy, round straw. The two inanimate head- 
coverings consorted together as illy as their owners. 
The New-Yorker threw back from his eyes his 
rebellious hair. Shertzy nodded at him amiably. 
So, also?" 
No/' said Longstreth, warmly, "not if it costs 
double the order." 

Heavens! how he thanked his stars he could 
so strut and plume his fighting-cock of opposition 
for at least this one time. 

"Also?" queried Shertzy again. 

"Wire the Newark firm that we will deliver on the 
— th of July with two per cent, off on contract price, 
because of delay; and if they don't accept, why, 
I will meet the deficit and stand my personal loss." 

Philip, before Shertzy had a chance to ask, said : 
"I will give you my note." 

Shertzy concealed a smile and nodded affably. 
Here Ed Mace at the door thrust in his head. 
"Newark on the 'phone for Longstreth & Shertzy." 
He grinned at Philip; he adored the new partner. 
"He's just slick," he affirmed to dipsomanious 
crowds. "He's fine as silk; an all-round gent." 

Both partners looked up. "Will you go, Otto? 
You understand the ropes," said the younger, in 
German. "Just tell them over the wires what 
I've said." 

Calhoun was in the telephone box. As Shertzy 
went to the office in answer to Newark's call he 
had finished his message and handed to his rival 
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competitor the ear -cap. Shertzy took no precau- 
tion to close the door of the telephone box. Calhoun, 
standing at the desk, heard every word of the sin- 
gular message in broken English that went stum- 
bling over the wires. 

"Den we gets our answer from you to-morrow?" 
was Shertzy's closing question, and he called off. 

"Well," nodded Calhoun, as he passed him, "you 
don't seem to be working for your living any more. 
You don't hurry, like the rest of us!" Shertzy 
grunted an unintelligible response. 

" There's nothing like money," said Calhoun to the 
retreating corpulence — " except money. And there's 
nothing," he confidently remarked as he went 
back to the telephone box and called up Newark — 
" there's nothing better than a millionaire if he isn't 
a smart man." 

Newark refused the proposition of Longstreth & 
Shertzy, and Calhoun offered to fill the order on 
the original terms, delivering to Newark the req- 
uisite thousand slippers on the fifth of July. His 
factories turned hellish windows red and brilliant 
to the hot July nights, while alongside ran the 
dark buildings of Longstreth & Shertzy's shops, 
folded in Christian repose. 

Philip, from his hill-side cottage, looked down on 
the successful Calhoun, who once again had super- 
seded his competitors. For some dozens of Philip's 
best hands had gone over body and soul to extra 
wages. During the rush at Calhoun's, Longstreth 's 
classes thinned to a handful of faithfuls, represent- 
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ing the scrawny minority to whom money is not the 
uttermost God. 

Calhoun had beaten again. Longstreth, as he 
met the deficit with his note to Shertzy, payable 
in November of the following year, bitterly wished 
for gold — valued it for the moment, as do wise men 
and wise virgins. " Not long/' cried his modest fort- 
une — " not long can my figures meet your dream's 
demands!" 
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HERE had been a certain magnificence 
in the closing of Longstreth & Shertzy's 
during the intense midsummer heat, in 
order that the " hands " might go " up 
river" on a ferry-boat excursion, or down to Glen 
Island on a chartered steamer. Magnificence in no 
way dulled when in the autumn new work poured 
from quarters unexpected, new contracts saw every 
room humming and new hands employed. 

There ran, for the time at least, a spirit of life 
and good spirits through the part of Randall in- 
fluenced by the success of Longstreth & Shertzy. 
Philip was popular. 

So long as ruts were not levelled — only edges 
cracked; fine powder-like dust flying out, telling 
the route of a fast-passing wheel — Shertzy and the 
people themselves felt there was no occasion for 
distrust of Longstreth or his methods. A tacit un- 
derstanding that the shops, at a near future, were 
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to be co-operative, went far towards assuring the 
congenial atmosphere extended to Philip by his 
"hands/' their monitors, and the heads of the 
Randall Corporation, called Labor Union I 

Never yet have the people of their own wills taken 
fright at true benevolence, nor raised crucifying 
hands towards true love, unless blinded by leaders 
— call them priests, scribes, pharisees, as you will. 

The natural trend of Randall was towards Long- 
streth. Nor could he complain of irresponsiveness 
— nothing that he sowed but brought bewildering 
harvest. 

Short hours, generous wages, factories rendered 
sanitary. Labor made as easy as interest in the 
laborer could make it. Leisure made agreeable by 
varied pleasures and instructions within reach of 
every man and woman. 

What could the men and women operators do 
but acclaim Longstreth? And so they did I 

No one knew the anxiety of the man whose nights 
were spent in calculations of how to eke out suffi- 
cient to meet the needs of his enterprise until some 
anticipated business coup provided surplus against 
ruin. Inevitably philanthropy created a hole in 
his coffers through which his available private 
funds trickled with a sinister flow; no replenish- 
ment meantime bringing credit to a balancing-mark. 

A surplus was sure to face a long-felt want of the 
shops — calls for "modern improvements." Notes 
fell due — there was nothing over. 

Longstreth could point to rooms sanitized, cor- 
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ridors ventilated, labor - saving machines intro- 
duced; all this to the firm's advantage. He was 
himself nearly ruined. 

In October, when Longstreth had been in Randall 
a year and three months, the partners met for a 
private conference. 

Longstreth said : 

"We must do something to create prestige — we 
must be the first manufactory in Randall!" 

Otto placed a pile of bill-heads in a private draw- 
er. He did not disdain the idea. 

" I lige to be it—" 

Longstreth lifted his sensitive refinement to 
coarse sensuality. 

Under Shertzy's eyes rose the flesh, puffily. Of 
late he had given himself to harder work than usual ; 
omnipresent, conscious of every thread at work, 
he combined the offices Matzen and Schrank had 
filled in the past. 

Philip had browned in the out-door life ; the con- 
stant tension of the exciting life, his scheme's ap- 
parent success, had worn him. In the deep - set 
frame of his brows his eyes were brilliant. 

He had offered, when first coming to Randall, 
to buy out Shertzy — his offer had been refused. 

Now he couldn't have bought him out at the tune 
of a few thousands! 

The young man complacently sitting before the 
office table in the superintendent's room, smoking 
an Egyptian cigarette, with the enjoyment unper- 
turbed of those who, meeting life's crises, find their 
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habits remain as a certain solace — the young man, 
whose father's nods and gestures were pivots on 
which Eastern speculators turned, was ruined. With 
the naive spirit of the disciple of old he had gone 
forth with nor staff nor scrip — fully lo6king for the 
miracle of success. 

Shertzy went further : 

" I lige to be de first—" 

" I see a way to do so/' said the New-Yorker. 

"Ve gotter run de shops als shops," choppily 
said Shertzy. " Not als Vail Street. . Dese last 
veeks ve lost als de teufel. Now you say ve can 
knog de spots otter Calhoun — vid you, Longstret, 
it's eder a panig or a boom." 

"I have secured for us a government order/' 
said Philip, "a military supply for the troops at 
Manila." He took from his pocket a letter from 
Washington, and laid it with the blank contract 
down on the table. 

"An order for seventy-five thousand pairs of 
boots, to be delivered to the Government Army 
Supply before January." 

Otto perused the letter and the contract. He 
revealed unfeigned surprise, and great approval. 

"Donner Vetterl Ve jumps ride onter de order, 
Longstret. Colossal I ' ' 

"We have no more leather," said Longstreth. 
" To pay for the stuff to fill the order will cost us 
cash; our credit is none too good with the Drew 
Brothers." 

Shertzy paused in his walk, near Philip, and 
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stood close to the man who was developing a sense 
the German didn't know he possessed; the young 
lunatic was scheming! 

Alzo?" he questioned, softly. 
Suppose we could buy our shipment of leather, 
delivered to us on the spot, sum total to be paid at 
sixty days' notice, and instead of paying eighteen 
cents a foot, we pay eight per cent, less than our 
leather has cost us before?" 

"Subbose," chuckled Shertzy, "de koos vas to 
schkin demselves und fetch us de skins dressed?" 

Philip ignored the possibility. 

"I can make this deal." 

"Lieber Himmel — und wo?" 

"The Radeton Leather Company in Philadel- 
phia have failed — their stock is to be sold under 
the hammer. A man I know has already bought 
several lots for next to nothing. He holds them 
for sale at the price I mention. In a few days' time 
the chance won't exist — I have reserved a number 
of lots by wire. What shall I say?" 

Shertzy meditated. 

"ColossaZ — Vunderbar!" He came close to his 
distinguished partner, and put his gross hand on 
Philip's shoulder. " Lieber Freund, ve can't buy 
in de dark; dere's a choice." 

"Perfectly. We must send some one to-night — 
some one who knows" the ropes." 

Said the German, "I can't leave, dot's sure pop 
— aber du?" 

Philip smiled. " I couldn't tell good skin from a 
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It vould be veil for you to go, Longstret," nod- 
ded his partner, seriously. "Even vid de buyer 
you ought to go." 

Confronting, he regarded Philip, with small eyes 
wide open, fat legs apart. 

It flashed into Philip's head, "Shertzy knows 
that Amber Garland is to be in Randall these next 
few days. He would urge my absence — great, de- 
termined brute!" and under Philip's tan reddening 
anger crept, prickling. 

He rose, confronting the stodgy brutality of the 
bullet-headed German. "I'll consider it," said the 
New-Yorker, coldly; "at all events you approve?" 

The German was far from comprehending the 
conflicting thoughts of the young man. He had 
heard nothing of Amber's return; he had, in the 
little confab, grown familiar with a man from whom 
he felt always distant ; but Longstreth's tone stung 
him. 

"I donde approve; and I donde not approve! I 
only know vat you tells me." He turned to his 
papers. 

The conviction that Shertzy was angry at his 
hesitation rooted Philip in his determination not 
to budge. 

" I've given you the sketch as it stands. I can't 
tell you more — look the matter over." He handed 
him the bundle of letters. 

"And," Shertzy said, in German, "if ve fail in 
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our gondract, ve pay de United States government 
damages — an indemnity." 

"We've got the shops/' said Longstreth; "we 
must double our men operators — that's all — and 
get our leather." 

"Gewiss!" 

He took up his hat and stick. "What shall I 
wire? 

Otto fixed him with his expressionless eyes : 

"I ain'd no preacher — I ain'd no millionaire/' 
he said, brutally. "I gotter live — I gotter maige 
moneys." 

Philip waited. 

"If you go down vid the agent, Longstret, I 
agree." 

Philip felt as though he had frozen to an icicle — 
sharp-edged, he could have cut and frozen Shertzy; 
his obstinacy meant to Philip but one thing — his 
passion for Amber. Shertzy shouldn't run him 
out of Randall so easily ! He said, slowly : 

"I am quite content to undertake the contract 
as it stands, and quite content to send some com- 
petent expert. In case there's any hitch, I will 
shoulder the loss. I mean I will pay for the leather 
and meet the damages." 

Shertzy was before his papers. 

" Gott im Himmel," he said to himself, " welche 
Dummheit!" 

" It would be sheeper to go," he said, aloud, " und 
safer." 

" I am willing to risk it." 
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" It's your own affair/' shrugged the other. " I 
can't afford to run a busted pizziness." He threw 
out his hands in a gesture quite sincere. 

Philip's hand was on the door-knob. 

Shertzy reminded — " If dis fails, Longstret, ve're 
joost vere ve vere before?" 

"It won't fail. But/' he said, "in regard to the 
price paid down. If you care to advance that, I 
will give you my note. I am short of funds." 

"Ja, you don'd surprise me I" he continued in 
German. "I can't vurk in this speculating man- 
ner, Longstret; I can't run my shops so. I'll go 
into dis scheme on one condition." 

"Well?" 

"You shoulder de loss und damages — and if it 
fails ve dissolve partnership." 

Longstreth stared — taken fully by surprise. 

"I buy you out — if you like — or you buy me 
out." 

"I don't want to sever my Randall relations, 
Shertzy." 

"Me, eder," said the German, calmly, "if your 
scheme goes through, but I ain'd going to run a 
broker business in de shops — " 

" As you like—" 

"Loog a here," palliated the other, "if you go 
yourself, I stand the risks alongside of you — " 

Philip war boiling. 

With profit for spur, threats for goad, the amo- 
rous German would prick him from town! He 
said, with difficulty to control his anger : 
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"Thanks. I shall send Mr. Matzen down to 
Radeton to buy the leather — I have no idea of 
leaving Randall at present." 

This he said to a man in complete ignorance of 
his jealousy; to a man who, for the moment, was all 
for business, thought Philip simply a crank, and 
was trying to protect the company's funds. But 
Longstreth's tone was so pregnant that it stirred 
suspicion way down in the German's mind. 

After Longstreth had left, Shertzy, for once in 
his life unable to get to work, got up and stood in 
the window, staring into the street. 

Even as he looked, directly before his eyes passed 
a figure whose familiarity and strangeness struck 
him. 

Shertzy's heart stood still. 

A young woman, in mourning, well but plainly 
dressed, came quickly along, with a carriage free 
and assured. Her figure was superb — her proud, 
dark head was carried high with a sort of defiance 
in its pose, a great attraction in her whole allure. 

She wore a veil — at first he could not be sure — 
could not quite see. He murmured, " What a schones 
Weib!" and leaned forward. 

"Ach!" he said, aloud, in a voice acute with 
sharpness. 

As though the stones were on fire just here, un- 
der the factory's line of windows, the woman's feet 
spurned the pavement. Turning to nor right nor 
left, she passed — seemed to float by and was gone. 

All the blood in Shertzy boiled round his throat, 
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an apoplectic, stifling blood. He tore his collar off, 
and panted with the flux of the sanguine rush. His 
eyes started dangerously from his head. He went 
from red to blue — then paled. Sinking into his 
revolving chair, he mechanically felt his pulse, 
gazing at the window-pane through which he had 
seen so much beauty. . . . 

"Ach — so — !" he repeated half a dozen times, 
at sight of the contracts on the table, and he faintly 
smiled and said : 

"Longstret — du armer, dummer Thorl" 
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UTUMN coming to Reedmore found cer- 
tain human hearts mellowing, sering, be- 
fore their rightful summer had ever been 
declared. 

Miss Throckmorton, for one, was altered, and 
showed it. A heroine in this most matter-of-fact 
civilization, she was pining. Modelling — hitherto 
marking beauty, accentuating the defining curves 
of the fair roundness of her cheeks, deepened to lines, 
so much had she thinned. She was lack-lustre. And 
yet if only her heart were lifeless! It was not. 
In no wise deadened, it made a demand singularly 
faithful, and at one name leaped. Rebel — since it 
might not beat against its rightful resting-place 
and there find rhythm perfect — it bruised her gen- 
tle side with insistent revolt. A constancy, if not 
lawful, at least noble, unfurled banners in hot 
crimson against her cheeks at any word summon- 
ing Randall. The preciser name, Longstreth, filled 
the dull night of commonplaces with stars. At that 
she raised never-failing eyes to look, their gray sur- 
faces reflected stellar points, and she, animated 
thenceforth, caught life in every instance where 
for her love was. 
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Whenever the two friends' paths crossed, Edith 
Annesley closely watched Miss Throckmorton, and 
at all these signs rejoiced. If it were true that 
Constance's heart was thus engaged, it meant for 
Edith one sole thing: that thing — everything! 
Happiness for her own future. Feast for her. Poi- 
son to Nicholas van Anders, but Edith's banquet. 

When he should be made to realizfe that his in- 
fatuation — this she believed it to be — for Constance 

■ 

was vain, he would return to Edith, renew his friend- 
ship, refill her empty life— hideous, lacking him; 
and she would welcome him, although he were 
driven to her perforce by destiny's blow! 

More bereft than the woman free, this restless 
woman, so chafing in her marriage - bond, had 
no pride in scheming for what she supremely 
desired. 

She said to herself: "I married too young. A 
woman is a failure unless she has learned the art 
of being bored. It's worth a little study." 

She was a model wife. At least so the tongue of 
the world, too ready to roll unctuously the last plum 
of scandal, confirmed. She catered for Annesley, 
dressed for him, and never heard his latch-key grate 
in the lock of the front door without a twinge of 
repulsion at the entrance into her most intimate life 
of a man who should have been a stranger. 

When suspense grew to be more than she could 
endure, she asked Van Anders to Reedmore, and 
Constance with him ; whatever the result, she would 
know it, and know it then. 
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She believed that Constance held all the threads of 
Van Anders's being in her listless hand. She would 
cut them clean and short : condemn his love de- 
sign — and Edith would have no shame in lifting 
the web herself to weave anew. 

Van Anders appeared, and radiant. His keen- 
ness, alertness, his sudden gayety and as sudden 
moodiness — how well Edith knew the signs I She 
had learned them by her beating heart. Signs of 
love's chase; its madness exquisite. Of late Edith 
had read in Constance no infallible sign, and she 
was obliged to steel herself to the knowledge that 
under her very roof Nicholas van Anders would woo 
another woman with flame. 

To the right of Reedmore a Spanish garden con- 
sorted amicably with the French ch&teau the house 
blindly represented. Within the patio small bay 
and cypress trees grew as best they might in alien 
soil. At last about their roots the sun was still 
warm; no foretelling of rigid North American bliz- 
zards sweeping outside their cages of straw made 
them stir on this windless autumn day. 

In the garden's centre a fountain spun its waters 
upward; the drops splashed down into the brand- 
new marble basin as silverly — with tin-tin — as sweet 
as though they had been Granada waters, Sierra 
born, received into marble bowls centuries mellow 
and dark with historic stains. 

Small gravel paths, box-bordered, wound regu- 
larly through the enclosure. A vine-covered wall 
to the south broke the sweep of the park view; a 
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marble terrace with flights of steps led round the 
house to the south. Over the top of the wall could 
be seen the blue stone carriage - drives, the young 
turf, slender, transplanted trees native to other coun- 
tries, and here and there intersecting country roads 
cutting across the flat, distant country, the red roads 
of New Jersey, all winding stationward. 

In a corner of the porch, where sunlight sank a 
golden well, in a circle of delicious warmth, Van 
Anders and Mark Throckmorton found thefr host- 
ess. Her book lay leaves downward on her knees. 
Her eyes looked beyond her through the porch s 
arches, past Virginia creeper, to the autumn veil- 
ing of her land's extent. Reedmore swam in Oc- 
tober mist. Of the two men approaching her, Mark 
hastened, Van Anders came leisurely. To the one 
she was adorable. To the other she had been. 
Scarcely turning, she greeted them : 

" You're the latest arrival ; I give you both hands I " 
She extended them to Throckmorton. 

Van Anders winced. 

He felt a shamefaced gratitude towards Mark, 
whose enthusiasm had filled hours and days with de- 
votion to this woman. There were moments when 
jealous disgust stirred ; he called it anger at wom- 
en's caprice! 

"To the last the most!" he exclaimed. "Yet 
women call men faithless." He scrutinized the 
horizon with interest. 

" Constance is riding," explained Edith. " She'll 
be back at any moment now. Whatever news you 
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have of Randall, Mark, ought you to squander it 
on us?" 

Van Anders shrugged impatiently. 

"Randall! Philip Longstreth's mania? One al- 
ways has an idea that diseases will be cured, but 
this, eventually, seems to be chronic I" 

His voice was sharp. 

" I've been up with Philip over Sunday. " Throck- 
morton drew a chair close to his hostess, gave 
his broad back and his blond head to the autumn 
scene. 

Nicholas asked permission to smoke, lit his cigar- 
ette, and stood silent. To him the landscape, its mel- 
low undulations, fringing woods, all swimming in 
golden beauty, was a setting, a country enchanted, 
an effulgent world out of which Miss Throckmor- 
ton should soon appear, riding homeward. Fol- 
lowing the park roadway — it was unshaded — he 
could easily see her come even from as far as the 
entrance gate. 

The voices of Mrs. Annesley and Mark ran on 
agreeably at his side. 

"What has Mr. Longstreth degenerated to — or 
soared towards . . .?" 

Mark said, slowly : " Your words are awfully com- 
prising. You've said it all!" 

Indeed? His flights first then?" 
All he promised. He's metamorphosed Randall 
in a short eighteen months. Of course, I've pam- 
phlets in my valise!" — they both laughed appre- 
ciatively — "there are clubs for men and women, 
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gymnasiums, night-schools. It's on a miniature 
scale, of course. The whole thing has been a tus- 
sle with his bank balance." 

"His poor father!" Edith interrupted. "I dined 
on the Fanshaws' yacht last night, and who should 
sit next to me but old Mr. Longstreth. By ill luck 
some one spoke of Philip — asked his father some 
question about Randall. We all caught our breaths ; 
the poor old man turned perfectly livid. 'I hear 
my son's a great preacher,' he said, in the most 
pitiful, choked voice; 'all I've got to say is, he's 
got a damned poor gospel for family use.' He 
looked ghostly. I assure you, it introduced a per- 
sonal note far from agreeable." 

Mark nodded. 

"Randall will starve Philip out, I'm afraid." 

" I sincerely hope it will ; he should be brought to 
reason and humanity. His poor father 1" 

"He won't hear of truckling to Mr. Longstreth. 
He is, moreover, enthusiastic, and believes in Ran- 
dall. His power over the men is wonderful. They 
gave him some sort of a little ovation while I was 
there on his birthday — they'd discovered it. Sixty 
men or more walked up the hill slope with torches. 
It was a dark night; we were sitting in the hall- 
way of the old house, and we saw the torch-lights 
and heard the voices. We rushed out — and you 
should have heard the cheers I Full ten minutes 
of them I It was barbaric — emotional if you like. 
But, by Jove, I tingled!" 

"And Mr. Longstreth?" 
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"Immensely pleased, of course/' 

"You must tell all this to Constance/' 

Van Anders had walked over to the porch railing. 
Against the pillar he knocked the ash of his cigar- 
ette. On his shining eye-glasses the red leaves of 
the stirring vines were brightly reflected. A speck 
— a far-off speck — his near-sightedness had ob- 
served it — was the returning horsewoman. His 
pulses outraced the horse's even gait. With provok- 
ing slowness Miss Throckmorton was riding home. 

Mark took the book from Mrs. Annesley's lap, or 
rather he tried to do so; she withheld it. It bore 
her name and a word or two in Van Anders's hand- 
writing across the fly-page. 

She had been reading and musing when the two 
men found her in her sun-well. Now the sunlight was 
already tarnished a copper-hued mantle; it slipped 
along the porch, drawn lingeringly into the west. 
Mrs. Annesley pursued her subject with interest. 

" I should think he would die of boredom, con- 
tinually out of his class and environment!" 

"He's absorbed." 

"So you said. ..." 

"I mean he's absorbed in a woman." 

Mrs. Annesley exclaimed, roused to real curious 
interest, and Van Anders, turning his fascinated 
gaze from the landscape, laughed : 

"Bravo! That's the most human thing I've 
heard of Longstreth yet. What's the lady like?" 

Mark said, quietly: "I didn't know you were in- 
terested, Van Anders. She is a factory girl." 
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"Heavens, Mark!" Edith, in deeper distress at 
a possible romance than either man could dream, 
laughed nervously, and refused to accept it. 

"Even in joke don't couple such vulgarity with 
a man so tiresomely high-minded, so impossibly 
ideal. What do you intend us to make of what you 
say?" 

"What you can of the facts. I made nothing." 

"Incredible, then!" Mrs. Annesley declared. 
" With a coarse, common creature, ... to thus en- 
tangle himself!" 

Mark laughed delightedly. "He has not done 
so! There; I said make what you can, and, with- 
out the facts, you've drawn wrong conclusions." 

Van Anders over his shoulder presented them 
with his clear-cut opinion sharply. 

"After all, why shouldn't he cast his anchor? 
Hug those provincial shores? He's chosen them! 
Far better, he'll be definitely harbored. The eter- 
nal struggle between the real and the ideal — why, 
it's celebrated, isn't it?" 

"Nicholas!" The woman who had not yet ad- 
dressed Van Anders directly leaned forward. 

"What are you talking about! You're absurd. 
Are you advising Philip Longstreth to marry a fac- 
tory girl?" 

Advising!" He laughed his agreeable laugh. 

Are you countenancing another interpretation, 
Edith?" 

A near-sighted person's look is always apparent 
scrutiny. Van Anders flung his cigarette away; 
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his hands in his pockets, he wheeled, and through 
his glasses scrutinized keenly the pretty, charming 
woman. 

She made no reply to him. To Mark she said : 

"I take in no way seriously what you say. A 
coarse, vulgar creature!" 

Throckmorton vividly remembered an instanta- 
neous glimpse of the woman, who, even for him, had 
smitten commonplaces from Randall. He exclaim- 
ed, kindling, 

"She's superb!" 

"What?" 

"A stunning creature. Face, eyes, hair, figure. 
She's a marvel of good looks." 

Mrs. Annesley murmured, "Poor thing! . . ." 
He didn't hear it. 

"We came on her suddenly in the streets. I 
believe Philip didn't know she was within a hun- 
dred miles. The girl gave a queer little cry and 
blushed royally. Philip grew correspondingly 
white. When he joined me again he employed the 
afternoon in telling me of her." 

Edith shrugged her shoulders. "This is phi- 
lanthropy! There's more romance in the reports 
of most charities than meets the vulgar eye." 
She was troubled — how far now could she count 
on Mr. Longstreth's aid for her campaign? 

Van Anders left them as Constance rode up. 

Mark and Mrs. Annesley rose, but uselessly, 
for towards them neither Miss Throckmorton nor 
Van Anders directed their steps. They stood speak- 
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ing together at their distance of a hundred yards 
— the man suggesting, the girl hesitating. After a 
short indecision they turned, and, side by side, 
went down the steps to the Spanish garden. 

Mark, released by Van Anders's absence from 
fear of intrusion, lifted his eyes to Mrs. Annesley, 
hastening to ask some quick, personal question. 
He was struck by her changed expression. Her 
lips were quivering; she was deathly pale. 

"You are ill; let me get you something." 

Eager to be alone and unobserved, she acqui- 
esced. 

"Yes — yes — get me what you like." 

He would have aided her to reach her chair, but 
she shrank even from hjs hand's contact. 
I don't like to leave you." 
Please go." 

When he returned with salts and a fan the cor- 
ner of the porch was vacant. He supposed she 
had gone to her room. So it proved. 

She begged to be excused by them all — a head- 
ache, nothing more. 

No one saw her that evening again. 

When the eastern windows — Mrs. Annesley 's 
room was bowed with them — when Reedmore's 
eastern windows were paling, the night's wane 
found the hostess before the wood fire on her couch. 

Here she had remained all night, the book of the 
afternoon still in her hand. 

From time to time she rose to put a log on the 
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dying fire, then, resuming her recumbent posture, 
she listened to the ceaseless pacing of a man's feet 
in the room overhead, as Van Anders strode to and 
fro, up and down, up and down. 

She must suppose his wakefulness to mean one 
thing: Constance had refused him. Unless she 
read all signs wrong, this was the fact. Inequal- 
ity extraordinary — curious phase of human nature, 
his restlessness was Edith's content! 

When the promenade ceased she would have slept 
in her deliriously warmed room, but a knock, a soft 
knock, followed by the door's opening, roused her. 

Miss Throckmorton entered. "Edith I you're 
awake; I saw the light beneath your door and 
ventured. Let me come in a while." 

Mrs. Annesley sprang up at sight of the slender, 
entering figure. She met Constance half-way in 
the room, put her arm around her, kissed her, 
and found the cheek hot — she had wept and 
watched. 

Between her palms Edith held the lovely face. 

"You've been weeping! Here's my couch, wait- 
ing for you — lie on it! I've luxuriated all night; 
it's for you." 

She forced the girl down among the pillows, drew 
the robe over her. 

"My head's better," said Mrs. Annesley. "I've 
been reading. I'm glad you came, dearest!" 

The set of which these women were charming 
types have little use for phases that touch below 
the surface. " Glissez mortel, riappuyez jamais," 
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was a watchword, a spirituel " Beware!" called from 
one to the other. 

Flippant, agreeable banter, the touch and go 
of appreciative wit, this and little more was their 
comradeship's usual interchange. But this night, 
or the morning's edge, the garment of reserve 
slipped, the worldly mail was laid aside. 

Mrs. Annesley knelt on the floor close to the 
younger woman. Her own night of wakefulness 
had been to her a matter of course. She had in- 
tended to watch. She was scarcely in d&habitti. 
But Constance had struggled against restlessness 
— had tried to sleep — and finally left her room in 
despair, to beseech intrusion, as it were, into her 
sanctuary of misery and pain. 

For a few moments neither woman spoke. Con- 
stance covered her eyes with one hand, the other 
Edith held. The grasp, Constance felt, was in- 
stinct with devotion. The sympathy sought was 
found in the touch — delightfully expressive. This 
gentle contact alone might have sufficed for her. 
But Edith needed speech. She was torturing her- 
self for the explanation of these facts : Constance, 
who had passed her evening with Nicholas van An- 
ders, passed her night in wakefulness and tears! 
What personal issue could be between the man 
and woman? 

Thus silently the two friends followed a distinct 
trend of thought, separate currents from sister 
mountains, inevitably to find one common sea. 

" Constance — how did you refuse him /" 
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With the abrupt words wrung from her despite 
herself, Edith Annesley relinquished the girl's hand 
with a nervous gesture. Constance, set free more 
by the words than the gesture, sprang up. 

"You ask me! How often do you think I have 
asked the question of myself, and found no reply?" 

Mrs. Annesley said, " Oh /" and stared. 

" My heart is sick with the reiteration ! Wretched 
stupidity has no excuse! Refuse him! Why, I've 
never really refused him. There's some hideous 
barrier between us, . . . has always been, . . . and 
despite it, Edith, I feel, I know, we were made for 
each other. " With both hands she put back the hair 
whose light seemed to burn her brow's pallor. She 
did not see the older woman's face, with its lines 
of deeper pain. 

Constance went on: "If I needed absolute illu- 
mining, to-night gave it to me. If I needed to be 
forced to say ' I love him — love him,' to-night has 
taught me to say it without shame." 

Her firm brows contracted, an expressive charm 
of theirs keeping her face from absolute mirth. 
Now at her mouth corners crinkled bewitching little 
lines. She shook her head and bowed it a little, 
looking down. 

"Edith, you know I'm not lightly won. It's 
dreadful, shameful — but I'm proud of loving him." 

Mrs. Annesley's white wonder was speechless. 

Constance's voice shook. 

"I want to go to him." 

The frown released her brow. Her lips trem- 
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bled. She covered her face to hide the torrent of 
sweeping color and to hide her mouth. 

"Why don't you — go — Constance?" 

"Edith, you must take me. I came to beg 
you." 

"I take you — to him — now?" 

Constance had disclosed even the moved loveli- 
ness of her face. Her hands clasped over Mrs. 
Annesley's. 

"When we can, as soon as we can, while I'm 
real enough to be myself; while I dare — to-morrow 
perhaps — soon — I must go to Randall l h 

"Ah!" . . . drew in the other woman's breath, 
taking all the sudden surge of the miracle to her 
heart. It beat forthwith; her cheeks grew live 
again. " Randall I ' ' 

Her tone filled the word till it rang. Love could 
hear jubilance in it; it vibrated like a marriage- 
bell. 

"Oh, you may count on me, dearest. You did 
well to appeal to me. We will go, of course. When 
you like." 

She leaned forward, embraced the girl with ef- 
fusion — enfolded her. 

Constance withdrew and whispered, "How did 
you know I had refused him?" 

"An idea, merely — it seemed to me that last 
spring it was probable." 

" It was then. And after he had gone to Randall, 
to show him I was not quite the indifferent, brutal 
creature he might think me, I sent him a check for 
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woman/' 



Miss Throckmorton never confided. Her deep 
nature, a still sea, had hitherto heard no word bid- 
ding it roll back its waters, revealing the treasure- 
bed. To-night there was passion in the swing of 
her thoughts, an abandon in her disburdening. 

"Mr. Longstreth used my money to help a certain 
girl in Randall. He sent her to her dying father. 
She stayed in the hospital, studying/' 

Miss Throckmorton ceased. 

" What further do you know of her?" 

" Little — yet too much. She crosses my life. . . . 
Edith, she has paid me back dollar by dollar, every 
cent of the loan. Her notes never came to me but 
they were live things, burning my hands. Her 
name ran fiery to me across the page, across my 
heart. Amber — Amber Garland ! " 

She cried the name in her charmingly cadenced 
voice, slowly — then threw it from her lips defiantly, 
with shaking distaste. 

Under Edith's soothing, caressing touch upon her 
hair she had leaned back on the pillows; now she 
raised herself and put her hands on Edith's shoul- 
ders, holding her, claiming all her attention. Edith 
said: 

"Dearest Constance, what more?" 

"To-night — Mark, you know, has been to Ran- 
dall with Mr. Longstreth — to-night I begged Mark 
to tell me everything — as though fate pursued me 
to fathom what I have ignored." 
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What did Mark tell you?" 
I gathered more than he would have me, no 
doubt — made truth out of his concealment. Am- 
ber Garland is not a sad, overworked creature. 
She's a young, beautiful woman, and — and — " She 
caught her breath. 

"Constance, darling I" 

" She loves him. . . . She's there !" 

If Amber had infused Randall with soul, her ex- 
istence, her image, the thought of her alone tore 
convention and unrealness from this woman's nat- 
ure. She flamed to ardor. She would have dared 
anything. Edith soothed her : 

" If he could see you, Constance! why, it's folly — 
high folly — to dream Randall can hold your rival I" 

"No," said the other woman, slowly, "it's rea- 
son. These dreadful days have taught me much. 
I don't believe so deeply in faithfulness as I do in 
need of love — the need to be loved. The charm, 
the wonderful power it is to be near some one who 
loves you — it's dangerous — it's terribly danger- 
ous. Hasn't it been able to make men and women 
forget everything? Isn't it the world's history?" 

If this was her reference to Van Anders, it was 
her sole reference. "If this," Edith thought, "is 
her compliment to Nicholas, although faint, it is 
enough." Van Anders's plea had showed her lone- 
liness — her need of love; Amber's existence had 
stung her to jealousy. 

The hour was ripe for them all. 

Constance had flung forth all the facts of her 
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case. She rose from her chair and went across 
the room to the window. Behind the bowed glass 
spun a web of fire, thrown against the shining panes 
from the east 

Edith followed her. The red, bold light, superb, 
indifferent, rushed in, shattering the mysteries of 
the room's shades. The two women, side by side, 
watched the morning rise glorious over Reedmore. 

The dawn's curtain drew its warm awakening 
across a little window in Randall. 

In a plain night-dress, innocent of lace or coquet- 
ry, a little plaid shawl across her shoulders, another 
woman had risen to see N the breaking of the autumn 
day. This woman stood alone, staring through the 
ruddy window-pane. Her arms were folded. Her 
coarse gown, open at the neck, revealed the pure 
beauty of her throat; this the morning light swept, 
mounting to her chin, cradling itself in the pretty 
indenture; touched a scarlet torch to curving lips, 
mounting intoxicated to her eyes ; there, baffled by 
the midnight of them, balked of further ecstasy, it 
left them impenetrable to flush brow, only to be lost, 
entrapped, stifled in the tumultuous darkness of 
Amber's hair. In the neighboring yards cocks were 
crowing. A dog barked somewhere — shrill, short, 
sharp. Randall streets were bestirring already to 
life. 

To Randall a power the greatest on earth had 
drawn this girl back again, its sun-magnet direct- 
ed towards her heart, towards the arc of her being. 
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Randall, her universe, her hell, her paradise, held 
her now. This new day exultantly claimed her. 
No longer could night's shield keep her safe 
twelve hours' space from him. All she dreaded, 
had prayed against, struggled in her exile to for- 
get, was upon her. 

She should see him this day ! Her cheeks rivalled 
the sunrise brilliance. They hurt her. She held 
them in her cool palms. 

At memory of her unlooked-for meeting with him 
in the street, the commotion within her grew riot- 
ous. The tempest, albeit delicious, terrified her, 
possessed her, left her trembling. 

She shivered in the cold air in her thin attire, 
turned and sprang back into the bed she had left 
to see the sun rise. 

Her knees raised, her arms around them, she sat 
upright. 

Lonely, adorable, young, passionate, she mused 
on the verge of her life's disaster. She spoke out 
— aloud — to her soul; poor child, in order that it 
should listen she must now disincarnate it from 
the earthly body. 

"I'm going away from Randall. I shall never, 
never come back again!" she cried. "Ill get 
dressed now — go now I" 

Longstreth had said he would come to see her at 



noon. 



I'll go — to-night. 
She blushed, leaned her head upon her knees, 
and thus decided her destiny. 
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III 




N the little boarding-house chosen for 
her stay over Lil's wedding, Philip was 
" calling " on Amber. 
She sat opposite him in the tiny par- 
lor, on a chair covered with bright Axminster car- 
peting, beside a table whereon a glass lamp sank 
into the embrace of a worsted mat. 

A new Amber — refined, more beautiful than ever 
in the severe setting of her black dress — turned a 
deaf ear to Mr. Longstreth's plans. 

She had come back to Randall for the wedding 
because Lil wanted her so, because Mr. Longstreth 
had urged; but she wasn't going to stay in Ran- 
dall — she didn't know yet what she would do. 

He was explaining to her this: She could be 
to the girls in Randall what no one else could be. 
She knew their standpoints, their pitfalls. He 
wanted her to superintend the Model Club he was 
building ; to be the librarian ; above all, to be a friend 
to those whose co-laborer she had been. She should 
have a salary; possibly teach on nights when there 
were no regular meetings. 

" I have every confidence in you, every reason to 
know you could be of tremendous use." 
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She listened, restless, turning over and over 
her handkerchief; on the lap of her black dress 
it lay, a trenchant spot of white. 

Her clothes had been made in Portland by a dress- 
maker who had sufficient taste and who had taken 
pains enough to dress her well. 

In her simple bodice her full, lovely breast swelled 
like a dove's. Against the iron-like prison of her 
crape collar, her throat seemed rebelling ; there was 
only the whiteness of its round column and her face 
to relieve the sombre figure she made. Her eyes 
and hair were the darkest shadows of all. 

Philip possessed her already more than any. 
Had he not marked her life out for her these last 
eighteen months? To her drooped eyes he spoke 
authoritatively : 

" If Randall has been an enemy to you, return it 
good — help these girls — give them what you know 
of good." 

She interrupted him point-blank — " I don't know 
any good to give them." 

He stared, surprised. 

Perhaps she was startled herself at what she said, 
for she continued, more naturally : " I haven't any 
right to talk to the girls. I'm not any different." 

He recovered from the shock of her first blunt 
speech. "Oh, you're wrong 1 Not different? You're 
another clay. You were forced by circumstances 
alone to mix with them; and, given all their temp- 
tations and hardships, you've shown nobly. Look 
what you were to your father — you've been a saint I" 
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"My goodness!" she exclaimed, a catch in her 
voice sharp and acute like pain. She shook her 
head vehemently, as though she would displace 
the aureole this hand encircled. 

"They're all good to their folks! Mary Onder- 
dent supports her whole family on fourteen dollars 
a week." 

Not to be gainsaid, he urged, " You've certainly 
helped Lil." 

She admitted, " I got Pete to go to her, to promise 
to marry her; I guess I did help Lil — that was more 
than a year ago." 

"More reason! You're older — wiser. You've 
made a lot of progress — you've read and studied 
wonderfully." 

She was silent. 

The lamp smoked a little. She leaned forward to 
adjust the wick, and the lemon -colored light fell 
pale on her face and hair and hand. 

As Philip evidently waited, she said : " I did study 
— night and day — all I could get time to, when I 
wasn't with father. But it wasn't to help them 
here! That wasn't the reason. I was ashamed 
of how I talked. Reading and saying lessons to 
the doctor, I guess I did get to l$now a little more — 
that's just why I can't do what you say." 

Philip, reading between her broken lines, was 
quite unable to speak for a second. 

In his silence she herself offered a plan. "The 
head doctor in Kintinic said I was a good nurse. 
He's going in a hospital ship to the Philippines — 
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a private ship; he wants to take several nurses with 
him — he as much as said that I could go." 

There, reason told Longstreth, was the solution! 
How perfectly she could fulfil that need — her hu- 
manity in generous play — her livelihood secured. 

" Is it the same doctor who taught you so kindly 
— who had been such a friend — is it he who wants 
you to go to Manila?" 

"Yes." 

" When does he sail?" 
In about two weeks — or a little sooner." 
And do you want to go?" 

She was silent — long; he repeated his question, 
his tension of feeling so great that he lost all sense 
of moral responsibility. 

" Do you want to go?" 

Did he want to lead her to say that she loved him? 
If she so said, turning passionately to him, what, 
in Heaven's name, should he reply? Where had 
he learned this torture of a fascinated creature? 

" Do you want to go?" 

"I guess I'd better." 

" That's no answer — do you want to go?" 

"No." 

He said, in a strained voice," Stay here — help me ! " 

" What do you want me to be to the girls?" 

He said, shortly, "I told you." 

" I can't — I can't I I mustn't be in Randall, any- 
how. I must leave it for good." 

His expression changed; he scarcely knew the 
determined animal that rose within him, maddened, 
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repulsed. He said, doggedly : " Shertzy sha'n't both- 
er you; and if you fear to be harried into marry- 
ing Jones — " 

Thus he threw all the blame on the absent — Shert- 
zy, whom he had cursed for a brute, and on the other, 
whom he had never seriously considered. 

She hastened, "No — no; I'm not afraid of any 
of it!" 

Remembering her meeting with him on the old 
house's porch, two years before, and her horrible 
escape, she gave Philip a confidence — 

"Mr. Shertzy asked me to marry him." At her 
mouth's corners was the ghost of a smile. 

Longstreth looked up, and his look spoke for him, 
too warmly, too tenderly. Then he asked, evenly, 
" And could you do so?" 

"Oh no— no— no!" 

"And young Jones?" 

Poor Barty! She shook her head, still smiling. 
"I never want to marry anybody!" She said, 
desperately, " I only want them to leave me 
alone." 

She rolled her handkerchief into a little square, 
pressed it gently with her fingers. Longstreth for 
the first time observed her slender, well -shaped 
hands. In her months of repose she had cared for 
them as best she knew. Across the back of her 
right hand ran a fine white scar, the old wound's 
mark, her hateful trade's mark. 

Abruptly he asked, " Will you let me see the scar 
of the machine needle?" 
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She raised her head. "No!" — like lightning hid 
her right hand in the folds of her dress. 

Longstreth rose and came to her. 

Amber didn't stir. She said, quickly : " You're 
right to say that I know how hard their lives 
are I I don't blame them for anything they do — 
I don't blame Lil!" 

If she expected he would challenge her generosity 
she was disappointed. 

Standing between her and the door, his hat and 
stick in his hand, he listened to her. 

"You say I'm good. I'm not — I'm not good." 

She had caught her breath, . . . held it prisoned in 
her beating bosom, rising, falling in tumult. She 
bit her under Up between her teeth, . . . the white 
indenture sank into the rose. 

Now to remember he was her employer! Now 
to remember class distinctions he had theoretically 
sought to level! Remember anything — anything 
— but one human fact : she was a woman, ... he 
was a man. 

He took a step towards her chair, put his hand 
on its back, bent over her : " Do you mean there's 
something in your life — like — like Lil Hennessey's 
story?" 

His tone must have thrilled a woman who loved 
him. 

"You know better than to ask that!" she said, 
low. " It's not my fault that there isn't. Lil cared /" 

Floods thundered, threatened the defence he 
would raise. Amber's eyes, where fire and tears 
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blended, met his. For a second she regarded him, 
then looked quickly away. Two bright tears fell 
on her cheeks. 

Her hand was in his; he raised it. "There's 
the scar — how cruel it is — how white and fine!" 
He would have kissed it from deep end to end — he 
would have crushed her in his arms, . . . but just 
here the landlady opened the door and "another 
caller for Miss Garland" entered, a young man 
who exhaled bay-rum, who shone in his best clothes. 

Longstreth, as he shook Barty Jones too im- 
pressively by the hand, felt as though he were a 
thief slipping away unperceived, as though he had 
robbed Barty. 
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T was Lil's wedding-day. 

Autumn's wane blew the dry leaves 
along earth's windy floor. Forests, in 
dying, turned brilliant hearts to devastat- 
ing winds; throughout the glorious October morn- 
ing golden and flame colored trees shook their treas- 
ures earthward through crisp air, pure as crystal, 
sparkling like wine. 

Meadows and marshes had grown yellow and 
nearly bare. Nuts had fallen already, and lay 
bursting under the brown leaves. All along the 
opposite river -bank, shoring an ice-cold current, 
ran a blaze of October's reddest beauty — a line of 
hills like flame. 

It was Lil Hennessey's wedding-day. The end 
of the month kept for the celebration a day like an 
opal. Surely none of the thirty-one in the Octo- 
ber's calendar glowed more rarely, was more high- 
held a jewel, than this day, meaning honor, hap- 
piness, to at least one human creature out of the 
world's betrayed! 

Ryan had been true to his word. The Randall 
priest at last blessed a union formed before Church 
had sanctified — as far as Lil Hennessey was con- 
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cerned — a union never anything but holy. "She 
had cared for him!" 

Now husband and wife, with a child bearing wed- 
lock's name, were going West to try their humble 
chance at new fortune. 

Pete Ryan, for the afternoon, had been given 
up to his old Randall "pals," and his bride to the 
" celybratin' " in Mr. Longstreth's dwelling. 

The genteel old house offered abundant welcome 
to the merry-making. On the porch a festive ta- 
ble, bride-cake adorned, was spread. The hall was 
gay with garlands of autumn leaves, and in a side 
room, the band, dearest music to village hearts, 
played its maddest in reasonable tune. 

The gathering included the Hennessey friends, 
Philip's women employes, and many of Calhoun's 
girls. Best-frocked, their lady-likest airs a-jaunt, 
they filled the dwelling with good-humored noise 
until Lil's baby, an important part of the party, 
had to be borne out weeping, terrified by the 
strangeness and paralyzed with fear of " the 
band." 

Bridget Hennessey carried away her grandchild. 
But before taking leave she approached Philip and 
began, with a gulp in her voice, 

"Misther Longstret — " 

He stopped her short. 

"No — no, Mrs. Hennessey, don't thank me! 
Thank Miss Garland all you like — it couldn't be 
too much!" 

"Lord av love!" nodded the washerwoman, sol- 
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emnly. "Shure Amber knows the heart av me 
by this!" 

At length Ryan, in a festive buggy, with a be- 
ribboned whip, drove up for his bride, himself just 
able to hold the lines, but sober as could be asked 
of an Irishman on his wedding-day. 

At the wheel-side Lil stopped. Rice was being 
showered on her none too gently — "good-byes" 
shrieked at her. She looked for some one, found 
some one near, and threw her arms round Amber 
with a sob, kissing, clinging to her, and saying, in 
ardent brogue: "I wisht I was God, I do! I'd give 
you your deservings. You'd have heaven this day ! " 

When the raison d'&re for the gala had been 
whirled away by her husband, a momentary em- 
barrassment fell on the remaining guests. The 
band had gone to the town. The girls formed in 
little groups here and there, whispering, evincing 
the unmistakable boredom of not knowing what 
to do next! 

Finally some one suggested they should sing. 
The host breathed more freely as he saw them 
gather round the piano, Mamie Onderdent " at the 
ivories," as they said. 

Mamie played by ear — remarkably well for the 
loud, unrestrained choruses that came shrilly, bold- 
ly out to college songs and town favorites. 

These were the very people of whom the song- 
ster had made " Paradise Alley" and the like. 

Philip had secured the Symphony to play 
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for his clubs in the Randall Opera-house. Plunkett 
Green had consented to sing before Longstreth's 
societies; but while the audiences were eminently 
attentive, no such enthusiasm flushed their cheeks 
as this, as they now clustered around and bent 
over Mamie Onderdent, singing with lungs and 
heart. 

Longstreth regarded them with interest more 
quizzical than his wont. They were of one mould 
— of equal aspirations — equal capacity — equal intel- 
ligence — else would they form what they did, " a 
class"? 

"Say, Mame, give us 'Soldiers in the Park'; 
that's just grand!" 

There was one who was not of them. He 
turned his willing eyes, his intense thought, to 
her with bounding relief. As he might (for she 
was not observing him) he looked at the one guest, 
reluctant to be in his house. 

She stood in the doorway opening on to the porch. 
At her side the bridal table bore the last remains 
of the feast. Beyond could be seen the dark-blue 
river and the autumn hills. 

Her companions respected her recent mourning. 
She was not urged to take part in the noisy amuse- 
ment. Indeed, Amber was more a figure to these 
girls than an individual. They couldn't call her 
"stuck up," so they said she was "awful odd I" 

Longstreth was sure she would refuse to remain 
in Randall. As he watched her he felt that this 
motley gathering, of which she was factor and no 
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part, was a farewell to her. Symbol of Randall, 
she must inspire from without. It was impossible 
to fancy her again in the shops. Faded red skirt, 
sailor hat, seemed part of another history, not the 
woman's standing in the porch door. Nor could he 
place her superintending the girls. 

She had changed. 

Already her dress was distinct from the loud toi- 
lettes of her fellows. In that plain, crape-trimmed 
skirt and bodice, in her small, close crape hat, she 
could have gone anywhere and been well dressed. 
The coarseness of the material — who would look 
twice at it, having first seen her form and face? 

He had sent her books, weekly, during these 
two years. How faithfully she had read them, he 
knew. He begged her to read and return them, 
marked. She had done so with an appreciation 
that gave him a glow. 

If her tastes were for well-fitting, pretty clothes, 
her mind avid for books, where was the limit — 
what might she not become? 

He had not the smallest doubt that the physician 
at the sanitarium was in love with her — had possi- 
bly asked her to marry him — f or she had ceased to 
write of him with too evident a begging of the sub- 
ject. 

She ought to marry, beyond all doubt, some 
good man who would protect her beauty. 

Protect her against what? 

Against such men as Shertzy and, he forced the 
sentence to its honest end, such men as Philip Long- 
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streth. For she gained in charm, in beauty, and 
intelligence; in her case "a little knowledge had 
become a dangerous thing." A working - woman, 
dowered with those exuberant good looks, she 
should not be. What then? Where could he place 
her? Why should he place her at all? This solu- 
tion failed to fill him with easy sense of acquitted 
debt. He had taken her from her niche. What 
was the new niche to contain? A saint — splendid 
through renunciation — a virgin, a Magdalen? 

Amber, where she stood, couldn't see the master 
of the house. She smiled at the hilarious girls, 
and listened with lovely lifted brows to the vulgar 
chorus : 

Oh, Mary — you used to be so airy, 
You seemed to be so wary 

About lots of little things — 
You couldn't — you wouldn't — you shouldn't have a 
beau, 

Now you blushes when the door-bell rings. 

Her decision to leave Randall the next day was 
all but taken — no matter how Mr. Longstreth should 
urge. She, too, felt this day was farewell. 

The memories surrounding love are always more 
precious than sad. We would rather press them to 
us, though they pierce. The hidden spiked cross 
is the dearest thing we possess. 

She liked to remember that this house where 
Mr. Longstreth lived had once been her home, too. 
She had been free to wander through the rooms, to 
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touch the objects that now were sacred. There had 
been no question of service between Mrs. Brayton 
and Amber. She was "like a daughter/' a mis- 
tress in the house where to-day one she loved was 
master. 

The marriage -day had greatly touched her. 
This bridal was the first she had ever seen. Lil's 
baby had gone to her with no reluctance; she felt 
again its moist, clinging little arms and the soft 
little body. This, all this, made her expression 
caressing and tender. 

Longstreth was just about to go over to her and 
ask her final decision when he heard a sound strange 
to Randall's highways and byways — a gay, pro- 
longed note of a coach horn. As there was no road- 
way but his within half a mile, the coach was evi- 
dently coming to his house. He opened the door 
and went out on the front piazza. 

The whole of the country road before his remote 
dwelling appeared to be taken up by a vehiole in? 
congruous to Randall — a beautiful vehicle! 

To the clink of silver chains, to the clink of six- 
teen iron-shod feet, to a shower of gay laughter, 
fluttering of hands, nodding of charming heads, a 
yellow coach and four drove brightly up. Miss 
Throckmorton, high on the box seat, sat straight 
and well. She drew her horses up short. Her 
white -gloved hands were as strong as a man's, 
capable as a professional's. 

If Mr. Longstreth thought it a brilliant sight, to 
Miss Throckmorton, at least, the host was an agree- 
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able figure, standing bareheaded in the framing 
of his old house's porch, the half-opened Dutch 
door behind him; the mystery of his dwelling was 
yet undisclosed. The autumn sunlight fell through 
the porch vines and made again golden, leafy 
shapes on the ground. 

Philip's greetings were enthusiastic. He came 
close to the drag to help the descent. In a whirl of 
dashing color, rustling dresses, and pretty hats 
the coach discharged its burden, and his surprise- 
party climbed down. 

Mrs. Annesley, her ready lorgnon at her vision's 
aid, flanked Philip's right. "I hope you're glad 
to see us!" 

" Delighted— enchanted ! " 

She waved to the drag. "There is the moun- 
tain! It has come to Mohammed!" She lowered 
her voice. " I see over the top of your Dutch door 
that we're not the only faithful; other mountains 
are before us!" 

Ah, you forget, I come to them," he laughed. 

Come in, won't you?" He led the way. 

Mark, from where he stood with the grooms, 
called, "How much of horses and coach can get 
into your stables?" 

"Oh, you'll have to get all round it. Put the 
horses in at least, I mean to say; the coach is 
higher than the barn door." 

Longstreth's man, to whom Randall was a sad, 
black experience, radiantly waited at the door the 
worldly invasion of his master's fanatical solitude. 
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"Go up with Mr. Throckmorton to the stables. 
I'll come myself presently." 

Philip had not seen Constance since the spring 
day when he had left her to tears. He said : " You're 
just too late for a wedding breakfast; I'm awfully 
sorry I" Hurriedly , a little vaguely, he told them 
what he could of the romance. His guests followed 
him into the hall. 

"Then that was the bridal-car we passed in the 
town!" nodded Edith, biting her lips and control- 
ling her sarcasm. "I'm awfully sorry, too; but 
you can't blame us — our invitations never came. 
Perhaps we're the foolish virgins? You see, we're 
all rather out of the habit of trimming and filling 
lamps I Too much electricity I I fancy this is 
not the first wedding we've missed." 

Constance said, softly: "It's the wedding-gar- 
ments, Eadie — we lack them! For my part, I feel 
outrie." 

She was in strict coaching trim, and drew off her 
heavy gloves, rolling them together. 

"At all events," said Mrs. Annesley, with sincere 
politeness, "we may meet these young ladies, if 
we are late, may we not?" 

Games and songs had ceased. 

The " young ladies " were absorbed by the arrival, 
save three or four, who, to prove that " swells couldn't 
rattle them!" conversed together with supreme 
sang-froid — their backs to the door. 

But Mrs. Annesley went forward frankly. Her 
outstretched hand was so cordial, her smile so cal- 
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culated to win favor, that even the stiff little outer 
groups melted before her. She was the centre in 
a moment. The circle half closed round her again. 

"You must have left New York at dawn, Miss 
Throckmorton ?' ' 

"Horribly early; but the drive was something 

marvellous ; we crossed the ferry at town, and 

lunched at 'The Eagle.' " 

" ' The Eagle '1 Oh, you poor things!" At the 
idea of Randall's Delmonico's he pitied his friends. 

"On the contrary, everything was delicious. 
And you must dine with us there — won't you? 
We're going to drive through the valley to Tuxedo, 
by moonlight. It's only a short eighteen miles." 

He evaded: "You will want dinner early, then? 
You must dine with me instead. Between my t 
man and the telephone I shall make ' The Eagle ' 
* scream' for you! Randall shall be put to its 
best." 

She laughed delightedly. Everything he said 
or did was good in her sight. "And we want to 
see your work in Randall — may we?" 

The reserve between them, the cold memory (bit- 
ter to her, and to him, she feared, indifferent). She 
would give worlds to dispel it! At this moment, 
unfortunately, she caught sight of a tall girl in 
black in the doorway of the back piazza. Miss 
Throckmorton looked with surprise and an ad- 
miration she rebelled at extending. The face and 
figure were so enthralling she couldn't withdraw 
her reluctant eyes. This was the girl, then— of 
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course — beyond doubt I Her antipode — her abso- 
lute contrast. 

"What a beautiful creature 1" she murmured, 
generously. 

Nor curiosity nor jealousy had drawn " the beau- 
tiful creature's " attention to the New York woman, 
scarcely less lovely and more celebrated. 

Miss Throckmorton's photograph had been filched 
for medallioned reproduction in the world's peri- 
odicals. Amber had never had her " picture taken." 

She was curiously watching Mrs. Annesley make 
her cleverer way among the girls. 

Longstreth said: "That's the girl I wrote you 
about long ago, the one your kindness helped to 
live for months. Come, speak to her." 

Miss Throckmorton did not move. 

He heard her involuntary acknowledgment of 
Amber's good looks. 

"You're surprised? You'd be more so if you 
talked with her. She's been learning all sorts of 
things with an avidity I . . . She's awfully keen- 
nerved and fine— intelligent. Come, speak to her." 

Every word of praise smote Constance a blow. 
He was appreciative of no factory girl, hollow- 
chested, miserable, needing philanthropy, but of a 
gloriously healthy, warmly lovely woman. 

She drew unmistakably back. "Not now— see, 
Edith is going." 

Indeed, without form of presentation, Mrs Annes- 
ley was rustling to Amber's side. Her campaign 
had been successful; she turned to this new field. 
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Although dying to do so, she was too kind to raise 
her face h main and stare, and her short vision saw 
only a figure apart in deep mourning. " Miss Gar- 
land? I don't need to ask — I've heard so much of 
you!" 

A vainer woman would have melted to the flat- 
tery. The very " Miss Garland/' in little tone of 
appealing courtesy, almost made her a lady! As 
though Edith Annesley, from the social ladder's 
summit, reached down and drew Amber up to her. 
But ultra refinement, splendid apparel, voices like 
silk, and the blond woman standing by Mr. Long- 
streth's side, these things made no ready channel 
for Edith's banalities. 

If this lady had heard of her — it was to be informed 
that she had received money from — from — ! She 
longed to tear off the clothes it had purchased — to 
rush away from the stinging environment. 

"You see we're Mr. Longstreth's friends," said 
the mollifying Edith to disconcerting eyes. "We 
wanted to come up, naturally, to see his work here 
— and his friends. We miss him awfully, you 
know; he doesn't seem to care for New York any 
more!" 

The subtle mead flowed deliciously through the 
veins of the vapid girls, "the friends" for whom 
Mr. Longstreth had renounced New York. They 
clustered at Edith's side — admiring the exotic. 

Apt observers, quick imitators, they studied her 
toilette. Her hat, her dress, should influence the 
Randall fashions. 
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Constance made less favorable impression. Her 
entrance was gentler, she was welcomed askance as, 
with Philip, she approached the outskirts of the 
group. 

Her type was an enigma, her long coat "queer/' 
her hair's abundance of copper and flame — "red 
hair" to them — not to be admired! 

Before Constance had made her way slowly over 
in the direction of Amber Garland, Edith Annesley 
had put a hand on the girl's arm and they disap- 
peared together with her on the porch. 

" She's gone to show the lady the view," one of 
the girls explained, and the bridal party, one and 
all, with good sense, bestirred to bid adieux and 
leave Mr. Longstreth to his friends. 
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ALF an hour later Amber had fled from 
Longstreth's house — actually fled from 
the dear old mansion as though she were 
in a nightmare, seeking to escape fatal- 
ity, while cogs were at motion's every wheel. 

Her face towards West Randall, she paused at 
the converging roads, longing for the forests of 
old, for a place to creep into where unseen, like the 
wounded creature crawling pitifully away, she might 
suffer in some friendly depth I 

She took the fields to the woodlands stretching 
between the Randalls. The dense shadow of the 
copse, the trees, strong, silent, extended friendly 
greeting. As she entered the border the first wel- 
coming maples fluttered down a slow, whirling 
shower of red leaves. One leaf fell softly in the 
crape folds of her hat, the others before her feet. 

What had Mr. Longstreth's guest said to her 
during the half -hour they spent together? Amber 
had listened, fascinated, to cruel words whose per- 
sonal drift harmed — poisoned arrows where mortal- 
ity slowly declares itself after the first sharp ache 
of the pierce. 

Through the woods she walked lingerin^ly across 
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the leaf-strewn ground, turning over the strange 
things disclosed to her by the woman of the world. 

She seated herself on a fallen tree flecked by 
spots of sunlight. The brilliance, displaced from 
its mossy tree playground, danced instead, flick- 
ered, over the dark-robed figure of the silent, ab- 
sorbed woman. 

Amber's simple mode of expression had been 
unable to cope with Mrs. Annesley's flow of clever 
words. Edith had confided, explained, demon- 
strated — unchecked by the charmed, silenced girl, 
whom she terrified, repelled, fascinated at once. 

Primitive Amber had no such weapons as her 
highly civilized sister — no system of logic — no 
astute analysis. 

Sitting thus, in the little forest, she passed her 
hand along the tree-trunk to the oak's wound. The 
cut made vears before bv wanton wood-cutters had 
long healed. Over the severed end generous vines 
grew ; delicate flowers came kindly up to the decay- 
ing wood. 

Against the scarred tree her scarred hand lay, 
among the enfolding vines, kissed, too, by the pur- 
ple flowers. 

Her turmoil of thought had not subsided when, 
entering the copse by the way she had come, ap- 
peared Barty Jones swinging along. 

A rifle was swung across his shoulder; he wore 
the soft hat in vogue, and the loose clothes of the 
volunteer. He showed no surprise at her presence, 
but came directly up to her. 
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" Waitin' for somebody, I guess. Well, you'll get 
left, I can tell you ! They've gone down to Randall 
with a lot of swells/' 

He couldn't have been more insolent if he had 
been drunk. Red-eyed, white-lipped, thin, ridicu- 
lously thin, he was the mockery of merriment, the 
shadow of youth. 

Amber pitied him with compassion born of her 
own soul's humiliation. 

"I'm not waiting for any one, Barty." 

"Huh!" He drew his breath in with a little 
whistle. "Tell that to a greenhorn I" He took 
his gun from his shoulder, planted it in front 
of him, and leaned on it. " I'm going to the Phil- 
ippines — I've enlisted." In her silence he said, 
irritatedly, " Not 's though you care a hang where 
I go!" 

" I do, though," said the girl, gently. " I'm aw- 
fully sorry for your mother." 

His face twitched; he drew his features all to 



scorn. 
tt 



Much you're sorry! Much you've cared that 
I went to the devil. ..." 

The time was past when his humble devotion 
observed her mobile face's expression. Now, mad- 
dened, he dashed his angry way, unconscious that 
she, too, displayed unhappiness. 

She picked up a handful of pine-needles strewed 
through with bits of withered leaves, and rubbed 
them softly between her hands. 

The boy said, rudely: "Don't dast to speak to 
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me of my mother! My GodI — when I recollect how 
I told her how different you was to the Randall 
girls-when I remind myself of boastin' of how 
good you was! It makes me laugh!" he finished, 
with a desperate smile. 

Amber rose from her seat — flung her handful of 
autumn treasures to the earth. Her eves blazed 
at Barty. "Look here; if you're going to the 
Philippines, you'd better go." 

"Yes/' he slowly said, "FU go all right — when 
I've done my tcork here." 

"What work?" 

He did not answer her. 

"You got Pete Ryan to marry the Hennessey 
girl. Do you suppose you're going to get that . . . 
preacher to marr^ you ?" 

Her eyes burned him through and he quailed. 

If I had that gun/' she said, in her deepest voice, 
you wouldn't dare to speak so.'.' 
Take it" — he held it out to her — "take it, and 
you'd better hang on to it." 

Loving her beyond envy, hatred, and malice, 
overcome as ever by her charm, he gave a little 
mutter of grief, a sort of apology, bent his head on 
the hands that held the gun, and stood so. 

She saw his shoulders heave and quiver. 

" Don't," she pleaded—" don't feel like that. Ev- 
erything you said about me's a lie — a lie. Nobody's 
going to marry me— I'm not going to marry any- 
body." 

The head covered by the broad - brimmed hat 
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lifted. With no shame he displayed his boyish 
face, grief-stained. 

"Gosh, if I could believe youl When I get to 
thinking if it hadn't been for him — " 

She interrupted, cruelly, " That's not so, Barty — 
you know it. I always said 'no.' " 

" Tis so," he urged, rudely, made a sudden.move- 
ment forward, and snatched the crimson leaf from 
the folds of her hat. 

"Say — I'm going to keep it." He put it defiant- 
ly in his breast-pocket. " 'Taint much, God knows I 
Made me think of the red geranium I fetched over 
from mother's." 

She said nothing. 

"Say — you remember?" 

"Yes." 

Barty swore again. " He came to Randall that 
same day." 

" When are you going to leave town?" she asked. 

" Soon enough — to-night I" He gazed his starved 
full, unrebuked, took a brutal delight in her beauty. 
She moved, restlessly, as though out of the sun. 
I guess this is good-bye, Barty." 
Yes," he acquiesced, hoarsely, strode forward 
and caught her arm. He hurt her; she cried out. 

" I'm like as not to get killed — hope I do. Any- 
way, it's good-bye for good. I've got to kiss you!" 

Seizing the rifle, drawing away as well as she 
could, " I'll hate you forever," she murmured. The 
gun was between them; his hat's brim brushed her 
hair. 
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He stopped himself. "If it warn't for him you'd 
let me — if it warn't for him you'd 'a' married me." 

He threw her from him so that she staggered. 
He slung his gun over his shoulder — " I'd shoot him 
— gosh, I'd shoot him like a — " 

No — no!" She ran to him and seized his arm. 
Barty! you're crazy! You don't mean that!" 

He snatched his arm from her grasp, and said 
into her very face: "I do mean it — I do! Now I 
know! I only guessed before." 

He turned furiously and stalked on through the 
vistas of the trees. She, pursuing, calling, beseech- 
ing him to return, could not make him slow his 
steps or look once behind. At the wood's entrance 
she leaned against a tree — and trembled for him 
whom Barty's words threatened. 

The gables of the dwelling rose delicately fretted 
in the autumn-evening atmosphere. Before her, 
where she stood, spread leafy tapestry — the trees 
offered it, the winds wove it at her feet. Flaming 
maples showered their glories throughout the af- 
ternoon till the scarlet leaves lay in front of her 
like a pool of blood. She gave a little superstitious 
shudder as she walked through the leaves, and it 
seemed as though she would never get from before 
her vision the figure of Barty, running — running 
— bowed, hidden by the weight of his gun. 
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HE last day of October went regally out 
of the year's calendar. Scarcely had the 
sunset withdrawn one by one its banners 
over the horizon than the moon rose — a 
red October moon. 

Paling, she sailed up towards the west, till un- 
der her touch the river trembled chastely in flutter- 
ing waves. Randall's ugliness was lost under the 
magic, mysterious mantle of light. 

Longstreth's friends failed to persuade him to 
drive the coach that night from Randall to Tuxedo. 

The idea was not without temptation. 

The society of the worldlings was agreeable. 
The atmosphere of irresponsibility, the touch with 
life and New York, after months of " roughing it," 
of mixing with people differently bred from him- 
self, of daily intercourse with Otto Shertzy, was re- 
freshing. 

He would have accepted the driver's seat and 
immensely enjoyed taking the four stunning cobs 
through the glorious night. But on a sudden he 
began to wonder. . . . 

What had caused Amber to depart from his house 
with no leave-taking ? She was to have given her de- 
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cision about staying in Randall ; negative or affirm- 
ative, he determined to hear it from her own lips. 
She should not secretly slip away. Quite probably 
she would seek to do just this — by the morrow, 
even I The more he considered the possibility, the 
more he set himself against its fulfilment. She 
was capable of leaving town at an early hour : thus 
to rid herself of the city's dust determinedly settling 
about her feet — threatening to pull her earthward, 
indeed! 

He went with his New York guests along their 
route from " The Eagle " as far as a certain cross- 
road. Constance stopped her horses to let him de- 
scend. He wanted exercise — thanks! he would 
walk back. 

He stood in the moonlight, hat in hand, thank- 
ing them, waving them away, till one and all, Miss 
Throckmorton high on the yellow coach, were borne 
out of sight to the lingering note of the horn. 

He would walk back? Ah, every step that he 
took through the early night carried him farther 
from silent factories and Randall. Amber had 
promised — a special mark of friendship — to pass 
her evening with Mrs. Hennessey; Philip knew he 
should find her there. 

He hurried over fields, traversed the little copse 
where a few hours before Amber had trembled 
for his safety. He climbed stone walls, let down 
meadow-bars, taking a quick cross-country way. 
He must surely reach West Randall before she had 
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started home! He walked with a long, unflagging 
step, vibrating as every mile took him towards the 
scene of his first meeting with this woman who en- 
thralled his senses, who entangled his life. 

For a mile he could hear shouting in the town 
below. Some twenty-five Randallites, leaving for 
the Philippines, were being literally carried through 
the streets on the shoulders of their friends. Now 
and then a strain from the omniscient band rang 
sharp across the cheers of the crowd. A little 
more, and he lost all foreign sound; ... a turn, 
and he met the intersecting high-road; in order 
to escape the marshes, he was forced to take it. 
He did not want to smoke and lose the delicious 
odors that are abroad in the unused times of day. 
Around him the silence was absolute, the road he 
followed white as snow. 

He had been able to offer his guests a fairly nice 
little dinner at " The Eagle." The lingering effect of 
the gay fellowship and good wine folded him round 
with its envelope of cheer — that buoyant animal 
satisfaction which rides high to the tune of "Life 
is worth living " when under some gentle stimulus 
the veins sing. The cool air whipped his blood, 
otherwise, from very physical bien-itre, it might 
have flagged on his swift tramp. 

He had barely come in sight of the Hennessey 
gray house, set back from the road, when he brought 
himself up to stock-still halt — came, as it were to a 
part of his senses. 

What was he doing? What did he hope to gain? 
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How strong had he proved his powers of control 
that he should thus dare hold his hand wrist deep 
in fire? 

He had known this girl eighteen months, and 
when not actively engaged in transacting his affairs 
with Shertzy, or absorbed in the immediate promo- 
tion of his philanthropic work, her vision at once 
assailed his senses ; he desired her. The thought 
of making her his wife had never entered his mental 
scope. 

Meanwhile, before him the autumn moonlight 
held Hennessey's shanty in a silver grasp. 
Every window was shining square. Along and 
under shingle edges and roof insinuating light 
crept, harsh lines were softened by the effulgence, 
until the shambling building stood in the moonlit 
fields a silver house. 

Leaning against the fence directly across the road, 
Longstreth lit a cigar and smoked it slowly. Ev- 
ery time he took in a breath of the agreeable nar- 
cotic he thought — " I am a fool — far worse, a deeply 
culpable — " and before the smoke had scattered 
on the sweet air, he condoned : 

"Such beauty doesn't come twice in a century! 
What man wouldn't go mad for her? So far I have 
been absurdly weak — no reason, however, why it 
should culminate — " 

"Pah!" ... He threw his cigar far into the road; 
it died slowly — small red end in the pure moonlight 
leering at him with little devil-eye. 

Longstreth considered, musing, the vulgar shanty 
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which the moon saw fit to thus enchant. That 
household was not her environment — far from it! 
Yet, how well she had done with it — bringing good 
out of its sordid error! The shoe-shops were not 
her setting; she had flung their traditions behind 
her. She wished to leave this place? She should 
go — unhindered! He would not even ask to know 
where, or advance his plea of friendship — as 
though the stone should plead its use beneath the 
wagon- wheel along a level road — and he would 
have left the spot, be it said for him I He turned 
to go. 

Fate swings the life-compass to comedy or trag- 
edy at a door's operling a minute too late or too soon. 
This time fate let the needle of Philip's fortune 
swing far — Amber opened the door and came out 
of the house's light. 

He moved forward frankly. It was easy to per- 
ceive a very tall man looming out of crystal moon- 
shine. As though he were the one human being 
desired, the girl hurried forward to him. They met 
in the road. She was not alone: the oldest Hen- 
nessey was her body-guard. 

" You're not angry?" Longstreth asked, and knew 
that she was not. " I've dared to come over to walk 
back home with you. Let this young man go, 
please." 

Longstreth crossed "the young man's" palm 
with a silver dollar. 

As they walked along at first he could not trust 
himself to speak to her; then he repeated, "You're 
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not angry?" with the delight one feels in asking 
a question love will answer well. 

"I'm glad you came." 

His heart leaped. 

So perverse is human nature that when once we 
make a desperate struggle against desire and con- 
quer, if the temptation is thrust, titbit, in the way 
at the immediate turn, we cry out, seize it as though 
it came as reward. 

At their right hand stretched a meadow where 
the bars were let down. 

Philip said: "I've just come across this field. 
It's shorter back to town by a mile. Let's go this 
way." 

He pulled the gray wooden bars aside. As she 
passed over them her sleeve brushed his cheek. 

Harvest had left the field bare long ago. Its 
dry cropped stubble made good walking. For 
some seconds they tramped side by side, their steps 
falling together. Every time he thought to speak 
he choked back in his throat the rise of passion, 
the triumphant voice of a gaining flood. 

Strangely enough, unusual for her, Amber spoke 
first. 

"I've made up my mind — I'm going to-morrow." 

" Answer me one thing about it. I will say noth- 
ing to persuade. When did you decide?" 

"To-night." 

"Ah! after you left my house, thenl Why did 
you go so quickly — without warning? I thought 
something had happened to hurt you." 
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She replied, evasively, "Oh, I was late — I had 
to go." 

" I wanted you especially to speak to Miss Throck- 
morton." 

" Why?" As though the name struck her, she 
slowed her pace, and Philip was startled at her hard, 
changed expression. 

Why? Because you're both friends of mine." 
No," she said, her voice shaking, "it's because 
you want her to see what her money's done." 

He made no answer, and she regretted her words. 

"That's unlike you," he said then, quietly. 
"You're not yourself — something has happened — I 
want to know what it is." 

They had come to a little path winding through 
the meadow at their left; it took them into an apple 
orchard, thence by a broad road through a short 
piece of woods. Through the trees the light filtered, 
slipping down in a shower of beauty. 

Amber, first to discharge her mind of its haunt- 
ing fear, said : " I wish you wouldn't walk around 
alone so, at night." 

He laughed. " I'm not alone!" 

She bltished, frowned, and said: "You came 
across country alone, and you'll go back from town 
to the dwelling alone. ... I wish you wouldn't!" 

He was too pleased at her interest to remark the 
significance of her words. " I had no idea you were 
nervous about things." 

"I'm not." 

"Nothing could occur in this quiet, peaceful 
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place! Look how beautiful it is." He pointed to 
the path where the drifting moonlight quivered. 

Obstinately she returned: "Fm not joking. I 
mean it isn't safe for you." 
Have you reasons, then?" 
Yes, there's a lot of roughs about." 
You don't think much of my power of self- 
defence." 

"I don't think much of it if the other had a 
gun." 

She could have chosen no more dangerous lure 
than this simple anxiety for him. How sincere it 
must be, since it overcame her timidity! They 
reached the little forest's centre. She was close 
to him ; he put his hand on her arm. 

" Thank you for caring, but there's no such dan- 
ger anywhere. One might meet a rough at any 
time; it's not to be feared — and I usually have my 
stick." 

The commonplace sentences were a safeguard, 
though back of them his tone was ardent. Al- 
though as his hand touched her the flames lit in her, 
the kindling of her being did not make her forget 
her fear. She moved quickly away from him; 
scarlet — he saw it — rushed into her face. 

" I'm not afraid of ghosts ; what's real, I know." 

He asked, vaguely, "Well? — well?" to what he 
didn't know. He had lost idea of the subject in 
the swinging consciousness that he was with her, 
... in the madness of his warm desire, ... in the 
sweetness of the night. 
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They were going very slowly; had they looked 
up they would have seen an opening through the 
trees, and, beyond, the road again and the lights of 
a not distant farm. 

I'd like you to promise me . . ." she insisted. 
If it will be the least peace to your fear, I will, 
of course. I'll put a pistol in my pocket." Philip 
paused in the path. " And you must promise me, 
then, something." 

Before him her figure clove the moonlight blackly. 

"No," she said, "I won't promise anything at 
all." 

"Gift for gift" — he clasped his hands behind 
him — "only fair! I will promise anything you 
like — what you please — if you won't go — if you 
will stay — in Randall." 

Breathing fast, not daring to try to pass him, 
she shook her head. 

He came towards her slowly — slowly — until be- 
tween them there was as much space as a two-edged 
sword could have slipped to and held. 

"I can't have you go," he repeated — "I can't 
have you go out in the world, when I don't know 
what you are enduring. . . . Promise me not to leave 
Randall!" 

As he searched her face for answer he caught 
her eyes; their curtains lifted; he drew them to 
his, held them. All she had dreaded, tried to 
hide, disclosed; with the look Amber gave herself 
away. 

In the next second both hands were outstretched 
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against him, her scarred right hand was on his 
chest— holding him from her. 

"No/' she said, between her teeth — "no — 
no! ..." 

She had come thus far with him in the still heart 
of night; her only fear had been one for his safety! 
What evil was there in him that he should lightly 
throw away her good fame? He covered with his 
her hands on his chest, and along his palm he felt 
the ridge of the scar. He drew her to him, but as 
their lips reached towards each other to taste the 
joy, long defrauded, the satisfaction each held for 
each, the faces of the man and woman suddenly 
darkened. For the wind blew a black cloud straight 
across the moon. To the man it was welcome, the 
instinctive darkness, the curtain for love, but it 
startled Amber. 

Despite his protest, his pleading, his caress, she 
tore herself from him and gave a quick look across 
the fields and cried, pointing: "Oh, where are we? 
We've missed our road. It's West Randall still — 
that's the Jones farm!" 

Philip drew a long breath. The cup of sweet- 
ness had been dashed from his lips. 

" I can go home alone now. I won't go to Randall 
— I'll go back to Bridget's — by the road." 

She hurried past him out of the shadow, down the 
fields, and into the road. 

" I'm going alone," she repeated over her shoulder 
to him; "don't come — don't!" 

She was far safer alone; could he deny it? But 
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as though she could not rely on the immobility of 
the figure in the road, she pleaded again : 

"Don't follow me, or I'll run." 

Muttering curses upon himself, he called her 
twice, "Amber! Amber I" He watched her hurry 
away. 

She was not so far but he could see her shake 
her head. "Amber!" — the name thus said for the 
first time by him made her limbs threaten to disobey 
her will and take her back to him. She could go 
no farther than to the first turning that put him 
out of sight. Then she sat down on the road-side, 
trembling, weak. To deny him, to leave him, had 
called for highest courage; the tension snapped. 
Putting her arms on her knees she hid her face and 
longed for him. He would follow her, of course; 
she wanted him to come — she wanted him! 

High on the bank in the shade of a dwarf sumach 
she crouched, quite concealed, and grew quieter 
little by little until her bosom beat its natural meas- 
ure. After a time the fear that he would never 
come fell upon her cold as ice. She raised her 
head to listen — the night was soundless. She 
would have heard his steps at quite a distance, 
but there was nothing to hear along the silent 
road. 

A long time passed, her limbs numbed; she was 
cold, and in her the leaping fire burned lower, lower, 
until over it ashes of fear laid their flakes, pale as 
her cheeks. She stirred to rise and pursue her 
way towards Hennessey's, . . . when through the 
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air rang one quick shock — that instantaneous 
noise — existing, ceasing, short, echoless — a gun- 
shot. With it the woman's soul almost left her 
body. She cried out, put her hand to her heart, as 
if whatever missile left the rifle -barrel found its 
home in her breast. 

Horror chained her. She couldn't stir to save 
his life or hers, and before strength came enabling 
her to rise she heard footsteps indeed! The sin- 
ister sound of feet that run from pursuit, swift, un- 
flagging — some one was running as for life. 

She stirred not a whit from her dark shelter. Evil 
was in the flying creature, and the farther it ran 
the safer for those left behind. 

In a few moments the feet beat the road before 
her. Close to her a figure flashed past — a slen- 
der, panting figure in soldier's clothes, in broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Heavens! How he fled through moonlight, freed 
of a burden, no longer bowed by the weight of a 
gun. 
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VII 




N their farm-house, some miles back of 
Randall proper, the Joneses, on this last 
day of October, came to the close of the 
saddest hour of their lif e's history. 

Bartholomew had volunteered with the Randall 
ists, and this, while good news to the nation, doubt- 
less was little less than the reading of a death sen- 
tence to his mother. 

It was late for country hours, well on past nine 
o'clock. Mrs. Jones sat not far from the kitchen 
stove, for the October night closed chill and the 
old woman's current of blood ran slow. 

Her hands folded over a gray worsted sock, half 
knit, and over the ball of wool speared through with 
shining needles. Her little black shawl crossed, 
close-pinned, over her chest, her head bent forward 
until the point of her delicate chin was lost to sight. 

For nearly two years she had followed her son 
through his wretched wooing, until she could no 
longer soothe, and he ceased to go from her "as 
one whom his mother comforteth." She had seen 
him change bright youth for irritable manhood, 
and all his gay ships wrecked in the unsmooth 
channel of first love. 
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Compared to these last months, her bed-ridden 
days of old were rose-pillowed. " Barty'd get cured 
with time, and he'd come to himself," she hoped; 
but time had come and his spirit only corroded the 
more. 

In the supreme moment, when he announced 
that he "was going to the Philippines/' he dealt 
her a mortal blow; the cry, "Why, Barty!" mark- 
ing that hour, rang in his ears until his dim, old 
days. 

There had been no gleam to her of patriotism, 
no reflection of glory in his martial arrangements. 
He had brought everything for her to see, how- 
ever, even his gun — a special favor — and she had 
touched it with shuddering hands. To-night her 
arms seemed full of Barty still. She had clung to 
him, pressing his hot face, his young, ardent body 
against her frailness— against her almost dying 
heart. His rough military clothes had touched 
her peaceful, homely little shawl. The burden of 
life, the strong vitality, the capacity for so much 
love and grief that she held in holding her son 
to her breast was her creating ; and this child rep- 
resented all the invalid knew of the ephemera — joy 
— all she could fathom of pain. 

He had gone finally, leaving for the village cele- 
bration, then to take the late train with his com- 
pany. His father had driven to town early to com- 
plete last arrangements for his son. Even the 
"hired girl" had a "beau going to the islands/' 
and Mrs. Jones was alone in the farm-house. 
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In the marvellous mirror that grief is she saw 
reflected the future solitude. She knew how great 
was her endurance; coming days of watching for 
news; waiting return — she could bear it! She 
murmured aloud — as though it were a sop she would 
fling to the Cerberus of whatever evil might men- 
ace him: "Barty's such a good boy — he always 
was such a good little feller!" 

She absently fingered the stocking she had not 
been able to finish for him. She had no more tears 
to shed, and bent dry-eyed over her knitting, alive 
with sorrow. 

"My son! my son!" 

The mother during these months had conceived 
an intense hatred for the woman Barty loved. Jeal- 
ousy that aught could wreck him thus while his 
mother was there to cherish, amazement that he 
could be unbeloved, helped to make her an enemy 
to the girl whom secretly — never to Barty — she 
challenged with the ruin of her boy. 

As the evening wore along her eyes closed from 
time to time; under half-shut lids she saw the fire- 
light glimmer through the stove cracks. The kitch- 
en was as still as sleep, full of drowsiness, fragrant 
with the odor of a country home, swept, garnished, 
rag-carpeted, ceiled, and snug. At her side the 
giant maltese purred deliriously in his slumber. 

She had often been left to pass an evening thus 
alone; fear never occurred to her. Her husband 
and " the girl," she " calculated, couldn't be back 
'fore midnight"; it was barely ten. Therefore, 
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when she heard footsteps coming towards the house, 
she wondered: "Back already! Didn't hear 'em 
drive to the barn!" 

The steps neared, dragging slowly; at length a 
hand fumbled at the latch — the handle was shaken. 

Mrs. Jones, in her invalid's chair, faced the door; 
it was opened. Into the room staggered a man, hat- 
less, his hair falling into his eyes, his face deathly 
pale. A giant he towered to the startled eyes of 
the woman. He leaned against the wall, holding, 
pressing his hands over his breast near his shoulder. 
He tried to smile — to speak — to reassure; he stam- 
mered, and between white lips came a thick voice : 
"I'm shot — a little — not much — I think — Par- 
don — pardon — " His head shook as unconscious- 
ness claimed him; the tall body fell forward, out- 
stretched like the dead on the floor. 

Those who had shot him might be on his chase! 
The door was wide open, the lamp flickered in the 
air that streamed silver with moonlight. 

Mrs. Jones leaned forward, gazing at the strange 
intruder who had dragged himself across fields 
towards the light of her house to die near human 
aid. Aid? What help could she give him — chained 
to her chair! His cravat was torn away, his clothes 
were disarranged; but he was not a tramp or a 
rough — he was a gentleman, some one from Randall. 

At least an hour must pass before her folks would 
be back. The cold air might revive him. He 
might even now be beyond revival, or dying for 
want of care. 
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On the table was the water-pitcher and a pile of 
kitchen towels — all that was needed to bathe that 
deathly face, to stanch whatever wound he bore. 

At the very thought she shook — where was he 
hurt? She leaned further forward — staring. His 
hand had slipped from his tight holding of his shoul- 
der, his coat was flung open, and Mrs. Jones saw 
along his linen the dark, gaining red. 

She had been bed-ridden for fifteen years. " Lord 
God!" she breathed aloud, and slowly rose from 
her chair. Nor did her limbs give under her; she 
felt a wonderful infusing of life through her poor 
body. She had only a few steps to make; she made 
them mechanically but surely. First she closed 
the door, safe latched it. She had never touched 
that lock ; it was a new lock, put on five years ago! 

Then she threw the calico pillows from her in- 
valid's chair on the floor; took the water- pitcher 
and towels, placed them within reach, then sank 
by the stranger's side, believing she should never 
rise again from there unaided. A miracle had 
brought her thus far! 

Under his head she placed the pillows, pushed 
the hair from his eyes, and, dipping the edge of a 
towel in water, refreshed his brow and face. Reck- 
lessly she soaked the towels and laid them dripping 
over the spot of blood. More she could not do than 
take his limp hand up and hold it, wondering who 
he was — who could have enmity against him for 
this foul deed. 

She believed him to be dying. 
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Even as she sat appalled at the strange event, 
praying for aid, some one was coming towards the 
farm— a figure flying across the meadows with all 
the speed love can whip to; once again the door- 
handle was seized: this time in a strong grasp — 
but the latch was fast. 
Who's there?" 
It's I — let me in! Is Mr. Longstreth there?" 

Mrs. Jones turned, bewildered, from Mr. Long- 
streth, whom she didn't know, towards the door 
parting her from yet another unknown. 

"There's a gentleman here — he's hurt." 

There was an exclamation poignant. 

"A friend of Mr. Longstreth's. For the love of 
God open the door!" 

From Longstreth's side came the response : " I'm 
bed-ridden. Can't move a foot." 

Here her gaze on Longstreth's face saw his eye- 
lids quiver — a shade — an indefinable change had 
claimed his features. 

Life," she thought, "or a chance for it!" or 
death, the gray veil itself 1" 

She called, shrilly: "Say, go round — hurry up! 
To back bedroom; window's open; you kin climb 
in!" "I guess he's dying," she murmured, and 
wet his lips. 

In a few seconds the bedroom door swung to the 
breeze of highest haste, passionate love, deepest 
fear. Amber flashed into the kitchen and knelt 
by the man she loved; she put both hands 
on his head, framing his face in her glowing 
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palms. She bent her face to the mask of insen- 
sibility. 

" Speak to me—" 

Her voice rang through the room and quivered, 
thrilling with its desire. 

"Speak to me — it's Amber." 

On the man's other side huddled the little old 
woman, every nerve in her rigid, every sinew tense. 
This was Amber Garland! And could she in such 
an hour curse her from the door? 

The beautiful young creature murmuring her 
heart out in broken words — now pale as the man, 
now crimson with her efforts to help him, was the 
woman who had ruined Barty's life. 

She had found scissors, cut Longstreth's clothes 
away, half holding him, cut, tore, stripped band- 
ages from the towels, Mrs. Jones silently aiding. 

At sight of the wound she cried out, biting her 
anguish short off between her teeth, holding it in 
a little moan. 

It seemed to the pallid mother that, as the girl 
bent, she pressed her lips to the hurt, then skilfully 
she had hidden it from view. 

If this was Amber Garland, pouring evident, 
shameless love upon this man, what was he to 
her? What did it mean in Barty's late furious 
tempers? What place had it in Barty's life? Who 
had shot this man ? 

Not half an hour before his entrance her son had 
gone from the house, his rifle slung across his shoul- 
der. 
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Amber paused for a second, wiping her trem- 
bling lips; she put her hands to her hair, falling 
about her face from under her hat in dark dis- 
order. 

Into Longstreth's face a faint semblance of re- 
turning animation stole. The blue stains under 
his eyelids were fading. 

Here Amber felt on her arm the clutch of the 
woman who had helped her bind Longstreth's 
wound. The thin fingers went sharp into the firm 
flesh of the girl. 

" Say — who shot him?" 

The piercing look of Barty's mother saw no re- 
assurance in the lovely, agitated face. Amber 
drew back from the hand on her arm. Her other 
arm pillowed Philip's head. 

"Who shot him?" 

But the man heard. To the voice's summons 
to generosity Philip would have answered from 
the grave. It appealed to dull hearing — it trav- 
ersed the realms of unconsciousness — brought him 
swiftly to the land of the living — back to respon- 
sibility and sharp pain — the syncope was over. 
His eyes opened. He came fully back to life — 
and sighed. 

He saw first a little thin, old face, drawn, petrified, 
that looked as if the spirits might rise again and 
charge men with evil deeds. 

"I shot myself," he said, with difficulty. He 
raised his head, tried to lift himself, and was drawn 
gently back by arms exquisitely tender. "I was 
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going home late from hunting — do you hear? — 
hunting. Stumbled — fell on rifle — it discharged 
into me!" 

Philip knew where he was — knew whither he 
was bound when, struggling with deadly faintness, 
he dragged himself towards that house rather than 
bleed to death under the moon. 

His eyes questioned the mother's that were fast- 
ened on him ; he never forgot that look. 

"I hear — I hear/' she said, and her eyes sought 
Amber's, but they were bent over the man she held 
in her arms. 

" Do you hear?" repeated Philip. 

And the girl, forced to speak : " Yes — we hear — 
it was an accident — you shot yourself." Her lips 
trembled — the tears were springing — she couldn't 
wipe them away. Under his aching head Long- 
streth felt the sweet pillow of her breast rise and 
fall. 

"Don't cry; don't. It's a little flesh wound — 
nothing more. I beg a thousand pardons of you 
both. ..." 

He heard them speak together, heard the word 
"doctor," tried to protest and rise — he only made 
a feeble movement with his hand; again the room 
swam and faded ; he struggled in vain to keep con- 
scious, and fell back deathlike once more, and thus 
lay before the mercy of the woman whose son was 
flying for life, before the tenderness of the woman 
who loved him. 
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ONGSTRETH'S convalescence, passed in 
his own house, kept him prone forty-eight 
hours, and a restless prisoner for the best 
of ten days. Seclusion served him for a 
time of self-analysis — more wearing on nerves and 
temper than the healing of his wound. 

No such psychic state, as the physical quick to 
respond to the science of the shrewd country doctor, 
met Longstreth's stern accusing. After the setting 
in place of his deplorable passion, before his court 
of pure principle, he closed with a verdict no mercy 
tempered. 

He thanked the sudden halt put upon him by a 
jealous hand — the sting in his shoulder was a pain 
consolatrix — a severe period placed after the one 
bewildering sentence of his life. 

He arose chastened. 

"If all men were thus summarily met?" he 
thought, and did not consider the wretched instru- 
ment which must have broken in its supreme em- 
ploy — did not consider the soul-horror of the boy 
whose mission, divine or otherwise, led him close 
to crime. And for the woman? 

He cleared remembrance from every thought of 
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her. Alas I he had little trouble now to do so. Fate 
— God — herself — had saved her; had punished him 
before irreparable evil could spoil her life and en- 
tangle his. She had wisely gone away — no doubt 
definitely. He asked no news of Amber; he heard 
no word. For the man it was finished. 

When once we seize the single thread that winds 
our fives straight, how brutally the hands break 
— snap — sever — wandering strands lest they en- 
circle anew the master chord! 

When in the Jones farm-house he had a second 
time regained his senses, he was under the care of 
the Randall physician, and at the impersonal mercy 
of the Joneses' hired girl. The doctor and Long- 
streth were old and fast friends. In the corner the 
first object that Philip's eyes rested upon was the 
rifle standing glaringly. With a turn of senti- 
ment — a rush of admiration — he knew that Amber 
must have brought it there to further protect his 
deceit. 

No fear of scandal troubled Philip. He was safe 
in the hands of the father and mother of his poor 
enemy. The doctor had a talent for minding his 
affairs, and the day following — in his own carriage 
— at urgent request, took Philip home; the gun as 
well. 

It now stood in the corner of Longstreth's hall. 
He wanted it there — a cold, silent reminder! He 
had promised Amber to go armed, but not with 
this weapon! 
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His mind, freed from the one sentimental interest 
that had absorbed it for months, grasped to the 
full his very critical financial situation. 

A despatch received from Matzen the day after 
Longstreth's accident informed the firm: "O.K., 
only must pay full cash price down.'* The de- 
mand was like asking the senior partner for a king- 
dom. Before he could decide from whom to borrow 
his one -half of the sum, Shertzy had brilliantly 
come to the foremost. 

He informed Longstreth not to worry. He, 
Shertzy, would telegraph the sum to Philadelphia. 

Shertzy he had not seen — strangely enough. 
The days following, long communications over the 
telephone that connected Longstreth's house with 
the shops brought the senior partner the worst of 
news. The shipment was delayed — indeed, until 
that celebrated period, "the nick of time/' was 
reached, it did not arrive. But the last message 
was, the leather had been received, the contract 
work would be rushed at once. Shertzy had prom- 
ised appearance every hour, and, failing one too 
many times, the invalid decided, against the doctor's 
orders, to go down to Randall this night after dinner. 

This solitude of the dwelling at first had been 
welcome, but day by day the house evolved into a 
series of rooms through which he had passed, pen- 
itent, alternately confessing and shriving himself. 
The faithful was eager to escape the confessional ; 
his absolution had been bought with the price of 
blood. He felt clean, and longed to get away into 
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the presence of what world Randall and "The 
Eagle " could offer. 

There had occurred to him in these hours of 
housed, enforced solitude one agreeable thing. 

However unimportant his hurt, New York had 
heard of it, and one result of the knowledge had 
been a letter from Miss Throckmorton — a beauti- 
ful, womanly letter, strong, and even tender. Inas- 
much as they could, her words asked pardon, and 
seemed to gently soothe a chagrin, a harm of the 
past. 

Women are never complete enigmas to those 
men who win their love. Longstreth wondered, 
re-read, half dreamed, believed, called himself a 
second time — an ass! No — no — clearly the letter 
betrayed her. She was, at least, not indifferent. 
To him, now, the thought was singularly delightful. 

When a man is shut within four walls with a 
little fever, a biting ache in his body, and many 
irritating anxieties on his mind, he is ready to 
shake with effusion a friend's hand, to deeply ap- 
preciate all there is of the milk of human kindness. 

A beautiful letter from a beautiful woman is like 
to assume sentimental proportions, even if, under- 
lying all thought of her, is not the conviction that 
the woman herself is Fate. 

In the dwelling he was quite alone. He had 
given his cook a holiday — his man he had sent to 
New York for overnight to transact a dozen impor- 
tant errands. Philip planned to follow his luggage 
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down to "The Eagle/' where his rooms were taken 
for the next few days. 

One of the errands which the valet had been sent 
to perform was the taking of a note to Longstreth's 
florist, who had been given, over the telephone by 
the gentleman himself, one of those prodigal orders 
only people on the brink of ruin or — parvenus — ap- 
pear to be bold enough to conceive. These flow- 
ers were to go to Miss Throckmorton, — Fifth 
Avenue. 

The writing of the accompanying letter had oc- 
cupied the best part of his convalescence. The 
waste-basket was white with discarded essays. 

His life, swept clear of its one passionate absorp- 
tion, revealed his nature unsatisfied. 

As after the storm one looks with hope and ten- 
derness towards calm, sweet havens, he looked tow- 
ards the possession of this woman's love. Deeply 
he could now say, "Do something for me! Love 
me — be my wife! I have passed near fire; I can 
kindle holy flame!" . . . The old, universal cry — 
" Be all to me ; let me be all to you. Ours must be 
the perfection of love." 

Rebellious as ever against obstacles in his path 
of desire, he thought with chagrin and anger that 
unsuccess might keep him from Constance. If 
Randall ruined him, he would hate it nowl Her 
summons, sent to him faithfully over the million 
miles of vibrating ether, reached his spirit at length. 
As though a veil were torn from his eyes, he saw 
he had pursued love in an alien form. Amber was 
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the flesh -and -blood, tangible creature he had fol- 
lowed. His dream was another. 

It was the early part of November. Storms were 
in the air. The wind, violent all day, drove over 
the sombre hill-side every withered leaf of the forest 
border towards his dwelling. So it appeared to 
Philip, for dead leaves filled the roadway, even 
spinning up on to the porch. He had watched the 
indications of tempest from every window, seen 
the river blacken, its leaden surface bristling with 
manes of angry foam. 

One of the severe autumn storms rushed hurri- 
cane-like from the west, devastating farm-lands on 
its windy way. Already the bugles blew round the 
house's eaves. Longstreth hoped "The Eagle" 
would send for him before the hurricane broke over 
his isolation. 

Meanwhile he restlessly wandered from room to 
room. Whatever attraction atmosphere of home, per- 
sonal belongings, and the care of devoted servants 
can impart, the house's interior displayed. 

In this old homestead Longstreth had been ex- 
tremely unhappy — tortured by desire, haunted by 
the knowledge he had set his will against his fa- 
ther's, and anxious to the uttermost regarding the 
financial situation. 

He had been extremely happy with the joy en- 
thusiasm imparts in the success of a beloved work. 

Here his people had come to him. More than one 
had walked up from Randall to seek the master 
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and gone away comforted; and more than once 
had the master himself returned home on a winter's 
night from a club meeting — which Randall men 
had tramped through the snow to attend — in a glow 
of gratitude and fresh inspiration. 

In the little study, one of the four rooms opening 
off the hall, he had written several pamphlets, which 
he hoped would be of practical value. 

The issue at hand was his financial crisis. If the 
contract was begun he believed he could pull through. 

He had not yet dressed for leaving, wearing 
until the last moment over his painful shoulders 
his most comfortable coat, a loose corduroy shoot- 
ing-jacket, warm leaf-brown. He had slipped into 
it with a smile when his man brought it to him with 
his things over to the Jones's farm-house. Its hunt- 
ing suggestion was apt I 

His cravat of bright crimson, his favorite color, 
lit up his otherwise sober dress. He was pale and 
thin. He had shaved with more or less success, 
but his hair, beyond his skill or his man's, fell 
more than ever rebellious over his forehead and 
eyes; his gesture to get it out of his vision was 
irritated, wellnigh perpetual. 

In his soft-leather dressing-shoes he paced noise- 
lessly through the rooms, which, now that he was 
to exchange them for the stuffy " Eagle," possessed 
sudden home charm. 

A splendid fire of cedar-logs burned on the hall 
hearth, the fragrance filling the house — subtle, 
pungent. 
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Under the stairway stood a Dutch clock, jerking 
along in its amiable time-keeping. Philip wound 
it faithfully; he liked its loud click-click, and was 
amused at its erratic marking of the hours. The 
old wheels turned out speed of their own, and the 
slender hands marked, with naive fidelity, the wrong 
time the twelve hours long. 

He had smoked all his cigarettes, and was in a 
fever of annoyance at the discovery that the sup- 
ply had not been renewed. 

He found a pipe — this would consume a little of 
the too-abundant time. Sitting on the edge of the 
leather sofa, he slowly stuffed the brier-wood bowl, 
and whistled softly under his breath. 

He was obliged to confess that he felt extremely 
weak, and not at all fit. A sense of invalidness had 
settled over him, particularly since, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, he had sent Pierre away, thus leav- 
ing him with no aid for dressing and undressing 
before the next night. His wound had annoyed him 
for the last hour; he would have the doctor as soon 
as he got to " The Eagle," where Ed Mace would 
lend him a helping hand. 

Here the wheels of a carriage came rolling along 
briskly. It was too early for " The Eagle " vehicle, 
but no doubt they determined to forestall the storm. 

Upham Matzen was the occupant of the livery- 
hack. Longstreth opened the door to let him into 
the hall. 

To cordial greeting Matzen responded shortly. 
A few drops of rain were on his immaculate hat 
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and coat. He shook them off, put both articles 
on a chair, and went over and stood by the fire, 
screening it from view. His dapperness, the black- 
and-whiteness of his diagonal clothes and linen, 
the minute carefulness of his close-trimmed mus- 
taches, his light-blue eyes, the business cut of him, 
strongly contrasted with the negligent figure of 
Ixmgstreth. 

Matzen looked at his friend's pallor; his eyes, 
deeper sunken than ever, were feverish and bright. 

"Heard about the shooting; nasty business, Mr. 
Longstreth ; came up to pay my compliments, and 
sort of render account, too. Better, sir?" 

Philip, before him, saw more than appeared to 
the eye. 

" Oh, I'm all right— Matzen— thanks. But what's 
wrong — cornel" 

Matzen furnished himself with one of his own 
cigars from his waistcoat -pocket, lit it, started it 
before he saw fit to speak, then — 
When did you see Shertzy?" 
Not since I was laid up — over ten days. Talked 
with him over the wire. What of it? The leather's 
all right; work began yesterday?" 

"The leather came, Mr. Longstreth, but work 
wasn't begun — not this work, I mean." 

"I see," said Longstreth; "I'm hurt deeper than 
my shoulder — why the dickens don't you speak 
out? I hate these tragics. What's wrong, for 
Heaven's sake?" 

Before the older man spoke again Longstreth 
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had no further illusion to lose. He saw his card- 
house tumble about his ears, the paste-board edges 
flipping his very cheeks and hair; he knew the 
building was down. 

" The shipment came last Sunday , Mr. Longstreth, 
and there isn't a whole skin in the lot! Rotten." 

Longstreth laughed shortly and quite shrilly. 

" Upon my honor, you've done well for me, Mat- 
zen." 

Matzen's face was sincerely pained; he smoked 
silently a second. 

" I've done more than that. I've helped to play 
a low-down part on you from start to finish — be- 
fore God! " He lifted his right hand. 

"Oh, come," interrupted the other, impatiently, 

please spare me that." 
Before God," went on the other, "my eyes 
were only half open; they're wide open now, and 
I've come up to open yours." 

Longstreth had never seen him so dignified and 
serious — pompousness, strut, were absent. 

" If the skins came on the day you've mentioned, 
I wasn't told of it; if they are rotten, I've not been 
informed. Come! Say what you've got to say, 
Matzen — about the affair." 

"Shertzy's got a deadly spite against you, Mr. 
Longstreth, and has set out to ruin you if he can — " 

"Matzen," interrupted his companion, "keep to 
your part of the affair — never mind my partner. 
I sent you to Philadelphia to buy leather for the 
firm — a lot which, according to previous arrange- 
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ment, was to be paid for at sixty days' notice. You 
wire that they demand full cash down, and we ac- 
cede without hesitation. Your invoice is rotten — 
you have rendered our contract null and void with 
the government. Now what the deuce have you 
got to say?" 

Matzen bore without retort the anger, the fierce 
accusation, for it was such. His victim was weak 
with fever, horribly nervous. 

The older man looked at him with a shade of 
affection in his light-blue eyes. 

"I've got to say that I bought two shipments, 
Mr. Longstreth." 

"What for, pray?" 

"Because when I got to Radeton I found a tele- 
gram from the firm ordering me to buy a double 
order, same conditions as first." 

Longstreth, calmed at the revelation, stared. 

" I know of no such w T ire, Matzen." 

"I see you don't, sir. I didn't think you did. 
I replied that the parties wouldn't sell for same 
rates and demanded cash down." 

"By Heaven!" said the New-Yorker, "this is 
the prettiest piece of work I ever saw unravelled." 

Matzen recounted slowly : " I bought your leather 
within the hour after my arrival. It was sound as 
a bell — never seen better leather — shipped 'em right 
off — came all right on time." 

" Well- well— " 

"But the second lot was another game, sir. 
Auction, cash down. No cash, no bid. So I 
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wired — got your money — took my luck with the 
crowd." 

Philip seated himself on his lounge so that the 
room shouldn't swim round with him so. 

"Matzen," he murmured, "are you a man or a 
devil?" 

The old chap blushed. "I don't wonder you 
ask, by George!" 

" When I got here I found that my first shipment, 
my lot of clean, sound leather, had been turned over 
to Calhoun on the docket. It was bought for him 
— see? — through your name!" 

Philip passed his hand across his eyes. 

" Whereas your second order was rotten as a two- 
year apple — no good, sir, damn it!" 

"How deep are you in the deal?" he demanded, 
sternly. "Come!" 

Matzen glanced at his excited vis-brvis ; two 
bright spots burned in Longstreth's cheeks. 
I've been square to you." 

No," interrupted Longstreth, "you haven't. I 
don't know why, but I don't believe you. I'm 
dazed — I'm not myself I don't see clear." 

In the second of silence that fell, the host, springs 
ing up, exclaimed : " You'll clear this matter up or 
I'll have you arrested before you leave Randall." 
He paced up and down, his head thrown back, 
angry — at bay. 

Matzen laid the cigar he was smoking on the 
ledge of the brick chimney; he went over and put 
his hand on his companion's arm. 
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"Please just sit down, Mr. Longstreth; you're 
weak, sir. Ring for a drink." 

The young man threw his hand off and laughed 
again. 

"Drink I Why, you must be mad to come with 
your assurance — your cold-bloodedness. You've de- 
frauded me — been party to it. Where's Shertzy?" 
He went over to the telephone-box. " I'll have you 
here together, by Jove!" 

Before he could ring, Matzen had taken his arm 
again. "Don't call up — Shertzy's not there — he's 
on his way to see you. Can you listen to me, Mr. 
Longstreth?" 

Longstreth moistened his dry lips, and sighed. 

" Yes," he said, " I suppose so. Go on, and tell 
the truth if you can." 

"You made me sign a contract that I would not 
do business for any one but you while I was in Penn- 
sylvania." 

"Yes." 

"When I was at the Randall depot, just leaving 
for New York, Calhoun drives up — would I take a 
commission to buy leather for him in Pennsyl- 



vania." 
"Well?" 
"I refused." 



"Naturally," said Longstreth, bitterly. "Is it a 
virtue?" 

"For me, sir, perhaps it is. I've got a family, 
and hard up day and night. He offered me ten 
per cent, more than you did." 
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" He bribed you. I wouldn't have believed it of 
Calhoun." 

"He didn't, Mr. Longstreth." 

Matzen took a chair, placed it in front of his host, 
sat down, bristled up his short, white mustaches 
till he looked like a belligerent terrier. Leaning 
forward — 

" Didn't know you were up on the hill till I went 
into the office. Shertzy collared me — figuratively — 
shut the door, and told me a long cock-and-bull story 
of some sort. Now it's clear, Mr. Longstreth, he's 
going to try and freeze you out. First I thought 
he's got a deal with Calhoun, but I'm blamed if I 
think Calhoun would touch him with a pole. I 
guess Shertzy's got some paper of yours hasn't 
he?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, he'll touch you for it. Now," Matzen 
went on, " he knows my weak spot, and my being 
chronically 'up the spout.' He tried to pay me to 
hold my tongue. He offered me his check, sir, if I 
would combine with him." 

Longstreth bit his lips. 

" Wait," hurried Matzen. " They pinched me so 
often, they handled me so well, I said to myself, 
'Matzy, now's your turn I' I've got his checks, 
sir, a sort of hush-money. It's arranged with him 
and me that if you kick about the wire I am to 
swear that you knew of it before you were shot — 
see? That you're not quite clear on the subject, 
that it was a technical arrangement. Naturally, 
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you are not supposed to know anything about the 
Calhoun deal, Mr. Longstreth. You might men- 
tion it." 

He laid the checks on Philip's knees, and a slip 
of paper. "It's a rough agreement, Mr. Long- 
streth, signed by him and me." 

What do you expect me to do with these?" 
Wave 'em at him if he makes you mad — and 
he's apt to," nodded the other. "I made up my 
mind when you pulled me out on March 19 that, 
by George! if you ever wanted me I was your man." 

Here he rose, shoved his chair back, and went 
into the dining-room, where he remembered the 
drinks were kept. He poured out a little glass of 
brandy and brought it to Philip, who sat immov- 
able as he had left him. 

"Drink it yourself; I don't want it." 

Matzen drained the liquid, and put the bottle and 
glass down on the table. 

"When I've seen the effect of these on Shertzy," 
Longstreth said, "I'll thank you then. Don't 
blame me if I am not convinced of your honesty 
— of his dishonesty." 

The other wiped his mouth carefully. He got 
his overcoat, slipped into it, and took his hat. 

"No — no — I don't blame you for anything I" 

He stood with one hand on the door, put his other 
in his waistcoat-pocket, and drew out a roll of fat 
bills. 

" When I was in Philadelphia I made a little per- 
sonal deal with the auctioneer," he acknowledged, 
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with slight embarrassment. " It didn't cost the firm 
anything, and this is what it brought me." 

He held out the greenbacks frankly. " Can't you 
use it, sir?" 

In spite of himself, Philip smiled. 

" MatzenI What miserable alloy to good metal!" 
he said, and the older understood and shrugged. 
" Can't you be honest? You're not too old." 

"I can be grateful," said Matzen. 

Longstreth bowed slightly. " If you choose your 
virtues, that's not a bad beginning." 

" Between you and me, this is the only thing that 
won't stand X-rays, sir." 

He extended his hand and said to Philip : " Your 
hand's like fire, sir; you ought to see a doctor. 
Shertzy's going to drive you down to ' The Eagle.' " 

As he opened the door the wind blew it slamming 
wide. The livery carriage stood in a blinding 
storm, the horse a dripping rat ; sheets of rain driven 
by the wind fell in torrents. 

Even Matzen had time for no more words ; he bade 
good-bye. Philip shut to the door against the 
storm. 
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IX 




ONGSTRETH had no time to revolve in 
his mind the interview with Matzen. 

Without, in the storm's teeth, his part- 
ner was making his best way towards the 
dwelling. He had driven his horse into Philip's 
little stable; now, on foot, Shertzy came down the 
road, reaching the front porch as Matzen's livery 
carriage circled the house in the opposite direction. 

Floods of rain had poured on him; he was fairly 
rained into the hall, and the oblique sheet of water 
swept through the half -open door as once again 
Philip closed it quickly. 

Otto divested himself of neither coat nor hat. He 
nodded shortly to his partner, whom he had not 
seen for ten days. 

"Matzen's got you zold, Longstret." 

Philip noticed the habit of drink, generally at- 
tributed to Shertzy, declared for the first time. He 
was stimulated. His eyes, generally dull, glimmered. 

"Indeed?" 

Longstreth took the fireplace this time, and stood 
quietly leaning on the brick jutting. 

Shertzy spoke, in German, telegraphically: 
"Leather come in rotten — wired Washington we 
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couldn't fill. Saw Calhoun, put him in communi- 
cation with the Supply Committee as a first-class 
concern qualified to fill the order. If he gets con- 
tract, pays us bonus — that's thanks to me, and 
it's all that comes to Longstreth & Shertzy from a 
— poor deal." 

He paused, short-winded, gave a look around the 
handsome old hallway, where the firelight played 
on the rails of the winding stairs, on the ceiling, 
the beams, and over the young, negligent figure 
and bent blond head of his co-partner. 

Philip's silence irritated. He said : 

"Com — vy donde you speak sometings?" 

"You're dripping with water, Shertzy; take your 
coat off, won't you — and your hat?" 

Shertzy grinned — a most unpleasant contortion. 
Ich danke — not here." 
Ah— why not?" 

Be-cause," said the German, his stolidness dis- 
appearing and his voice shaking, "I don4e lige 
your deals — I donde lige your vays of pizziness — 
I donde lige your brincibles." 

If Longstreth had been silent from purpose be- 
fore, he was now speechless from astonishment. 

"I come to dell you I vant no more of you, Long- 
stret. You owe me money. I bresent my note to- 
morrow. You pay me up, and ve breaks our re- 
lations." 

" You express my wish perfectly. I sha'n't hes- 
itate to tell you why — and I would like to know your 






reasons." 
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Shertzy lifted the brim of his derby hat, that too 
tightly held in his swelling forehead. 

" Geliebter Himmel — I made a britty deal ven 
I signed partnership vid you! If I hadn't gone 
on vid de pizziness like I do ve be bankrupt long 
fore dat. Aber I go along und say, 'It gomes out 
all ride in de end.' Und it gets vorse und vorse, 
till, mid dese rotten hides und busted condract, I'm 
sick of it." 

" I ask thirty days to pay the notes I have given 
you." 

"Tirty days!" gurgled Shertzy — "tirty days — 
ach — you donde get 'em. Hein — you hear me?" 

"I hear you, but I think I will—" 

"I know youz squeezed," said the other, con- 
temptuously. " I know you donde got de moneys, 
but your vater pays for you — " 

" If you present your notes before the time I ask, 
I shall go under the bankrupt law." 

Shertzy, planted in the hall's centre, shook a 
little. He pointed his puffy hand at his partner. 
Dot's like you— Siel— Sie!" 
Why," plunged Longstreth, "did you sell the 
original order to Calhoun?" 

Shertzy dropped his pointing finger. 
Du bist verriickt," he said, coolly. 
I think I am sane on this point. You wired 
Matzen to buy skins, which you have since sold to 
Calhoun." 

"You have been ill, Longstret," sneered the Teu- 
ton; "you forget." 
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"Forget what?" 

" That you authorized the vire the day you vere 
shot." 

You are right. I forgot it completely." 
Ven a man's been ill," said the German, slow- 
ly, " he forgets and remembers queer things — aber 
ven he gets veil he doesn't charge his partners 
with fraud." 

"I do so charge you." 

Shertzy slapped his wet coat on the breast, clinch- 
ed his puffy hands, and came straight over to the 
man before the fire. 

" And I charge you vid someding that vill read 
bad in print. Hypocrite! Schelml — I charge you 
vid seducing a woman, and — " 

One step, and Philip had his hand on his collar, 
close to his neck ; he would have kicked him from 
the room, but he counted without his man. Shertzy, 
with an oath, raised his right arm, and, straight 
out, elbow and forearm struck Longstreth square 
against his chest and shoulder across the wound. 

Longstreth quivered, bit his lip through, and fell 
back. 

"He said: "My advantage is scarcely square, 
but, by Heaven! I think it will last me to kick you 
out yet, Shertzy." He caught his breath and wait- 
ed for the reeling room to quiet down. 

Shertzy's arm was in its defending position, his 
face leering over it. 

" Vere's de girl?" he hissed — "vere is she? You 
charge me with fraud! Ach, Gottl" His voice, 
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pregnant with meaning, was so near a lawful chal- 
lenge that Philip's arm stayed, despite his fury. 

"You vill get oud of Randall — so quick — so 
quick! You gall me to akgount — I gall you. If 
somebody hadn't shoot you — I done it — myself. 
I vould have married her — Shones would have 
married her . . . !" 

The room was settling to something like stabil- 
ity. Longstreth deigned to say: "I assure you, 
. . . solely for the girl's sake, whom you dare to 
slander, . . . you lie, . . . you know it!" 

Strength came back to Longstreth at the sound 
of the laugh in the other man's throat, as though 
Shertzy met the lie in his gullet, and made merry 
with it. 

" Donner wetter! You dare to say it! Ven you 
got her here — in dis house — at night — now! / seen 
her come /" 

Philip seized a last pale power from what seemed 
the bottom of an eternal gulf. 

He hurled himself on the German. Shertzy stag- 
gered under the six-foot of man, muscle, and weight 
that covered him like a cloud. Philip dragged 
him to the door, panting, groaning mentally, but 
making no audible sound. 

Shertzy wrestled free, pinioned the young man's 
arms, and asked with a tone like to conciliation : 

"She ain'd here?" 

"No." 

"Show me your house — I go den, I swear. Ob 
she ain'd here, I hold my tongue." 
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Longstreth, as Shertzy slipped from him, stag- 
gered, . . . the man saw weakness, . . . his own ad- 
vantage ; ... he made a rush towards the bedroom 
off the hall, . . . where close to the door stood the 
rifle in the corner. 

Longstreth threw himself in front of him, . . . the 
two locked like wrestlers. 

Philip felt his clothes stick to his flesh. The band- 
age had slipped. It seemed to him his eyes were 
full of blood, his lips wet with it, as though it burst 
from his ears. 

Just as Shertzy would have broken him like an 
obstacle in the path and passed over him into the 
room, the glass door giving on to the porch sprang 
open, wind and rain rushed in, sweeping with them 
a girl who flew to the corner and caught up the gun 
only waiting for her hand. 

The men heard her cry above the struggling 
and curses: 

"I am going to shoot him!'' 

They fell apart. The voice struck off their chains 
of deadly hate. They both stared at her. To 
Philip, death would have been more welcome than 
this dark, beautiful creature, ashen pale, holding 
without flinching the gun-barrel at the German's 
breast. She cocked the gun; they heard the click. 

Shertzy panted ; from nose and mouth his breath 
came hurrying like steam. 

"Don't shoot 1" He nodded at her, and actually 
smiled. " Schones Weib I — schones Weib /" 

Longstreth took the gun from her. Instinctively 
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she slipped behind him. She stood straight and 
close to him, strong as iron, soft as down. Had he 
been willing to lean on this defence for support it 
would have held him well! 

Shertzy twisted his hands one with the other. 
The sight before him maddened him. He muttered, 
" What a woman! And he said I lied /" 

His hat had rolled to the floor; he stooped, picked 
it up, and put it on. 

" Shertzy 1 ' ' — his partner's voice rang out. " Miss 
Garland is to be my wife — do you hear me ? She is 
to marry me — do you hear?" 

Shertzy wiped his mouth and face on his sleeve, 
he loosened his collar from around his bulging 
throat. 

One word from you — one breath of scandal — " 
Ach," interrupted Shertzy, "you speak too 
late!" 

"Amber!" — the man she loved steadied himself 
and raised the gun — "Amber, go into that room 
and shut the door." 

"Never!" 

" I command you to go." 

She went, drew the door to, and listened close to 
it, ready to spring. 

"Now," said Longstreth, "I have in my pocket 
Matzen's full confession of your dirty work. I 
have your checks, your contract with him to ruin 
me. I shall marry Miss Garland — my name will 
protect her from any breath of ill report. At the 
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first intimation of to-night I shall sue you and pro- 
duce these proofs. Now go /" 

He raised the rifle. "Go! I give you three sec- 
onds to get to the door. Before Heaven, if you 
hesitate or move forward I'll scar you as I'm 
scarred! To prove that there's lead in the gun . . . 

" Onel" Before the German was aware, the whir- 
ring ball snipped through his derby, lifting it from 
his head ; it rattled on the floor. 

" Two!" He didn't stop for his hat, nor for Long- 
streth to say "Three." 

He went creeping to the door, under the slim cover 
of the end of a rifle's barrel. 

Sick with venom, like a serpent inflated with 
poison till the pouch aches to disgorge, Shertzy, as 
he left the house, felt his arteries swell as though 
stuffed with non-porous substance; no air chased 
blood through his veins. 

Blinded by the pelting fury of the hurricane- 
tempest, he reached the barn, managed to get his 
horse out, hold him, clamber into the buggy. No 
more could Shertzy do. His hands, loggy with 
excess of diseased flesh, were unequal even to direct 
the mare. Terrified at a crash of thunder and a 
blinding snake of lightning that seemed to crackle 
as it rent the sky, she started to run. 

Dual death was before the German, too stulti- 
fied by the apoplectic crise to realize how swiftly 
he was being whirled beyond hatred and revenge. 
He would have died that night in his bed, had fate 
not willed that the mad, galloping horse should 
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dash the frail wagon to and fro, and finally fling 
it shivering to the earth, and its single occupant 
upon a pile of road-side stones. 

There Shertzy lay, stark; mud-covered, deluged 
by the impartial rain falling on all the justice that 
he had helped to render — and on all his evil. 
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S soon as Shertzy's steps had ceased, 
Longstreth went to the telephone and 
rang and rang. There was no response 
save the crashing storm. The wires were 
broken; he was cut off. 

From the bottle on the table he poured out a glass 
full of brandy and drank it down. At the moment 
the clock under the stairway clanged out slowly an 
hour. He started, looked at the hour marked; it 
struck eleven and ceased. The dark windows, 
splashed by the rain and spattered by the hail — the 
noisy tumult went well with the deep, vibrating 
signal tolling one hour before midnight. 

He pulled out his watch; had it stopped? Was it 
credible that the old time-piece had for once worked 
its way around to truth? His watch, too, marked 
eleven o'clock, and ticked cheerfully its reliable 
seconds. He listened for some village bell to con- 
firm the strange unison. 

No voice replied but the tearing course of the 
storm. 

The fire was low on the hearth. All the small 
flames had clustered round one log, wellnigh a 
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log of ashes ; tongues of light entered the crimson 
crevices whose white, feathery walls fell to meet the 
heat like snow. The low noise sang, whispered; he 
heard its undertone beneath the storm, and with it 
another sound in his long-unshared house. From 
the room whose door was ajar came the stirring of 
a woman's dress, feminine whisper dear to a man's 
ears. It filled this man with no joy, but with a 
triumph that had its jubilance in his despair. 

As he listened, around his lips a slight smile 
played; humor and misery together laughed at 
the intricacy of fate's prisoning web. 

He ached in every inch of his body. His shoulder 
felt seared as by hot iron traversing blood and bone. 
His linen pressed dry and stiff ening ' against his 
flesh. Subtly the brandy gained mastery over 
faintness, until he grew keen, every nerve alive. 
When again he heard the rustling sound in his 
room he called : 

"Amber!" 

The woman, who had scarcely stirred from her 
post at Longstreth's door, came quickly out of the 
room at command. 

She had taken off her drenched hat and coat. 
Rain damped her hair, that went meekly back from 
her pale, anxious face. She seemed to creep for- 
ward, and half - way across the hall she stopped. 
His voice had summoned her thus far — no nearer 1 
Tightly she clasped her hands as though supplicat- 
ing warmer word, gesture, permission. Longstreth, 
by the chimney-piece, watched her slow advance. 
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She moved her lips. 

" I never meant you to know I was on the porch. 
. . . When I got there Mr. Matzen had just driven 
up. I didn't dare start away — he might have seen 
me. When Shertzy came I was frightened to death. 
. . . He passed right beside me. I had only to see 
his face to know he meant you harm. He's been 
trying to get me to marry him ever since you were 
hurt. I never wanted you to see me. I saw the 
light — I was going to-morrow to the Philippines. 
It's so far away I couldn't — couldn't go until I 
knew you were well again! I was going to look 
in through the window — just a minute. I never 
thought what it might bring." 

"Forgive me! forgive me!" was in her every 
accent, though she asked no pardon. So implor- 
ing her attitude it was as though she knelt. 

It shamed Longstreth. He flushed scarlet in his 
weakness. 

"Amber!' 

"When I saw you fighting with that — that — 
devil, I couldn't help rushing in. I saw him reach 
once for the gun — he would have got it in a minute 
more — but I never thought you would have to prom- 
ise that about marrying me! What have I done — 
what have I done!" She seemed to wring those 
white, clasped hands over fatality, to deplore. 

Clear visions of the past week, how dim they grew ! 
Distant, ephemeral love; the world's canons of mor- 
als, what mirages they were — rising to mock fools 
who build on hope, only to despair! 
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This woman had defended his life. He had, in 
turn, thrown what shield his name and honor were 
across her breast. In his flesh he wore a wound 
for passion's cause. As Amber stood thus before 
him he remembered her forever. Her red, lovely 
lips; her mysterious eyes, timid no longer. He 
remembered her when time had rendered pale all 
other images of the faithless, vapid world. 

Her lips began to quiver. She took a step nearer. 

"I can go now — let me go! I don't mind the 
rain or the storm; I've often been out in storms. I 
will go!" 

She bit her under-lip, and advanced, hesitating, 
pleading: "First let me dress your shoulder! I 
know how — I can do it. Just let me do this, then 
I will go." 

" Amber!" He held out his arms to her ; this time 
the summons brought her as near as her love. 

The fire leaping from the ashes rose in clear, as- 
cending flame and cast its radiant, fitful shadow 
over them. 



From the sofa he watched her. 

She had rekindled the fire. Kneeling before it, 
she fanned and blew on the sluggish sparks. The 
rising glory brightly kissed her cheeks. She was 
lovely to see, enveloped by red and violet and her 
name's color — "Amber!" — warm as gold, clear as 
light! 
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She had dressed his hurt with skill, finding all 
she needed in the valise packed to go to "The 
Eagle." The kitchen was searched for something 
for him to eat. She did what she could adroitly, 
putting into each service the eternal charm of love. 
But Philip, watching her, said to himself over and 
over: "She is my wife. This woman is to be my 
life's companion." 

He begged her to rest, he down in his room and 
sleep, but she would not consent. Joy in minister- 
ing was far too great. When the fire roared loud 
at last she turned from it, went over to Philip, and 
sat down beside him. 

" Don't ask me again to ' forgive you, ' " he an- 
ticipated. " Never that word to me ! You saved 
my life, possibly. I saw that man making tow- 
ards the gun. He caught sight of it at the door — 
at all events, you came at the right moment. Such 
as my life is, it's yours." He spoke with more 
gratitude than another feeling. 

He put his hand over hers. "Amber, I have 
nothing but my name to give you — that's all." 

She gasped, "Oh!" 

" I mean to say," he hastily finished — " I mean that 
I am poor — utterly ruined. I haven't a penny." 

At which she mused, smiling deliriously. Pov- 
erty! Why, now it meant joyl Win bread with 
him; know only anxiety shared with him! But al- 
ready she had ceased to think of herself ; although 
she murmured, "I've always been poor," she was 
thinking of him, and added, aloud and firmly : 
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It's not right!" 
What, Amber?" 
None of it." 

You shall be my wife, dear! There shall not 
be a breath against you. Never blame yourself. 
All consequences be mine. Do you hear — mine!" 

As though we may signal to inevitable, uncom- 
promising Fate which victim it shall choose! 

She shook her head. 

" It's not that I mean — you ought to go back to 
your own." 

"His own!" What wide, impossible breach had 
this night made between his world, his people, and 
himself! 

He said, a little coldly : " If you mean my father, 
I have no father; that is, he wishes me to have none 
— he has cut me off." 

"He doesn't mean to; you oughtn't to give up 
so much for Randall " — she bent her head a little — 
"and for me." 

This was Philip's opportunity. He should tell 
her that love made their right and wrong ; that his 
people were herself, his world herself. 

But her words irritated his mood. Dead of night, 
vortex of hurricane, were no moments to discuss 
life's mistakes. 

He said, impatiently: "Hush! you know noth- 
ing about it!" then drew her close to him. "You 
must rest; sleep here — your head on my pillow!" 

At once angels and demons strove in the girl. 
A promise, long made, never fulfilled, haunted her. 
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With it her conscience had ached ever since Mrs. 
Annesley had imposed a singular duty upon her. 

Close to his ear she whispered: "It's not right; 
it's too much to sacrifice. Your father will not like 
it; you oughtn't to make him angry — and be poor." 

Surprised at this insistence, he said: "Amber, 
what do you know about these things? I have 
taken my stand; please never go back to the sub- 
ject." 

She was nearly shriven. 

She said a name under her breath. " Miss Throck- 
morton — I'm sorry for her." 

Longstreth raised himself on his elbow and 
stared at the girl. 

" Sorry I What are you thinking of?" 

Never had tones of his been so sharp. He had 
no need to put her from him. At his first exclama- 
tion she withdrew, sat straight. 

He went on quickly : 

"I don't know of what you are talking — you 
have no reason to pity Miss Throckmorton in any 
way. If you think you have, you are mistaken." 

"No, I am not mistaken." 

"You mustn't speak of her, Amber. Come, it's 
foolish — unlike you." 

She was frightened, and fear itself enabled her 
to continue. 

"You'll see I'm not foolish; the friend who came 
with her last week told me." Ah, she had roused 
him now! Startled at her feverish interest — 

"Oh, lie down — please, please lie down!" 
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He was sitting up fully. "Never mind me; go 
on — tell me everything Mrs. Annesley said to you." 

" She said Randall was spoiling your life. Your 
father would never see you so long as you stayed 
here; he was very rich, you could have everything, 
and he was going to disown you. She said if I was 
a real friend of yours to urge you to go back to your 
father — to beg you to leave Randall." 

" Extraordinary ! ' ' he exclaimed to himself ; " upon 
my word! Is this all ? Try to remember." 

"Oh, I remember!" 

The woman bent her head. 

"She said you were ruining three lives — your 
own, your father's . . . and Miss Throckmorton's." 

"You heard wrongly, Amber" — his voice was 
strained almost to breaking — "you don't know 
what you say." 

"Oh, I know 1" 

He waited — waited — an eternal second; he lived 
a life in it. 

" She said Miss Throckmorton ' would never get 
over it ' — and I promised — " 

" What — in Heaven's name?" 

" To speak to you. She said : ' Before you leave 
Randall, since you're going so far away, won't 
you promise to urge him to go home?' " 

"Is that all?" 

"She said" (repeating as by heart) "'you will 
do him a service above anything else if you will 
send him to the woman who — who ' " — she faltered 
—"'is fond of him.'" 
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Fond! Love she couldn't use; it meant but one 
thing; what she had given of herself. She ceased 
to speak, watching him, her heart on her lips. 

If you promised, why didn't you tell me before?" 
When could I? I wanted to that night. I was 
so glad you came to Hennessey's." 

"Well?" 

She raised her eyes, wells of light and fire ; she 
bit her under-lip in her adorable way. 

" How could I tell you then ? I spoke of danger 
to you — that came first I But I didn't have a chance 
to say the other. How could I?" 

And he understood. How could she, when his 
mad passion had sought her, drawn her, terrified 
her, to dangerous brinks? Using all her strength 
to deny him, with every right to think he loved 
her; when could she have spoken for another 
woman? 

"No — no; you couldn't have told me — you had 
no need to do so. It is utter nonsense, all of it — 
ridiculous." 

He decided in a flash. Amber must not now — 
nor ever — see his heart. Blinded by her revelation 
for a moment, he put one hand over his eyes, 
as though the glorious firelight was a glare too 
vivid. 

"Not a tear," he said to her; 'hush, Amber." 
He forced her hands open on his palm. He smiled, 
and with more tenderness than he had ever shown : 
"Listen. Mrs. Annesley was quite wrong; why, 
she must be mad! She is an excitable woman; 
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she has worked herself up — you, too — to this fool- 
ish point. Believe me, she is wrong." 

He sank back, while the woman searched his face 
for the expression she hungered to see. 

" What a storm ! What a tempest ! ' ' he exclaimed, 
and looked away from her. The old- house shook 
in it like paper; it seemed as though the wind's 
wings were fastened to the gables, and would 
lift the dwelling from its hilly perch and fly with it 
away. He murmured : " You've started a glorious 
fire," and made no further effort to refute or con- 
vince her regarding the subject on her heart. 
Whether or not she believed him he could not 
tell. She leaned over him and asked : 

"Couldn't you try to sleep a little? Won't you? 
It will be morning soon." 

Sleep I For Longstreth himself feigning sleep 
would be respite — cowardly withdrawal from keen 
love that would meet its death could the girl see his 
soul. 

What was it that rose within him terribly rebel- 
ling — rose in the face of her beauty and adoration, 
making his soul cry out? 

Her revelation must not haunt him with its 
danger. To know that a woman loves is, in it- 
self, infinite charm. 

With the knowledge and the fact that he had 
forfeited Constance came a realization of the worth- 
lessness of life henceforth. If the world's wealth 
and favor had been rolled to his feet, it would have 
seemed the price of a song. 
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Amber spread his overcoat over him, made his 
pillow comfortable, then, unhindered, took her seat 
across the room, beside the fire. 

He half closed his eyes, beneath his lids watched 
the dark figure leaning against the piled cedar- 
logs, enveloped by the fire's mantle of light. This 
girl was his future. Her good repute was in his 
hands, her soul's salvation was his own soul's 
honor. He would marry her; together they would 
go to make their daily bread. As he mused, drowsi- 
ness stole mercifully to him. In the room's fra- 
grant warmth his eyes wholly closed. As he gave 
himself up to sleep he murmured : 

" Amber, you — what will you do?" 

She would watch. 

She had often sat in the hall at night before, but 
never like this! Close to the human being dearer 
than the breath of life. Dearer? Had she not 
given to him its flower, essence, bloom? 

She would watch. 

Crouched there, where, if he called, she could 
hear; if danger came, she should not be found sleep- 
ing. There was no sleep for her; the storm would 
shriek her awake if pulses, if beating heart, did not 
chase rest far away. 

As she linked her hands across her knees, her 
fingers and nails grew white under the tension of 
her clasp. Across the back of her right hand the 
scar faded out of sight. Her eyes followed every 
line of the man's figure, half concealed by the light 
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garment thrown over him. His hand was familiar 
to her, his blond head, the hair that, grown long 
in his illness, fell now over his forehead. As he 
slept a sleep deeper every moment, his face grew 
boyish in expression; a peace came to it. Amber 
rejoiced that he was free from pain — he would rest. 
He had not once told her that he loved herl Well, 
perhaps she would have died with joy ! Such bliss 
must come slowly to starved nature and its wild 
demand. 

She was even now dazed at her extent of ecstasy. 
The promise he had made to her was dim, unreal. 
She — she, his wife I Far too great, far too mad a 
dream I Thinking of it, she blushed so that she 
burned, nor dared let her mind go nearer that prom- 
ise, nor her faith believe it. But, at all hazards, 
his word, quick, unhesitating, had made her honor 
his; she blessed him for it. She adored him — she 
adored him! 

Already the distance was too wide between fire 
and couch. Fascinated by his deep slumber and 
his unconsciousness of her, she drew near. 

Philip, in reality ill at ease sleeping thus on the 
hard, leather couch, was dreaming vividly. He 
stirred and murmured. Thinking he called, she 
crept closer, her face bent to his, her lips hungering 
for his. She held her breath, she dared — stooped 
— kissed him on his hair, once — ceased, terrified, 
waiting — fearing he would wake. He did not. 
The caress fell soft into his dream. Bolder, find- 
ing her foitune so good and its gift so heavenly, 
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she kissed again; then, her heart on them, her 
soul and all her desire, she put her lips on his. 

Philip murmured, in that voice of sleep, never 
assured and always strange : 

" Constance ! — Constance I" 
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ITH night's passing the storm ceased. 

Winds went scattering back to unknown 

hollows. Rain -clouds followed swiftly. 

The sky, disrobed of blackness, paled, 
changed, extending from east to west a broad arch, 
clear for the path of the morning. 

Just above meadow-lands in front of the dwelling 
rose a hillock, crowned by circling silver birches. 
Its crest, lifted against the horizon, was a cup for 
day to fill. 

Little by little the glory poured from the east, 
spreading, 'plenishing, until all the gold gathered 
in that one part of the sky, and the birch-circled 
chalice held the soul of dawn. 



In the hallway of the dwelling, slowly, one by 
one, objects long obscured designed their shapes 
familiar. 

Windows glimmered and grew red. Sun -flecks 
rose liquid along the walls, floating up to the beams. 
The glorious morning came flooding in. 

Longstreth stirred. 

His sleep had been the heaviest ; the waking was 
painful. The sunlight danced in his eyes. Gold- 
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en crowns of scintillating light spun over him on 
the ceiling. He stretched his arms — that is, his 
left one; the shoulder and right arm were bruised 
and stiff, his limbs leaden. 

The room was very cold. He saw his breath 
clearly as he sighed, and, fully awake, came back 
into a troublous world. 

He lay for a few moments immovable, staring 
at the hearth, where lay ghosts of a fire long dead; 
masses of cedar ashes, white, ethereal. From with- 
out came sharp and sweet the matins of birds. He 
would have gladly slept again. What was there 
.left for him of the joie de vivre that he should 
spring to his feet and rise with rejoicing? Too 
short had been the seam sleep had knit in his " rav- 
elled sleeve of care." 

But he arose and went across the hall softly, for 
he believed he waked in the house with a woman. 
He had seen her in the firelight the last thing under 
his closing eyelids. She had, of course, succumbed 
to fatigue, and was lying somewhere asleep. 

They must make shift for breakfast ; there would 
be coffee and biscuits in the kitchen. Then she 
must go to Bridget Hennessey at once. For the 
rest, he would arrange, plan — plan! He must have 
time to work it out. 

Now the situation stood before him denuded of 
sentiment. Instead of night's dreams, morning of- 
fered crude disillusioning. The awakening to stern 
reality from follies which the curtaining dark has 
disguised — is there anything cruder to the soul? 
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With a shrug of the shoulders, so slow, so tense 
that the gesture displayed his bitter acceptation 
of his fate, Longstreth said aloud, in the words 
David used when Bathsheba brought him inferno, 
" It is my own infirmity." 

Thinking to smoke until Amber should awaken, 
he struck a match and lit his pipe, melancholy solace 
in the cold, fireless room. 

" he Rapprochement des Classes I" He was, then, 
to be a human, living illustration of his theories I 
To become a bread-winner; to link his life with 
a woman of the people. What could be purer logic, 
more accurate exposition? His senses had desired 
one thing; his ideals conceived a certain scheme 
for the laboring class. Fate had taken him at his 
word. 

As he bent his back to adjust the burden, repul- 
sion at his inexorable future overcame him. For 
a breath's space he blamed the woman of his own 
class and kind who had thrown wide to him this path. 

This was his early-dawn awakening. 

As he blamed Constance's coldness, her tardy 
love come only when knowledge of its existence 
made life a horror, he remembered the other's un- 
restrained adoration — superb abandon of love that 
asked no question and gave all. Amber's image 
shone in glowing contrast. 

Gray and faint in the cold air of the room dis- 
persed the smoke of his tobacco. Every thought 
of Amber Garland stirred gratitude to life ; although 
he rebelled at the despotic, sordid future forced 
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upon him, to Amber's sacrifices he responded with 
a pulse as like her own as sense can be to love. 

He wondered when she would waken. 

He smoked his pipe out, and as he went over to 
put it down on the table he saw before him a letter 
— an envelope addressed in Amber's writing. She 
had thought best to slip away before he awoke? 
He tore the envelope open and read : 

"Don't look for me — don't. In your sleep you said her 
name, many times. I couldn't marry you, not if you 
were to say you loved me best — I should know. I will be 
far away from Randall when you get this; don't try to 
find me, please, please 1 [She had written and scratched 
out much.] Nobody will know — and I don't mind any- 
how. I'm glad I kept my promise — you will go back. 
All I ask is — please never — never — never let her know." 

There was no good-bye. 

He could not fathom the anguish with which the 
few lines had been written, nor guess the tragedy 
of the pauses between each word as the girl waited, 
hoping, fearing he would wake. If he had seen 
her poor scarred hand tracing, halting, stopping 
to wipe her tears. . . . ! 

He stared at the letter, read it again, turned it 
over, and couldn't believe its words. He could not 
believe that she had gone. He searched every 
corner of the house. He called her, only to hear 
his own voice come coldly back from vacant rooms 
that had known her and seen her depart. He 
opened the front door and went out into the deli- 
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cious air, chaste with the morning, fresh with rain. 
He looked up and down the road, over the hills and 
meadows to the woods, as though he might see her 
dress among the trees. Going back to the hall- 
way, he sat down before the table. 

Months ago a note from her had brought him to 
Randall to wreck her life. 

As he sat thus, her pitiful letter in his hand, her 
image imploring his remorse — if she could only- 
have come to him then! — stolen from some un- 
searched corner . . . put her arms around him, her 
generous adoration might have transfigured him 
in the new, early day to love. 

But she was not there to defend her treasure! 

He thought of her only. Not once did his heart 
throb to freedom, nor did those painful words on 
the pages before him tell him he was free. His de- 
cision was not slow to take. 

He would find her — if she could be found. He 
had no question that he could make her believe 
whatever he judged best for her poor life's joy — 
whatever he should feel it his duty to feign to her. 

Living in the absorption of his own passion, 
shameful, he had starved her of her rightful bread. 

He burned with self-accusation as his eye fell 
on the letter's core : 

"Nobody need know — don't be sorry — I don't 
mind anyhow." 

This was what he had given her, then? Forced 
her to take for creed? "I don't mind!" Indif- 
ference to the world's opinion. Herself — her deli- 
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cacy, her honor, sacrificed to him. Alone, reck- 
less, what might she not do? He rose with a low 
exclamation. Unable to bear the house a mo- 
ment longer than needful, he determined, if they 
didn't send for him by eight o'clock, to walk to 
Randall. 

He made shift at a bath, and, reclothed, in as near- 
ly a right mind as possible, he welcomed Ed Mace, 
the bartender; for the young man drove smartly up 
at half -past seven behind the gentlest of Philip's 
mares. Longstreth greeted him as though he 
were a brother. Indeed, as he shook his hand and 
looked with positive appeal at the kind face, he was 
the man's flesh and blood in that kinship with hu- 
manity springing from the truest cause-^knowl- 
edge of human failings, evil, and repentance. 

Ed Mace was cordial, but solemn and decorous. 
He thought Mr. Longstreth was all knocked up — 
looked like thunder. 

"Say — we oughter of drove up at half -past nine 
last evening, Mr. Longstreth." 

"Of course — of course; I understood — the storm," 
interrupted Philip. 

"You see, Mr. Shertzy said he'd drive up and 
fetch you ; so he took the mare — guess you was too 
poorly to ride back with him, though; b'gosh, it 
was lucky you didn't!" 

*' Why, what's happened?" 

"Horse ran — caught her feeding in Sim's yard 
this morning, all banged up; not half a yard of 
harness on her." 
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"And Shertzy?" 

"Buggy up on the road yonder — " 






Yes, yes — and Shertzy?" 

He passed his checks, sir. He was stone dead, 
sir. Oughtn't to have told you on an empty stom- 
ach. Say, where's your drinks?" 

"Never mind, Mace; I don't want anything. 
Let's get out of here into the air. Horrible! — hor- 
rible! Poor devil!" 

In the buggy, slushing over the roads like rivers, 
escaping gullies, Mace bethought himself of a letter 
to Philip that had come sifter Shertzy had left " The 
Eagle." 

It was from Philip's father — the first line in nearly 
two years : 

" DEAR PHILIP, — Sorry you're laid up; glad it's not 
serious. I understand from reliable sources you're in need 
of funds. I enclose check, and draw on me for what you 
want at Torrence & Co. 

" Your father, 

" J. LONGSTRETH. 

" I caught a little cold at Pelee, and should be glad to 
see you, if you're coming to town. J. L." 



Mace was deep in the details of Shertzy's accident 
— he was telling with vivid accuracy all he knew; 
turning to the gentleman at his side in his narra- 
tive's course, he saw something in his face which 
made him stop and soliloquize : 

" Blazes ! I had no idea he was thundering friends 
with the old Dutchman!" 
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An hour later James Calhoun was tapped on the 
shoulder as he stood talking with Palmer, of " The 
Eagle." The two men were deep in the details of 
the sinister event of the storm, and speculation as 
to the future of the shops whose direction was thus 
suddenly changed. Calhoun was tapped on the 
shoulder by Mace, the bartender. 

"Will you just step into the private office in a 
hurry? Some one wants you." 

Calhoun lit a fresh cigar and "stepped" as re- 
quired. He found to his unlimited surprise Mr. 
Longstreth, overcoated, gloved, evidently going 
away — his hat and stick in his hand. He stood 
in the window of the private office. Torrents of 
warm sunlight poured into the dingy room their 
mockery of the night's horror and disaster. 

Longstreth abruptly — before Shertzy's accident, 
the subject engrossing all Randall, could be broach- 
ed — said : 

"I'm on my way to New York, Mr. Calhoun. 
I've fifteen minutes to spare before my train. I 
want to give you the time — are you free?" 

Calhoun was. 

He went over and shut the door, and came back 
briskly. In the few seconds the two had faced each 
other, Longstreth's profound eyes, sunk in his pale 
face, challenged Calhoun; Calhoun's Yankee keen- 
ness never flashed to better purpose as he took in 
Philip. 

"I am going to ask you a few simple questions 
which you will, naturally, answer as you see fit" 
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The shoemaker rolled his cigar between his lips; 
he smiled agreeably. 

Go ahead, sir, I'm ready for you." 
When a few years ago you anticipated the firm 
of Matzen, Schrank & Shertzy in delivering to 
Buffalo one hundred dozens of pairs of shoes, didn't 
you know that you were taking advantage of an 
order not meant for you?" 

"No, sir!" 

Philip couldn't ask quicker response to vital is- 
sues. He bowed — "Thanks." 

Calhoun took a step nearer the gentleman, gray- 
coated, gray-gloved, pale as a spectre. The eyes 
bent on the manufacturer kindled. 

"When, not ten days ago, you wired through 
our house for a shipment of skins to be bought in 
Philadelphia, when they arrived and you purchased 
them did you know that you were acting party to 
fraud?" 

"No, sir!" 

Longstreth 's eyes appeared to draw back under 
the brows that were houses for wrath. 

"You have done so — unconsciously, I see — I be- 
lieve." 

Calhoun's attitude showed that he fell to a piece 
of news; he would have pressed the matter. 

"Why, Mr. Longstreth?" 

But the New-Yorker nipped curiosity in the green 
bud. 

"Thanks for another honest reply. Now just 
one explanation, at this point. When you met 
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Upham Matzen at the station platform, why did you 
buttonhole him for a commission?" 

Light was creeping through a dozen crannies, 
Calhoun puffed vigorously. 

" I'd just got wind of the Radeton sale — couldn't 
go myself, and my superintendent's laid up with 
the grip. Saw Shertzy the night before, and he 
said, ' Why don't you give poor old Matzen a com- 
mission to buy for you?' I caught Matzen at the 
depot. I didn't say anything more to him when 
he mentioned 'contract,' but I went straight back 
to give Shertzy — ! But I didn't need to. I never 
seen him so decent. He said you and him had con- 
cluded it was just as well to tie Matzen up in black 
and white, and your firm could buy for me along the 



wire. 



Calhoun paused. 

Longstreth looked at his watch. 

"And the contract?" 

"The government order?" 

"Yes." 

"I was given to understand that Longstreth 
& Shertzy couldn't touch it; and if I could get Wash- 
ington to transfer, then it was mine, in considera- 
tion of a bonus for the handover." 

"Your frankness is refreshing, Calhoun," said 
the gentleman, and if a change in his pallor, a slight 
relaxing of his features, could be called a smile, 
he smiled at his rival. 

"Now," posed Calhoun, "what's the matter of it 
all — what's the row?" 
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Ignoring the question, Longstreth asked: 

"Have you any idea yourself what Shertzy's 
final hand contained?" 

The manufacturer cleared his throat. The sun 
back of Longstreth fell in his eyes; he changed his 
position. 

" I guess he intended to let me think that you had 
about given up the Randall game. Frozen out! 
He acted like he was about to make some offer to 
me to combine with him — to consider future re- 
lations." 

Longstreth inclined his head. 

" This/' said Calhoun, "was only yesterday, after 
all deals was rounded up." 

"It would be a shame," said Longstreth's agree- 
able voice, " to see so perfect a scheme fail. Perfect 
schemes don't fail. The only difference is a change 
of parties — this time in my favor." 

He threw back his fine head and raised his eye- 
brows. 

"I repeat my deceased partner's wishes as far 
as the combination is concerned. I mean to say " 
— he checked off on his hand — "I'm not frozen out, 
Calhoun, and I shall not be. I shall hold my ground. 
I shall press every advantage. I shall make my 
shops the first manufactories in the State of New 
York. I can," he said, smiling, " pay for my boast. " 

Calhoun was immovable. The dreamer — the 
swell — the impractical man — how strong he seemed 
in the armor whose links are gold! Calhoun felt 
the capitalist; he felt the power of wealth. 
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"I offer to buy out your whole concern for cash, 
or to take you into partnership with me. You have 
seen enough of my ideas to know whether they are 
congenial. I will make my shops co-operative as 
soon as I can." 

The little man nodded, and said, shortly : 

"I always liked you from the day I met you in 
Palmer's" — he gestured with his thumb. "Your 
offer is a big money to me. I don't hesitate to say 
it is." 

"But," hurried Longstreth, "don't give me your 
reply now; think it over. My offer is open until I 
wire for the decision. I must be off now." 

He started to leave the room, passing Calhoun, 
who slowly followed, repeating: "I'll have to have 
time to turn the thing over." 

"You shall." 

" Now, meantime, what can I do for you right here 
in Randall, Mr. Longstreth? You can count on 
me any way — " 

" Keep every word of this to yourself, as well as 
Shertzy's treachery. It's bad — ugly — and why 
tell abroad? I would like to close the shops. Keep 
the hands on at full wages until after the funeral, 
etc." He lifted his coat a little over his sensitive 
shoulder. 

I'll drive you up to the 'deepo,'" said Calhoun, 
and well talk it over in the wagon." 

Metaphorically arm-in-arm, they walked from 
" The Eagle's " private office and out by the side 
door. In front of the hotel Calhoun's buggy wait- 
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ed. Philip got in first. They adjusted the cloth 
robe over their knees. Calhoun picked up his lines 
and started his long-tailed, rangy horse through 
the mud of the stream-gullied street. Mud leaped 
and splashed around the spinning wheels, flaked 
the horse, matted his tail. The Randallites abroad 
saw the surviving partner of Longstreth & Shertzy 
flash through the town by the side of his open, suc- 
cessful rival. 
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XII 

HE library of the late Joel Longstreth 
was as its master had left it. In one cor- 
ner of the room stood the " ticker/' silent ; 
around it, on the floor, wound yards of 
paper ribbon bearing the last quotations of the 
market, prices current the day Joel Longstreth's 
life ticked out the value of his last hour. 

If wealth, success, reputation, are gilt-edged 
securities, the financier died rich. If disappoint- 
ment and bitterness cause values to fall, he died 
ruined. 

In response to a sudden feeling of illness — indi- 
cation that the perfect financial instrument was 
running down — the millionaire had written his 
son a generous letter. The man who had killed 
himself making and keeping a fortune wanted his 
child — with bitter hunger, intense longing. 

Philip had left Randall before the telegram bid- 
ding him "hasten — hasten" arrived. When he 
reached his father's side, silence, and a familiar 
face suddenly grown strange under its mysterious 
mask, were unavailing to ask or extend forgiveness. 

Of Joel Longstreth's labor remained the record 
of an immense fortune left to his only son. 
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On the lounge in the library sat the sole inheri- 
tor, his figure bent, his head bowed forward in his 
hands. 

Multiple aids, conveniences for the occupations 
and leisure of a financier were around him un- 
changed, their uses unaltered, their need gone. 

Subtlest enemy to peace — regret — was never to 
leave Philip. His father's letter would waken it, 
should it chance to slumber. If success or happi- 
ness should lead him an instant to forget, the mem- 
ory of his father's face, a vision of the outlaid form, 
would smite him anew! 

Happiness? His own hand had cut it forever 
from his books 1 Not so, he believed, with success. 

He was young ; he would bend youth to the race 
for it. He was strong ; he would die reaching for it. 

The interest which had brought him nigh to ruin — 
Randall — should not be tossed from him, a broken 
toy to mock him from a corner. It had demanded 
gigantic sacrifices. He would compel its success. 

Thus — who should dream of his failure? For, 
to his own conviction, he had miserably failed. He 
had been brought to concede that money is the one 
force obstinate, the badge of those fittest to survive. 
Randall had not beaten him, solely because across 
the bridge of disgrace his father's hand had been 
extended. Whereas, in the case when Philip stood 
face to face with good and evil — God of forgiveness I 
— what was his record ? 

Randall, ultimately owned by him, might present 
to the future economist a practical example of model 
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buildings and a prosperous laboring class. Millions 
could buy him a harvest. But the unwritten history? 
His father's anger and sorrow; his own sin; fraud, 
crime induced by him, and a woman's ruined, embit- 
tered existence ; how heavily he would have to freight 
the scale of the future in order to outweigh the pastl 
He asked but one thing — to create no new misery 
through egoism, through fatal blindness; to shrive 
his soul in the seeking of Amber, in doing for her 
future all she would permit to the end. Weighing, 
balancing, analyzing himself, he beheld his image 
as in a glass. Uselessly, for he could not shut out 
the spiritual vision, he had covered his eyes with 
his hands. 

Thus he sat in the very last hour of the Novem- 
ber afternoon. 

The light filtering in through the windows to 
his high room was pure and lovely. Opposite the 
house rose the light stone mass of the Univer- 
sity Club buildings, and the spire of St. Thomas, 
brown against the paling sky. In the street below 
he heard the tinkle of a bell, agreeable announce- 
ment of a rolling carriage whose wheels are as 
like to velvet as can be, and the horses' clicking 
feet as they were driven close to the curb. These 
sounds, followed by the snap of a closing door, 
broke his reverie. 

He had expected Throckmorton for an hour past, 
and left word that Mark was to be shown at once 
to the library; it was he, no doubt, and he would 
come directly up-stairs. 
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Through hallways, up staircases, past rooms 
where his companionless boyhood had been spent, 
came the rustle, the murmur of a woman's garments, 
until at length the last hall was filled with the de- 
lightful sound. Longstreth rose. To Miss Throck- 
morton, who came in alone, he went forward. 
How kind — how wonderfully kindl" 
Mark brought me — is down-stairs. He tells us 
you are leaving to-morrow for the Philippines. I 
begged that I might come with him to — to — " 

Not to say good-bye. She had not ! He saw that 
her coming was in answer to his letter from Ran- 
dall. 

" Won't you sit down?" 

She did so, in one of the crimson-leather chairs. 
It folded her with benignant comfort. Its very 
arms extended protection to slenderness, sweet- 



ness. 
tt 



I have thought of you a great deal all these 
days; you have had far — too much to bear," said 
the charming voice; "and that horrid accident. 
You're not well yet — you can't be!" 

Cold air, excitement, stimulated every pulse of 
health, dyed her delicate skin, staining it with tide 
of red. 

She raised her veil, a film of tulle; her hands 
were gloveless. 

"Thanks," Longstreth said; "I am quite well. 
It was nothing of importance — only annoying. 
Since the weather has been so cold they have kept 
this house at the most roaring heat! Don't you 
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feel it? Won't you take off those furs while you 
stay?" 

He helped her out of her fur jacket. It had con- 
cealed her too well. 

Her gown, a dress of great beauty, enfolded her; 
its texture, clasp of her, sheath to the flower ex- 
quisite of her flesh, made her mortal ; else he could 
believe he dreamed. 

She explained her silence — why she had not re- 
plied to his letter. " I tried to write you — I couldn't. 
Words seemed cold when I tried to make them say 
what I wanted. I was hoping to see you — it was 
a great surprise to hear you were going so far — and 



so soon." 



"Yes," he said. "I would have gone to see you, 
but it was impossible." 

She lowered her voice, gentle enough already. 
"How dreadful for you to hear of your father's 
sudden illness; then, arrive too late! You mustn't 
suffer too much — or blame yourself too much." 

As she offered this sweet solace, he sat before her, 
bitterness-invaded, like a man condemned. 

"You are an angel of goodness. Whatever I 
find in life will be easier to meet. The fact that you 
have come like this is dearer to me than I can say." 

He violently forced silence upon himself, and if 
she dared further, it was because she was brave. 
She had no help from him. 

"The flowers you sent me were so beautiful. 
The loveliest things I ever saw — such masses! You 
were too generous; they were wonderful." 
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"I am glad." 

She found his lack of response bewildering. 
Leaning forward in the crimson chair — glorious 
hair, eyes, fair contrast to his other memories — she 
asked: 

"Why are you going away?" 

He searched for answer, and said: "To find 
some one in trouble." 

"Some one in trouble? Oh, but so far? Just 
now, when you should think of yourself, surely! 
Thousands of miles?" 

"Yes." 

He had no intention of playing the repentant, 
of asking forgiveness, of awakening sympathy, 
of advancing any personality which might put 
claim upon her. 

"Yes." 

Jealously her sleeve held the full shape of her 
arm. Her hand, generous, gracious, exquisite to 
the finger-tips, lay outspread on the table. She 
touched the paper-cutter; her action recalled to him 
the evening passed with his father two years be- 
fore. With terrible distinctness he saw his father's 
hand place the little knife, blade down, along the 
cloth and the table edge. 

He could not endure that she should remain 
there. 

"Do you mind sitting somewhere else? The 
light shines directly in my eyes — I can't see 
you." 

They rose. She stood a lovely figure in her 
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sweeping dress. This woman, bred as was he; 
this woman, worthy a kingdom. This — this was 
what his headlong passion had cost him I He 
wanted to imprint her memory on him forever as he 
saw her thus in his own home. He only dared to 
look at the jewels round her throat, melting pearl to 
pearl. She murmured: 

" To go so far — you must — must hold the person 
very dear, indeed." 

He made no reply. 

The color began to leave her face. 

"You must love the person very dearly — " 

He said, quickly, "No!— no!" 

She moved a little towards him. " If some one in 
trouble asked you to stay?" 

"They must not ask me." 

"Why should they not?" 

"It would make me a coward." 

Her face illumined as though a flash from a lamp 
immortal lit it. She was near Longstreth. Her 
eyes pleaded to him. It was the abandon of the rose 
at last; beauty ultimate as it opens its inmost heart 
to the sun. Her voice rang with joy. 

"You mean — there's some one who could keep 
you ?" 

A lovely gesture flung restraint behind her. 
She had flown to him — her hand was on his arm. 

" Philip-Philip— stay !" 

He leaned towards her. 

Head bent, she waited trembling, cold no longer, 
living, absolutely his. 
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But his arms touched her not at all. She there- 
fore withdrew, and knew that she fought invisible 
foes. 

"If it is unwomanly — to come so — so — " 

But here her eyes met his, and she could instant- 
ly leave that thought. 

"Then I must be brave, daring. Oh, to have 
again the wonderful chance, I would give my life! 
Please — please, let me speak. Every day for two 
years I have prayed it should come again — be 
mine to say 'yes* £o — that you might see — under- 
stand — that when you spoke to me at Reedmore, 
it wasn't that I wouldn't go with you . . . !" 

Her sighing breath closed like a cloud, envelop- 
ing her words. She was piteously forced to stop 
— to wait. In the tempest her soul's ship held 
quivering, but steadfast. 

"It was your fault; the way you did it — mas- 
tering before you had won. I rebelled. I was 
jealous — fearful of the great work — and — and — 
I wanted what I gave — or its likeness 1 While 
I waited those months your work absorbed you, 
and when I fully realized — jealous pride melted. 
I am conquered — if it is any satisfaction. I am 
miserably conquered. I have no shame in telling. 
I am alone to blame. I should have died with 
grief . . . made no sign . . . but your letter came 
. . . and I read ... I thought ... I see I am 
wrong." 

"You did not read it wrong. I love you better 
than my life." 
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This she heard, and cried out, low, tense, the cry 
triumphant of love to love. 

Longstreth clasped his hands until the nails cut 
into his palms; he touched her not, however; for a 
swift moment his eyes covered her with love. 

Nobly to unfold the most generous expansion that 
she knew, since he would move no whit to her, she 
said: 

"I am ready to go to Randall when you like; 
live as you live; make shoes, too!" 

She smiled, outspread her beautiful hands. 

The man muttered, "Hush — in God's name!" 

Ah 1 — he rebelled at her too far bending ! It de- 
lighted her, and she murmured : 

"Then vou will not go away to-morrow?" 

"I must." 

She started, but not like a timid girl at rebuff ; she 
had gone too far for that. 

"I don't understand" — and passed her hand 
across her eyes. "I don't understand." 

"You must not try." 

She refused his words. 

"Not try? You are mad! When you tell me 
you love me — when you write to me as you did— not 
try? Speak! What am I to you?" 

"All in life." 

"Then there is no claim higher," she said, pas- 
sionately. " If it is money — oh, how can you think 
of it!" 

"It is not money." 

"To save a life, then! — wild chivalry!" 
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Chivalry ! Oh, his stained escutcheon ! " To save 
a soul." 

She reproached bitterly. "A fancy! — an idea! 
What blindness is on you now? Am I to be your 
last sacrifice?" 

With the word she paused, terrified at the suffering 
of his face as he breathed : 

" Be merciful." 

She turned, went over to the sofa, and threw 
herself down in an abandon of grief, burying her 
face in the pillows. He came to her; would have 
knelt; dared not; would have taken her hand; dared 
not touch so little of her. 

Silent, desperate at the futility of speech, unable 
to blurt out the human truth coupling his wrong 
with the existence of another, he stood, and Con- 
stance's grief beat through him, her tears scalded. 
His eyes, dry, burned under their lids. One hand 
lay buried in her hair; he couldn't touch it, for 
across his lips he felt that other hand, with its ridg- 
ing scar. 

Then he said, slowly : 

"Of Randall I have made a hideous history. I 
have hideously sown to the whirlwind. The mo- 
ment I saw — dreamed — knew that you cared, the 
knowledge, glorious as it is, damned my existence 
thenceforth." 

Knowing how it would blight, he hurried here: 

" Because I shall right my wrong at whatever cost 
The cost is — you suffer. Myself I do not count." 

She murmured, "Why so great a price?" 
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He said: "In the balance against it is another, 
which I have no right to pay." 

Constance stirred. 

He went on : "If I ask you to be my wife, I shall 
be baser than I yet have been. Between us is a life 
wrecked by me; so far, I have taken no means to 
save it." 

She raised her head, faintly bade him "Go on." 

"I have caused the utter ruin of some one who 
cared for me. If over this sacrifice we build our 
house of joy, what is its foundation? I dare to ask 
you, whom I adore?" 

He felt the change come over her. He saw it. 
She was whiter than her pearls ; her eyes were deep 
with pain. And here rose the waters of the winter 
flood, icy, to his lips; the burden weighed his soul, 
crushed through his flesh to the bones. 

"The letter?" she said, faintly. "Why did you 
write me like that?" 

"When I sent you the letter I was free." 

Grayness spread over her face; passion was 
frozen. She rose unsteadily, looked about as for 
escape. 

"Where is Mark? Call him." 

Longstreth touched a bell. He had no plea 
to make for himself. She would hate him, grow to 
despise him. 

But here the woman most heavenly displayed. 
Realizing his dearness, and the fact that despite 
her he would go, she drew a quick breath and again 
came close — challenged him. 
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"Yet you say — you love me I" 

He for the first called her by name and repeated, 
"I love you — Constance — Constance 1" — until the 
name, linked with the three magic words, touched 
her soul deep. 

She believed him. Hope, love, grew again im- 
mortal, under petrifying grief. She said : 

" God help her, then, for what are you taking her? 
Honor? That's love's guard — its mine! If she's 
the woman I think — I know — she'll fling it back to 
you—" 

He besought: "Ah, leave the wretched subject." 
She had left it far, absorbed in the fact supreme 
— he belonged to her. 

She held out her arms. 

"Philip— your love I I claim it — demand it. If 
it is mine, I ask it" 

During the few poor moments of remaining soli- 
tude Longstreth held her to him. 

Life went to her through each caress. Her deathly 
pallor blotted out under the tide of love beating at 
every portal. His soul was on her lips. He bent to 
take his being back again, only to give it to her 
anew. 

He heard her ask him : 

"Tell me again — what am I to you?" 

Holding her close — close — believing that his arms 
should be forever empty of her, his soul forever 
bound to hers — kissing her eyes that they might 
not see his face — he said : 

"Dearest and best!" 
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But to the woman, disrobed of fear, was given in 
the crisis of her grief the vision absolute of what 
should be I 

She freed herself from his arms, withdrew from 
his caress, and said, in voice triumphant : 

"You may go . . . you may go! I am not afraid 
now. Philip . . . you will come back to me . . . 
you will come backl" 

When Mark came into the library his sister was 
standing in the far window of the study, the cur- 
tains almost hiding her from view. Longstreth, 
under his own portrait where Whistler had painted 
him coming out of the shadows, looked to his friend 
as though he, indeed, had dominated every evil shade 
in the world's limbo of darkness. There was a 
brilliancy ii^ his face, an illumination like to which 
Mark had seen something in Germany when Long- 
streth came to him at daybreak holding high the 
last sheet of his completed essay — Le Rapproche- 
ment des Classes. 

Now Throckmorton, as he wrung Philip's hands, 
asked a dozen questions at once — " Why the deuce 
are you going to the Philippines? When will you 
be back?" etc. Throckmorton had to himself but 
one explanation to make of his sister's visit — "It 
must be all right between Connie and Longstreth." 

"Awfully sorry not to sta3 r now, old man; but 
you kept me caged so long down -stairs that my 
visit's all up. It's after seven — do you know? We 
dine at eight." 
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Constance Throckmorton :ame slowly out of the 
window's kind shelter. She had drawn her veil 
over her flushed cheeks; her eyes were moist and 
shining. 

"Why don't you stay, Mark? I can go home 
alone, perfectly." 

The brother considered Constance, then Philip, 
wondering to which of these electrically charged 
individuals he would be least de trop. 

" I'll take you home — come back later to dine with 
Longstreth." 

Miss Throckmorton fastened her jacket; against 
the dark fur her hands were as white as light. 

They went down-stairs, Mark leading. At the 
door he said : 

"My mother sends you all sorts of messages, 
and I gave her a solemn oath that I'd get you 
to dine with us the first night you're in New 
York." 

"Thank Mrs. Throckmorton for me immensely." 

"Yes — but you'll come? En famille — no one 
but ourselves." 

Constance put out her hand. He bent over it. 

As she passed out she said to him, her voice steady 
and sweet : 

"We shall look for you soon." 

Longstreth made no reply. 

He saw her go lingeringly down the steps and 
slowly to the carriage, but as the door was held 
open for her she seemed to enter like a flash. 
Mark followed. The door closed. In a second the 
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brougham turned swiftly, and velvet wheels bore 
her away. 

Longstreth found himself again in the library; 
he had mounted the stairs mechanically. Going 
over to the window, he drew the curtain and stood 
looking out into the night. 

It is less futile to consider our past than to predict 
our future. 

To this man, reckless sower upon the eternal 
destiny of never-ending life, was granted no brush- 
ing of mist from the wizard's glass, no vision of 
a future merciful. 

Nor did Amber's words flash to him — "Never 
come to me. ... I will never marry you now": 
sincere evidence of no ility, demand in love, scorn- 
ing sacrifice. 

He had been called to ford the stream with the 
burden his folly had lifted. 

Weights like to his bowed the shoulders of many 
in the passing throng below his window. For sins 
like unto his ceaseless litanies ascended from the 
church at his doors. 

To Longstreth was given a chance to be greater 
than his sin. 

His eyes sought the church, rested on the dark 
stone structure. Close to the spire shone one clear 
star. The same star hanging lower, like a flower 
pendant, shone in southern heavens whither his 
determined course lay plain. 

And now that his desire to bring good where he 
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had wrought despair was the greatest thing to him 
in life, he stood no longer weighed beneath a load 
cumbering. Peace invaded him, as though hands 
immortal shrove him. 

The Burden he carried grew luminous: it had 
become the Christ. 



[Ch&teau de Court St. EtienneJ 
Belgium, June, 1901. 
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